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From the United Service Journal. 


ON THE MARITIME SUPREMACY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Acrnoven it be universally held that Great 
Britain is a potent maritime power, the vital 
importance of her ships and sailors to the na- 
tional prosperity is not so generally understood 
Yet it is the amazing addition of power and 
strength accruing from this department, that 
has enabled us to compete with the world in 
arms; nor is it in barren glory only, for even 
while arbitrating the liberties of Europe, the 
annual profits arising from our agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, amounted to 
431 millions sterling, while those of France, 
our grandest rival, were only 295 millions. 
And however much we complain of heavy taxa- 
tion, the bulk of the British community enjoy 
luxuries, under the unassuming name of com- 
forts, which our continental friends never aspire 
to, though they wisely qualify their cold hearths 
by a cheerful anima! volatility. The principal 


source of this supremacy must avowedly be | 


sought for in the enactment of our famous Na- 
vigation Act, that palladium of English trade, 
by patriots who disregarded the murmurs, 
threats, and even the retaliations of inimical 
cabinets. ‘This wise measure was afterwards 
supported under a constitution which, with all 
its defects, has hitherto been incomparable, al- 
though so often assailed by the temporizing 
chimeras germinated in the union of fear and 
folly, with moral and mental! turpitude. 

These reflections have arisen from reading 
a pamphlet entitled the “ Ship-owners’ Com- 
plaint.’’ The author, Mr. Landers, appears to 
be influenced by good motives; his view of the 
navigation laws is comprehensive, and his de- 
ductions, provided his statements be correct, 
are not unsound. Yeta part of the distresses 
of this highly respectable class has been occa- 
sioned by the ship-owners themselves, in over- 
stocking the market, for since the war of 1793, 
the mercantile register has swelled from a mil- 
lion and a half, to nearly three millions of tons. 
Amongst other causes which have operated in 
depreciating the value of British bottoms, since 
the peace, may be reckoned the sudden dis- 
charge of twelve hundred transports; the re- 
duction of our Mediterranean commerce, by 
Quixotically compelling Algiers to respect the 
petty flags; our vacillating impolicy with Por- 





the slave trade, and various ramifications of 
the “ Reciprocity system.’’ Now it may be 
supposed that those who embarked their pro- 
perty in shipping, could not have contemplated 
the surrender of so many tangible advantages 
for disputable ones, and that many are not only 
unable to recede, but must advance, in order 
to save their former ventures. 

The question between Ministers and the 
ship-owners, respecting the abolition ef the 
navigation laws, is one of which Sir Roger de 
Coverley would affirm, that there is much to 
be said on both sides; and it is rather danger- 
ous ground to tread upon, because of all the 
“ genus irritabile,” the politician and mariner 
species are the mosttesty. Amongst the com- 
mon-place charges against the latter, are the 
exorbitant prices for freight; bat the heavy ex- 
actions levied on them in duties, taxes, port 
dues, and other branches, must be borne in 
mind; as also the fact that our seamen will not 
subsist upon rask and peas and stock-fish. It 
is alleged that more stress is laid upon the let- 
ter a ship bears on Lloyd's books, than in the 
selection of him who is to command her; this 
is certainly a mischievous neglect, for no ves- 
sel ought ever to be entrusted to an incompe- 
tent person, and it would be to the public be- 
nefit, if the decision as to capacity were vested 
in the legislature. Another imputation 1s, 
that more luxurious expense exists in British 
ships than in any others; that they are float- 
ing taverns, and that their accommodations 
are on too lordly a scale; but it is only the 
transfer of the superior comforts which the 
same class enjoy when on shore, to their buoy- 
ant mansions. The hospitality, indeed, of the 
East India ships has long been proverbial, and 
Anthony Brough in 1756, poured forth a vial 
of wrath with becoming severity. 

“ Whatis done,” he angrily exclaimed, “ in 
no other merchant ships in the worid, captains 
will parchase their commissions for no less 
than £7000 or £8000 each. Will any man in 
his senses imagine that such a sum, and a pro- 
portionate interest, together with pay for the 
captain's time and trouble, can be amassed, in 
two or three voyages, by legal means, or with- 
out detriment to the trade of the Company in 
general? Goon board of an Indiaman, count 
over the servants, the cooks, the musicians; 
behold the feasting and attendants! Listen to 
symphonies, and tell me sincerely, whether it 
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Cleopatra sailing down the Cydnus to meet 
Mark Antony, than of a rough captain ven- 
turing across immense oceans, and defying 
their storms, and hidden rocks, to import the 
merchandise of India?” 

In one of the ministerial speeches of 1826, it 
was set forth that, as our regulations were 
avowedly insufficient to extend the commer- 
cial marine, our policy was necessarily direct- 
ed to conciliate other countries to the employ- 
ment of our ships. But it seems more than 
questionable whether the anticipated results 
will follow. Yet although every institution 
should be made to correspond with the true 
character of the day, the approaches should be 
imperceptible, for laws and customs are ob- 
noxious to the adoption of sudden changes, 
and the prevailing fury for levelling the out- 
works of the constitution may sap the solidi’ / 
of the body, and render even the keep unt .- 
ble. The apparent increase of numbers in ne 
mercantile marine, so much vaunted by the in- 
novaters, is derived mainly from our enlarged 
colonial possessions and the spirit of our dou- 
bied population; moreover, it developed its 
opulence without the aid of reformers, under 
laws and restrictions enacted by legislators, 
whose talents have been satisfactorily proved. 
With all our vaunted ascendancy, it practi- 
cally appears that foreign powers menace us 
with greater effect than heretofore; and it 
may yet be discovered, when too late for rec- 
tification, that admirable statutes have been 
abrogated, with too improvident a rapidity, 
for speculations of a dubious tendency. Eng- 
land's first duty is to foster her own indepen- 
dence, and to insure her safety; to cherish jea- 
lously all those advantages which her insular si- 
tuation commands, and, in fine, as the adage 
expresses it, “‘to be just before she is gene- 
rous.” 

It is not, however, the bearings of the “ Re- 
ciprocity system,” or any other recent en- 
croachment we wish to discuss, albeit without 
that amplitude of belief to credit half the Uto- 
pian visions which are depicted in apology for 
the intrusion. Expediency, and the wretched 
shift that “ things will last our time,” are not 
the materials upon which our old code and for- 
mer conduct have advanced; and our gover- 
nors, although we weekly implore the bless- 
ings of grace, wisdom, and understanding for 
them, in that most sublime of human suplica- 
tions, the Litany—having no more prescience 
than other men, may olen attempt a game, 
the result of which it is not given to human sa- 
gacity to divine. “Non omnes umus 
omnia” is a received aphorism, but the errors 
of a private person, like defects in a pocket 
watch, only affect the individual, while in pub- 
lic men, they are similar to those of the cathe- 
dral clock, misleading the multitude. Not- 
withstanding all the new lines of destiny chalk- 
ed out for her, Great Britain must still reap 
the full harvest of her glory from the element 
which bathes her shores. To her naval prow- 
ess and universal commerce, she is indebted 
for the pre-eminence she s amongst the 
nations of the earth; and to the proud Union 
flag must she again commit the vindication of 
her rights,—to that banner which, amidst the 
tempests of revolution and the calamities of 
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anarchy, cast a gleam of hope through the 
gloom of despondency, and prepared a path for 
the brilliant renown acquired by the gallant 
bands of the conqueror of Napoleon. The 
broad alliance of our navigation and maritime 
interests, proves the axiom of the incompatibi- 
lity of commercial wealth with military spirit, 
to be unfounded ; it therefore becomes an ob- 
ject of the greatest importance, in the mainte- 
nance of supremacy, that our seamen should 
advance simultaneously with the spirit of the 
age. 
"Vorlons plans have been proposed for the im- 
provement of the mercantile nursery of sea- 
men, in initiation and education, by establish- 
ments for enlisting and classing boys under 
expressed terms. Now, although no optimists, 
we steer a middle course, and cannot but see a 
necessity for a national institution, with branch 
associations at the principal sea-ports; and 
that new regulations become requisite with the 
march of time. All old customs, for the con- 
tinuance of which cogent reasons cannot be 
produced, are rendered obsolete by a change 
of circumstances; and the obstinate inveteracy 
with which some professional elders adhere to 
“things as they were,” in contempt of essen- 
tial variations, despising every improvement 
which is not commensurate with their ideas, 
is lamentable and injurious. By politic means, 
youths might be advantageously embarked, 
and a refuge afforded to deserving seamen, by 
which that disgusting misery and profligate 
pauperism lately witnessed would be prevent- 
ed, or at least branded with shame. he risks 
which merchants and underwriters run, from 
ignorance and incapacity in their masters and 
mates, might also be avoided ; and the charac- 
ter of British shipping so enhanced, that it 
would be looked up to by foreigners. Jt seems 
a general law of nature, that whatever does 
not endeavour to advance must recede, and 
that nothing can long remain stationary; every 
means in our power, therefore, should be «i- 
rected towards improving the general charac- 
ter and condition of our seamen, and properly 
regulating their respective rights and duties 

None of the plans, as yet submitted to the 
public, bear any comparison in beneficial ex- 
tent, with the benevolent suggestions of form- 
ing county naval free-schools, on waste lands. 
This idea was promulgated in 1783, by Com- 
missicner Hanway, the excellent founder of 
the Marine Society and Sunday Schools; and 
it is so comprehensive a union of policy and 
charity for the employment of a large class, 
both before and after going to sea, that no 
scheme for ameliorating the sailor's condition 
ought to be brought forward, without its un- 
dergoi a deliberate consideration. The 
Nautical School at Chelsea, for the instruc- 
tion of officers, masters, and mates, also ori- 
ginated with the Commissioner, who being 
strongly impressed with the idea, that mere 
theory and science, without practical experi- 
ence, were of but little effectual use in any 
service, was anxious that every one should be 
able to use their bands, as well as their heads. 
His county institutions were intended not only 
to initiate boys for the sea, but also to make 
them provide for themselves, by teaching them 
the useful arts of agriculture, rope-making, 

























weaving, and other handicraft attainments, so 
that on a sudden reduction, sailors might have 
trades to recur to. Industry, after being in- 
fused for a given period, will become natural, 
and its result must engender private worth 
and rational courage. 

“Tt may be a question,” he remarks, “ whe- 
ther a state is threatened most with mischief 
by the ferocity which arises from ignorance 
and want of instruction, or from the unprinci- 
pled minds of any number of the superior 
classes, nourished by voluptuousness and false 
ideas of pleasure, and the want of that mode- 
ration which is essential to internal peace and 
union.” “ The time is come,” he adds, “ for 
serious reflection in our political as well as mo- 
ral character, and it behoves us to be attentive 
to every article by which we can acquire a na- 
tional gain.” 

Amongst the principal avocations to be ren- 
dered conducive toa knowledge of the theory 
of seamanship, and, in effect, to maritimize our 

enius by additional resources, were, to ren- 

er sea terms familiar, the slinging and lash- 
ing up of hammocks; knotting, splicing, and 
fitting rigging ; reefing and furling; the use of 
stoppers and nippers; and such other duties as 
would form a judicious prelude to the future 
lives of such lads, and attemper their minds 
to occupation. By these means, the Commis- 
sioner inferred, that they would have a pecu- 
liar bent of disposition, and acquire confidence 
for further attainment, by well understanding 
what they were doing. Manual exercises and 
the art of gunnery were also to be strictly at- 
tended to, an art in which, like the Athenians 
after their defeat at Delium, we are exerting 
ourselves, since our trans-atlantic relations put 
us upon our guard. 

hile the most active exertions are made to 

recruit the army, and maintain its present mag- 
nificent efficiency, it is surprising that so little 
attention has been directed towards raising and 
ppcoy wee for the royal navy. When Hen- 
ry the Eighth granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion to a company of seamen, as brethren of the 
Holy Trinity, it was probably with a view to 
that object. Queen Elizabeth, in the same 
init, extended their powers as a company of 

e “ chiefest and most expert masters and go- 
vernors of ships;"’ and they were bound to 
“foresee the good increase and maintenance 
of ships, and all kind of men, traded and 
brought up by water craft.” But the imbeci- 
lity into which they have fallen, is a memora- 
ble lesson of the impolicy of granting privileges 
to guilds “for ever.’ It is doubtless owing to 
the existence of this institution,—professing to 
examine into all the arts, sciences, discoveries, 
and suggestions, of navigation and commerce, 
and the raising, training, and management of 
seamen,—that the Government has left the 
manning of the navy to accidental and arbitra- 
ty usages. Meantime the high offices of the 
brethren have dwindled to the mere exaimina- 
tion of masters, pilots, and blue-coat children, 
—which with their churchwarden-like adminis- 
tration of charities, and other duties compara- 
tively petty, have made them more celebrated 
for their dinners than their services. 

Even though it is insinuated that the navi- 
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view of mortifying our West Indian colonists, 
than that of humbling the Dutch, there is no 
denying their happy consequences on the trade, 
commerce, and marine of the British realms. 
But as these laws are now abrogated, it becomes 
an object of the highest interest to maintain 
the strictest watch over our nautical interests ; 
liable as we are to be involved in the quarrels 
of the world. The number of thorough seamen 
raised, was never equal to the demand for them; 
and besides the operation of this repeal, it re- 
mains to be seen how far the nursery of those 
fearless fellows whose vicissitudes in coasters, 
smacks, and cutters, rendered the dangers of 
sea-life habitual, is likely to be injured by the 
present extensive adoption of canals, rail-roads, 
and steam-navigation; the suppression of smug- 
ling, the burning of gas, and the neglect of 
fisheries. Tough seamen, like sturdy oaks, are 
of slow growth; and it is therefore that our 
legislature should jealously watch their nur- 
ture, and enact ordinances ensuring their 
ready obedience, by the ties of interest and at- 
tachment, rather than forcing them by the 
frowns of power. The inimical envy of the 
world towards our maritime greatness, clearly 
proves the necessity of cherishing the means 
of maintaining it; and the means rest in secu- 
ring the affections of the seamen by adminis- 
tering every consistent kindness, making their 
profession one of choice instead of necessity, 
and rendering our navy more congenial to their 
habits and wishes, than that of any other couns 
try—for the day will come, when they will be 
more imperiously required than heretofore. 

It is singular, that many great men have in- 
dulged their invective against maritime life ; 
and it is here noticed, because such inuendos; 
circulated amongst the simple of heart and inane 
of head, may injure its interests. Plato com- 
pares stupid fellows, to those brought up at sea; 
one of the four actions of which Cato on his 
death-bed repented, was going to a place by 
sea, which he might have visited by land; and 
Dr. Johnson, with authoritative dogmatism, 
pronounced that, “ No man would go to sea 
who had sufficient ingenuity to get into a gaol, 
a ship being specifically such, with the addi- 
tional risk of being drowned.’ Horace says, no 
one likes sailors but those of their kind; and 
Campbell, with a commiseration bordering on 
contempt, sings :— 


“ Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm, 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form! 
Rocks, waves, and winds, the shatter’d bark 


delay ; 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away.” 


One who was insensible to the advantages of 
the “road without dust,” laments the fickle- 
ness of the wind and waters; a second, rails on 
becoming sea-sick, when they were “ sailing 
against a head-sea, or, in other terms, the ship 
and the waves were going in contrary direc- 
tions, and as the latter ran mountains high, and 
succeeded each other with great rapidity, the 
former kept plunging like a ram in a halter.” 
Even one who had some experience could not 
desist, while smarting under the privations and 
miseries of a stormy cruise, from breaking out 





gation laws originated rather in the narrow 
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«“ D——d be the man, his name for e’er accurst, 
Who pickled timber in salt water first.” 


And the Persians, it is wel] known, have enter- 
tained an insuperable aversion to the sea, from 
the most remote ages. But it is fortunate for 
our country, that so few of us have coincided 
in such opinions, or we never should have felt 


the exhilarating animation of a life of adventure | @™° . 
| judicious, however urgent custom, of sending 


and chivalrous enterprise. 


The increase of merchant shipping, so much 
boasted of by the innovators, bears but little on 
the vital question of our naval nurseries. 
virtues of the true British sailor are rather 
owing to the fortunate geographical position 
of our island, to its stormy clime, its narrow 
sea, and its long nights, than to the wisdom of 
our institutions. Accustomed to toils, waves, 
and tempests from infancy, he acquires un- 


large,” becomes one of the most useful mem- 
bers of the community. Who that has seen him 
rolling along with manly confidence, light of 
feet, and strong of upper works, in new and 
neat clothes, with his hair, like Lucian’s hand- 
some cabin boy, tied up behind, and brought 
curling to each side of his face, who but would 
instantly distinguish him from the vagabonds 
sent to fill up the vacancies in the Waist or 
Afterguard ? The wearing of jackets and trow- 
sers is no more capable of forming seamen, than 
the habit does a monk, or the cloak a Castilian. 
The real tar makes up his mind to every hard- 
ship and calamity with a Turkish resignation, 
and will sing his soundings with as firm a note 
when running into ruin, as when entering a 
haven. A sailor, on being capitally convicted 
for piracy, raised a roll of tobacco to his mouth, 
and held it between his teeth, with his eyes 
directed to the judgment-seat, till the sentence 
of death was passed. He then bit off the quid, 
and began to chew it with apparent unconcern. 
“ Sirrah,” said the judge, piqued at the man’s 
apparent indifference, “ do you know that you 
are to be hanged ?’—“ So I hear,” said the 
sailor, squirting a little tobacco-juice from his 
mouth. “Do you know, Sir!’’ rejoined the 
jed e with a tremendous voice, “ that you are 
iable to go to hell, and be burnt eternally ?”— 
“]T hope, my lord,” replied the culprit with 
perfect tranquillity, “ I hope | shall be able to 
bear it.” 

Such men form a marked contrast to what 
may be termed the “fair weather seamen,” of 
tropical voyages,—a class who, though ex- 
tremely deserving and highly useul in most 
naval departments, require an amalgamation 
of sterling storm-bred tars, to render a crew 
fully capable of encountering the fury of ele- 
mental conflicts. Voltaire remarked that Nor- 
mandy produced as good seamen as England, 
but that as he proceeded southward, in France, 
they fell off in ability and enterprise; and he 
demands whether it was owing to climate? 
Certainly it was; and we have ourselves re- 
marked the difference between the French, on 
the Atlantic shores, and those of the Mediterra- 
nean. We recollect asking a rugged forecastle- 
man his opinion of some well behaved French 
prisoners, whom we had on board several 
weeks: “Oh!” replied he, “ none of them can 


The | vern them; and where their feelings have been 
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knot, or splice, or make a shirt, or a sea-pie, as 
it should be.” 

That our sailors are thoughtless and incon- 
siderate is a postulate granted ; but great part 
of their improvidence arises from the artificial 
tenour of their lives. They are often licentious, 
because immorality has been countenanced 
under a mistaken plea of necessity ; and their 
demoralization has been accelerated by the in- 


convicted felons to serve on board. Their good 
or bad conduct may be greatly excited by the 
consistency and ability of the officers who go- 


properly directed, they become more intelligent 
than those of a similar class of society. Not- 
withstanding many of them have seen so little 
of England—from having been pressed when 
boys, and being repeatedly drafted afterwards 


| —as to be almost strangers to the sacred im- 
daunted courage and skill, and taken, “ by and | a 





| struction. 





pulse of patriotism, they are far from insensible 
to the glory of their country; and though com- 
pelled to make a home in every port, they never 
forget their native place. They certainly pos- 
sess less elegance than energy, but even their 
roughness, when unassumed, is that of the un- 
polished diamond; and most of them as the 
Spanish squire said, are “‘ as honest as the King, 
only not so rich.” In moments of danger, 
sailors display a matchless heroism, and bear 
with equal] stoicism the assaults of pestilence or 
famine: owing to their bold sincerity, and the 
sociability of their disposition, separation with 
them loses its frigidity of character. Their 
liberality is proverbial, and has been imputed 
to an ignorance of the value of money; but this 
is erroneous, for their generous feelings are 
excited by the adventurous tendency of their 
profession. When a donation of two days’ pay 
was being voted, by the fleet off Toulon, for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of those 
who perished in the St. George, Hero, Defence, 
and Saldanha, the crew of the Rodney, the 
ship in which we then served, was desirous of 
giving a fortnight’s amount. And as an in- 
stance of the fortitude of British seamen, an 
extract from the journal of the Cornwallis may 
be acceptable. Early in 1807, that enormous 
frigate left Madras, and was the first regular 
man-of-war that had ever passed between New 
Holland and Van Dieman’s Land. From Port 
Jackson she stood for Masa-Fuero, and Juan 
Fernandez, and two days after having recon- 
noitred them, the journal states :— 

* June I8th_—While both officers and men 
were indulging themselves in golden dreams, 
an accident occurred at five P.M. which threat- 
ened to involve the whole in one general de- 
It seems that the gunner had de- 
posited a quantity of powder in his store-room, 
contrary to the most express orders, and that 
after exercise, all the musket cartridges, and 
boxes of quill tubes, were taken there, instead 
of being returned into the magazine. In the 
midst of these, one of the crew, who was fitting 
a flint, snapped his lock, when the whole ex- 
ploded with a horrible crash! Several of the 
ship's company were killed, and many dread- 
fully burnt; the fore-cockpit was set on fire, and 
the decks forced up, for they fortunately pre- 
sented less resistance than the bows. In twenty 
minutes, however, by prompt measures, and 

































the most arduous exertions, the ship was half 
water-logged, and by nine o'clock, the fire was 
totally extinguished.” 


On this occasion, it is impossible to do suffi- | 


cient justice to the firmness of the officers and 
crew: while the appalling explosion was yet 
ringing in our ears, the captain loudly ordered 
the drummer to beat to quarters, and though 
instant death stared every one in the face, the 
store-rooms and bulk-head of the fore magazine 


being then on fire, it was only by the alacrity | 
with which the order was obeyed, that a noble | 


ship and 390 men were rescued from destruc- 
tion. 
to their stations, during an earthquake, Jest the 
Helots should rise, has been greatly extolled 
through a series of ages; but the resolute dis- 
cipline of Britons is merely noticed as an ex- 
pected result. 

It must be admitted that the Royal Navy 
has hitherto been an object of aversion to mer- 
cantile seamen, nor is it difficult to be account- | 
ed for. The outrage on that inviolability of 

erson, which is esteemed the next blessing to 
Pealth, has been the most serious of their evils, 
for though impressment may be termed a tax 
upon maritime life, arising from imperious 
state necessity, and established by prescription, 
it is nevertheless so hateful a measure, that it 
would be the most consummate policy to sub- | 
stitute a system more conformable to British | 
liberty, and more honourable to both officers 
and seamen. It is probable that coercive means | 
must still be resorted to for manning the fleet | 
in war time, and that the power must remain | 
to meet emergencies; but both the extent and 
severity might be mitigated. In the earlier 
days of English history, impressment only went 
to man the royal ships for a summer's cruise, 
for they were paid off in the winter; the navy | 
was then hired, and each sea-port, in return | 
for specific privileges, had to furnish a certain 
quota of vessels manned and armed, to serve 
uatil discharged. This was not so invidious | 
and irritsting on a particular class, because at | 
that period the crown also assumed the power 
of impressing artisans. The practice has con- 
tinued, by a series of precedents for so long a 
time, even though it is known to injure the 
germs of patriotism, and occasion a serious in- 
terruption to commerce, that many think it a 

rt and parcel of the common law of the land. 

ut this anomalous reproach to our free con- 
stitution, this usage so inimical to the princi- 
ples of humanity, is not recognised by any po- 
sitive or unequivocal statute; and even such 
Acts of Parliament as imply it, do not express- 
ly delegate this obnoxious power to the crown. 
When George the Second addressed the 
Houses, in 1723, he feelingly said, “I should 
look upon it as a great happiness if, at the be- 
finning of my reign, I could see the foundation 

id of so great and necessary a work as the 
increase and encouragement of our seamen in 
general ; that they may be invited, rather than 
compelled by force and violence, to enter into 
the service of their country.” 

Besides the odious measure of impressment, 
there were other causes which operated against 

manning of men-of-war. Of these, the in- 
definite term of service, the promiscuous draft- 
ing, the prohibiting of leave of absence, the 
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long deferred payment, the forced energy of 
fitting in port, and the capricious irregularity 
of discipline, were amongst the principal; hence 
originated disaffection and desertion in some, 
and in many nearly an obliteration of moral 
affections and love of country. That better 
regulations produce better effects, may be seen 
in the behaviour of the same class of people, 
when they are employed in transports, revenue 
cruisers, packets, and other hired vessels. Num- 
bers of our seamen were kept for years without 
an hour's permission to go on shore, even if they 
bore an excellent character; and armed marines 
were employed to prevent running away from 
boats, when on service,—an irksome confine- 
ment, which forced many to enter into regi- 
ments, who had but little r lish fur parade duties. 

They were also kept many years without a 
shilling of salary, while their brethren of the 

army were paid daily, and all the vessels under 
the civil departments of the government, at 

regular periods. In this absolute want of mo- 

ney, they sold their clothes, necessaries and 

provisions,—and too often such of the ships’ 

stores as they could carry off, to “ raise the 

wind,” whereby they promoted disorder and 

incurred punishment. When they at last re- 

ceived their stipend, frequently paper currency, 

by which they sometimes lost nearly a third of 
the amount, they were instantly hurried from 

the pay table to sea: whilst the accumulated 

sums tended to produce the most inconsiderate 

and extravagant excesses. We returned from 

the East Indies in the Powerful, in 1309; and 

though all the crew were what, from tlre time 

served abroad, are called “ stationers,’ and 

some of them had been from England upwards 

of seven years, yet the ship was kept under 

sailing orders, consequently no one could visit 

the shore; and she was afterwards sent, with- 

out a shilling being paid, upon the Walcheren 

expedition! It is very difficult to say upon 

what principle the brethren of the Navy and 

Army have received such different treatment, 

—excuses are indeed made, but they are apo- 

logies for power, and rather beg the question 

than answer it. 

Another cause of dissatisfaction arose from 
the oppressive inconsistency of naval disci- 
pline, for ships of the same rate and model 
were often governed by usages wholly at vari- 
ance, and the punishments differed so widely, 
that sailors were at a loss to comprehend the 
motives. While many commanders were re- 
markable for the order and method of their 
system, others merely executed things by main 
force, and some young officers considered it 
necessary for their personal consequence, to 
alter all the rules and customs of their prede- 
cessors, reckless of the detriment thereby oc- 
casioned to the service. These vexations, 
however, and the abuses of the most absolute 
powerentrusted to captains, are gradually dimi- 
nishing. Many improvements have taken place 
since the peace of 1815; the new naval regu- 
lations are of material interest ; and the pro- 
clamation of the 23d of June, 1824, was the 
greatest amelioration yet bestowed. But it still 
remains to follow up the auspicious dawn: the 
galling topic of = tee remains untouch- 
ed, and greater inducements must be held out 


to render a service, so vitally interesting, more 
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popular. For the navy to be regarded by its 
seamen is a more urgent object with our insu- 
lar nation than with any other power on earth. 
Their homes should be endeared by the facility 
of visiting them, since by affording a greater 
scope for the affections of the heart, eo 
would rise superior to the immorality whic 
now almost necessarily stamps them, and be- 
come citizens as well as sailors. If the pay 
and indulgencies in the Royal Navy were at 
all commensurate with those in merchant 
ships, the other advantages of diet, allotment, 
pension, and medical treatment, exclusive of 
the continuance of pay on the occurrence of 
wreck or captivity, are so obvious, that im- 
ressment would die a natural death. Yet 





ence arises the diffi-ulty ; the situation of a | 


rime Government seaman differs from that of 
its other servants, inasmuch as he gets less ac- 
tual pay than he can procure sheniieon, 

It appears very problematical whether, in a 
future war, we should be enabled to raise, and 
retain, a sufficient number of seamen, by our 
former method, to enable the country to main- 
tain a successful contest. Destinies, over 
which we have too little control, are inces- 
santly in operation; and it is more than proba- 
ble that desertion, crimping, invaliding, and 
the inveigling of our men by enemies, will all 
be practised to a greater extent than hereto- 
fore, if we adhere to the old system: and the 
novel destination in which we are placed by 
our common origin, manners, and language 
with the Americans, will render the impress a 
more difficult operation than ever. No one, I 
believe, attempts to deny that the reins of our 


Spartan discipline have been so relaxed during | 


the peace, as to preclude the ever regaining 
their former tension. The spirit of resistance- 
to ill-defined powers is abroad, and the weighty 
responsibility which formerly merely hung 
over officers, is now more likely to be brought 
to the test. The characteristic of sailors is 
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the sentence awarded. By this arrangement, 
the power hitherto necessarily vested in cap- 
tains would not be materially abridged, and 
one of its finest privileges would be in fuller 


play, 


“ To have the power to forgive 

Is empire and prerogative: 

And ‘tis in crowns a nobler gem, 
To grant a pardon than selene” 


As the requisite talent for command needs 
more organization and energy than can be very 
general, some uniformity o oe ee 
cising, and regulating crews, might pro- 
mulgated. The establishment of a fixed sys- 
tem of internal discipline, or at least an ap- 
proximation towards it, has been found indis- 
pensable in every ptofession but that of the 
navy: yet in that noble service, a greater unity 
would, however short of perfection, disarm ca- 
price, enable the seaman clearly to understand 
his duty, and promote a beneficial unanimity 
It is not merely the equipment of a ship which 
is to be considered,—but the very superior ob- 
ject of rendering that ship efficient, by zealous 
energy in the officers and crew, to maintain 
and promote the interests of our country. The 
naval instructions are laws rather than usages; 
and the internal arrangements of a ship cannot 
depend upon the articles of war,—for the pu- 
nishment of “ death” recurs too frequently to 
be adhered to in the common affairs of nautic 
life. Montesquieu has happily expressed his 
opinion that nothing should be enforced by 
laws, which can be effected by the manners 
and customs of a people; and this is an axiom 
which cannot be too much borne in mind by 
all who would make regulations for seamen 
Naval legislature should be couched in a com- 
pressed and simple form, consonant to common 
sense ; clear and perceptible, they should faci- 


| litate their own operation, and be altogether 


so much altered, that instead of the thought- | 


less people who, in our own remembrance, 
messed upon chests, and whose highest amuse- 
ments were “ weighing the miller,” and simi- 
lar rough modes of “ sky-larking,” when the 
hands were piped to “ misehief’—we now find 
men who have made considerable progress in 
the reasoning faculty; and although still some- 


what indifferent to that loxury which pervades | 


all other classes, they are more moral and 
comfortable. Punishments must henceforward 


be less capriciously inflicted, and a system of | 


rewards introduced; and as the necessary du- 
ties of the ship afford sufficient hours every 
day to give the crew useful leisure, their wants 


free from the involutions and envelopments 
which embarrass and baffle most other codes 
The power of punishment must exist; it is ab- 
solutely necessary; but it should be adminis- 
tered with the most cautious discretion ;—in 
the most regular and impressive manner, to 
the utter abolition of “ starting” or other irre- 
gular treatment, which is usually neither ex- 
pedient, nor efficacious. Much of the indiscri- 
minate power of severity may be safely with- 
drawn, and would only be regretted by the few 
who, dreading the idea of sailors having a mo- 
ment’s leisure, are constantly inventing petty 


| occupation to “keep the devil out of their 


and wishes in this respect should be attended | 


to. The spirit of emulation has ever triumph- 


ed over the efforts produced by fear; and even | 
the appearance of rigour should be withheld, | 
where mild measures are sufficient for the end. | 


As flogging has been thought to be inflicted 
jn too arbitrary a manner, courts-martial held 
under the direction of the captain, by the offi- 
cers, would do away with much of the unplea- 
sant responsibility of the commander: and the 
latter might still have the right of bringing an 
offender before a general court, if dissatisfied 
with the previous proceedings; as also the 
power of mitigating, though not increasing 





minds.” Such commanders are perpetually 
making incursions into the boatswain’s pro- 
vince; and, mighty exact about trifles, often 
place greater stress in crossing top-gallant 
yards in harbour, than in running out guns 
briskly in action. 

The unnecessary mortifications of naval life, 
have been especially vexatious to a numerous 
class in our men of war, who, although they 
seldom become very able seamen, are zealous, 
spirited, and eminently useful to their country. 

hese are mostly young men from trades, and 
agricultural pursuits,—who, from disgust © 
their occupation, ardent emulation or other 
eauses, quit their tranquil homes, and cheer- 
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fally encounter the elements. Burns happily 
expresses it thus: 


‘* He saw misfortune’s cauld nor’ west, 
—_ mustering up a bitter blast ; 
A ii et brak his heart at last, 
ll may she be! 
So, took a berth afore the mast, 
An’ oure the sea.” 


To ensure an efficient supply of seamen, in- 
dependent of impressment, has been a deep 
consideration with many worthy statesmen and 
officers. One poepen embraces the enrol- 
ment of a certain number for the service of 
the state, one-third of whom were to serve on 
board ships and vessels of war, three years out 
of nine; with modifications for those who 
chose to continue their servitude, in the hope 
of gaining higher places on the scale of pen- 
sions. But of the several plans we have stu- 
died, the system of raising men, for limited 
service by ballot, seems the most eligible, be- 
cause, though coercive like the conscription of 
Napoleon, it is more impartial than the im- 
press, and therefore less abhorrent. By this 
mode seafaring characters only would in fact 
be comprehended, yet no longer linked, as in 
the existing impressment act, with “ lewd and 
disorderly men, rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
beggars.’ Great.expenses would be saved by 
the abolition of press-gangs, whilst high boun- 
ty-money, that fruitful source of desertion, 
might be placed to the credit account. Spi- 
rited landsmen, desirous of entering, should 
be admitted ; and, with policy, might be train- 
ed to a knowledge of the ordinary duties of a 
ship, before they were draughted into cruisers. 
Lord Collingwood, when in command of the 
Mediterranean fleet, recommended that as 
ships came out they should bring eighty or 
one hundred boys; for boys soon become tole- 
rable seamen, which landsmen very rarely do, 
as they are confirmed in other habits. 

To accomplish this very desirable object, 
strict registers of the seamen, and those occu- 
pied on the water, should be kept at the seve- 
ral ports; and after serving in the navy five or 
seven years in person, or by substitute, invio- 
lable protections should be given them. Mas- 
ters employing seamen in war, without these 
documents, should be rendered liable to fine, 
and the men to impressment. As every indi- 
vidual, gentle or simple, is liable to be drawn 
for the militia, by the acknowledged right of 
the king to the services of his subjects in time 
of war, so every mercantile seaman, whether 
master, mate, or other officer, should be sub- 
ject tothe ballot. Limited service would no 
doubt be a popular measure, and unattended 
with the injury once complained of in the 
army, that “ by the time a soldier bad been 
well drilled, he became entitled to his dis- 
charge.” Now, those raised for the navy 
would already be sailors; and it may be pre- 
sumed, that prize-money, hope of pensions, and 
kind treatment, would retain the larger por- 
tion of them. It is true, that ballot only will 
not efficiently man and keep up the anoual 
supply of men requisite for the navy; it will, 
however, secure a sound portion of sailors, and 
much may be expected from encouraging the 
entry of landsmen and boys. But one condi- 
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tion is absolutely necessary in all future trans- 
actions between Government and the seafar- 
ing community, and that is, a more faithful 
observance of protections than has hitherto 
been shown: they should be held sacred in all 
cases, save in the most imminent emergencies 
of the public welfare ; and their security should 
rest on Acts of Parliament, rather than Orders 
in Council. In addition to other encourage- 
ments, it were well if light-house keepers, Ad- 
miralty and Naval-office messengers, dock-yard 
attendants, and other men of naval establish- 
ments, were selected from amongst steady 
sailors, who had been at least five years afloat. 
And if ever such victories as those of the Ist 
of June, St. Vincent's, the Nile, or Trafalgar, 
are gained, it may be politic to reward the vic- 
tors with distinctions, if not also of reducing 
the time of probation for pensions, as was con- 
siderately done with the soldiers of Waterloo. 

Such reforms would be advantageous to the 
service, and incalculably beneficial to the na- 
tion: and they would render the personal con- 
dition of a man-of-war’s man superior to that of 
any corresponding class in the world. The 
fire of patriotism would then revive in bosoms 
where it has been cooled ; and, as where incli- 
nation leads exertion is sure to follow, the Bri- 
tish flag would still be spread in giory,—for 
there is much less to apprehend from superior 
force and heavier metal in our enemies, than 
in heartless crews on board our own ships. 

It is devoutly to be hoped, that the want, or 
contempt of practical knowledge, known under 
the expressive term of “ insolence of office,” 
which is so frequently manifested by some 
who accidentally or surreptitiously fal! into in- 
fluential situations, may not be allowed to im- 
pede the progress of naval improvement. A 
plethora of wealth has hitherto covered some 
of the public sores with an aspect of health, but 
they can only be prevented from injuriously 
festering, by attentive policy. The Royal 
Navy has been the grand barrier to the terrific 
strides of a destroying enemy, who, but for it, 
with even partial success, might have desolated 
the fair face of this beautiful country ; and the 
prosperity, power, and independence of Great 
Britain are too closely connected with her na- 
val preponderance, not to interest the strong- 
est feelings of her cabinet, her legislative as- 
semblies, and her public bodies in general. 
With this conviction are the present conclu- 
sions committed to the press, in the hepe that 
they may perchance meet the eye of some pa- 
triotic statesman; for no one should think our 
chance of brighter prospects so blasted, as only 
to contemplate a continuance of our present 
fortunes, nor should they subside into an in- 
sensibility to passing events. 


—— 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


MOZART.* 


Ar ~_—— ample justice is done to the me- 
mory of Mozart. Independently of the high 





* Biographie W. A. Mozart's. 
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gaatpain which his admirers must derive 
rom being made acquainted with the habits 
and peculiarities of the man, the criticisms and 
opinions upon the art contained in the familiar 
letters of this = master constitute a legacy 
to the musical world which is quite invalua- 
ble. They not only set at rest many disputed 
questions of taste, but establish the correctness 
of some opinions, which a diffidence in their 
own judgment alone has prevented others 
from avowing. When Mozart is arbiter, there 
can be no appeal from the decision. The re- 
velations of the Biography before us throw a 
new light upon the subject of Mozart's inven- 
tion, of his rank with respect to other com- 
posers, and of the real service which he ren- 
dered to music: and truly, in the comtempla- 
tion of the sublime attributes of his genius, 
and the imagination and feeling which he dis- 
played from childhood to manhood, there is 
enough to gratify his warmest admirers, and 
to elevate and ennoble humanity. Of the six- 
and-thirty sinfonias for the full orchestra, it 
appears that the half-dozen masterly composi- 
tions with which we are familiar in England 
were written considerably before Haydn's jour- 
ney to this country to complete his engage- 
ment with Salomon; so that Mozart had reach- 
ed perfection in the sinfonia style, and won the 
race, long before the man who had made the 
first strides in it, and who had the start of hin 
in years and experience. Respecting the 
operas of Mozart we had also fallen into an 
error, which, it must be confessed, when their 
extreme excellence is considered, was a natural 
one; viz. that they had cost him at the rate of 
a year’s labour each to polish and refine. Quite 
the contrary was the fact; Jdomeneo occupied 
him but.six weeks, La Clemenza di Tito but 
eighteen days: these, be it remembered, are 
works which defy the most scrutinizing and 
rigorous examination, exhibit melodies which 
never tire, and unequalled management of the 
orchestra. For the production of these models 
of the dramatic style, Mozart required no long- 
er time than a common-place Italian composer 
takes for the concoction of his ephemeral no- 
velties; and it is not unreasonable to conclude, 
that had his dramatic genius been properly ap- 
preciated and encouraged, instead of being op- 
posed, we might have enjoyed at least five-and- 
twenty operas from his pen. When we bring 
into one view all the qualifications of Mozart 
as a composer and practical musician, the re- 
sult is astounding. The same man, under the 
age of 36, is at the head of dramatic, sinfonia, 





riebenen, mit vielen neuen Beylagen, Stein- 
dracken, Musikblattern, und einem Fac-simile. 
Von Georg. Nikolaus von Nissen, Konig]. Da- 
nischem wirklichen Etatsrath und Ritter von 
Dannebrog-Orden, &c. &e. Nach dessen Tode 
herausgegeben von Constanze Wittwe von 
Nissen, froher Wittwe Mozart. (W. A. Mo- 
zart’s Biog 


raphy, from original Letters, and 
Collections of all that has been written upon 
him, with many additions, Lithographs, Pages 


of Music, and a Fac-simile. By George Nico- 
laus von Nissen, &c. &c. Published after his 
death by Constanze von Nissen, formerly the 
Widow of Mozart.) 2 vols. Svo. Leipzig, 
1829. 
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and piano-forte music—is eminent in the church 
style—and equally at his ease in every variety, 
from the concerto to the country dance or baby 
song: he puts forth about 200 compositions, 
including masses, motetts, operas, and frag- 
ments of various kinds; at the same time sup- 
porting himself by teaching, and giving public 
performances, at which he executes concertos 
on the piano-forte, the violin, or the organ, or 
plays extempore. But when we learn that the 
infant Mozart, at four years of age, began to 
compose, and by an instinct perception of beau- 
ty to make correct basses to melodies; and 
also that he became a great performer on two 
instruments, without the usual labour or prac- 
tice, we cease to be surprised at the mechani- 
cal dexterity of his fingers in after-life, when 
composition and other pursuits had engrossed 
the time usually employed in preserving the 
power of execution. 

The father of Mozart held the situation of 
Vice Kapell-meister and violinist in the chapel 
of the archbishop of Salzburg. In the service 
of this haughty and ignorant nobleman, (who 
appears to have been a complete feudal tyrant, 
and to have represented al! the pride and inso- 
lence for which the then beggarly princes of 
Germany were remarkable,) he was so i] paid, 
that notwithstanding his utmost exertions as 
an instructor, it was with difficulty he support- 
ed a wife and family. Anna Maria,* born Au- 
gust 29,1751, and Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
born January 27, 1756, were the only two, of 
seven children who survived. The sister made 
such progress on the harpsichord, that in the 
first journeys which the father took in order to 
display the talents of his children, she divided 
the public attention with her brother. Wolf- 

ang, however, not only profited as a player, 
rom the careful instruction which both the 
children received from their parent, but began 
then to exhibit the extraordinary precocity 
of his musical mind; the minuets and other 
little movements which he composed from the 
age of four to seven show a consistency of 
thought and a symmetry of design which pro- 
mised a maturity of the highest genius. Of 
the first expedition of Leopold Mozart with his 
son and daughter, in January, 1762, little ac- 
count is preserved, further than that they 
visited Munich, and played concertos on the 
harpsichord before the royal family. In the 
following autumn, (Wolfgang being then in his 
seventh year,) the father proceeded in the 
same company to Vienna; the journey was 
made by water, and the family gave concerts 
at the principal towns they passed, as oc- 
casion served. Leopold Mozart writes, “ On 
Tuesday we arrived at Jps, where two Mino- 
rites and a Benedictine who accompanied us 
said mass,t during whieh our little Wolfgang 
tumbled about upon the organ and played so 
well, that the Franciscan fathers, who were 








* This lady is at present living in Salsburg, 
and in 1826 had not entirely given up her occu- 
tion as an instructress in piano-forte playing. 
Tany pupils have been brought up under her, 
who, by a peculiar neatness and precision of 
performance, evince the excellent tuition of 
Nanette Mozart. 
t Probably at a convent. 
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just sitting down to dinner with some guests, 
ft the table, and ran with all their compan 
into the choir, where they were filled wit 
wonder.” A little before he says: “ the chil- 
dren are as merry as when they were at home. 
The boy is friendly with every body, but parti- 
cularly with military officers, as though he had 
known them all his life. He is the admira- 
tion of all.” At the court of Vienna the fam- 
ily was received with great favour, the Em- 
peror Francis I. being mightily pleased with 
“the little magician,” as he used playfully to 
call young Mozart. “ There is nothing won- 
derful,” said the emperor one day, joking with 


him, “in playing with all the fingers, but to | 


play with one finger and with the keys cover- 
ed, would really be surprising.” Upon which 
the child instantly performed in this manner 


with as much neatness and certainty as if he | 


had long practised it. The father writes, “you 
will scarcely believe me, when I tell you how 
graciously we have been received. The em- 
ress took Wolfgang on her lap, and kissed 
bim heartily.”"* It was at this time that Mo- 
zart began to display the feeling of a great 
artist: just before he commenced a concerto, 
seeing himself surrounded by people of the 
court, he asked the emperor “is not M. Wa- 
enseil here? he understands these things.” 
Gagenseil was called forward to the harpsi- 
chord; “I am going to play one of your con- 
certos,” said the boy, “ will you turn over for 
me?” 

As yet Mozart had only played on keyed in- 
struments, but on his return to Salzburg he 


ractised privately on a little violin which he | 


d purchased in Vienna, and, to the surprise 
of his father and some friends who had met to 
play over some new trios, he performed the | 
second violin part, and then the first, with cor- | 


rectness, though without method. His horror 


of the sound of the trumpet in childhood, and | 


the early passion he displayed for arithmetic, 
are well known; to the last he was fond of 
figures and was extremely clever in making 
calculations; though very improvident in his 
pecuniary affairs. The peculiar delicacy of 
Mozart's organization is displayed in the fine 
sense of hearing which he evinced at a tender 
age. Schachtner, a trumpeter, who used to 
visit his father, had a violin that Wolfgang 
was fond of playing upon, which he used to 
praise extremely for its soft tone, calling it the 
“ butter fiddle.” On one occasion, as the boy 
was amusing himself on his own little violin, 





* The following anecdote is recorded in the 
history of this journey :—Little Mozart one 
day, on a visit to the empress, was led into her 
presence by the two princesses, one of whom 
was afterwards the unfortunate queen of 
France, Marie Antoinette. Being unaccus- 
tomed to the smoothness of the floor, his foot 
slipped and he fell. One of the princesses 
took no notice of the accident, but the other, 
Marie Antoinette, lifted him up and consoled 
him. Upon which he said to her, “ you are 
very good, I will marry you.” She related 
this to her mother, who asked Wolfgang how 
he came to make this resolution. He answer- 
ed, “ from gratitude—she was so kind to me— 
whereas her sister gave herself no trouble,” 
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he said to Schachtner, “if you have left your 
violin tuned as it was when I last played upon 
it, it must be full half-a-quarter of a note flat- 
ter than mine. Those present 'aughed at a 
nicety of distinction, upon which the most 
critical ear could hardly pronounce; but the 
father, who had many proofs of the extraordi- 
nary memory and exquisite feeling of his son, 
sent for the instrument, and it was found to be 
as the boy had said. Although he daily gave 
fresh instances of his extraordinary endow- 
ments, he did not become proud or conceited, 
but was always an amiable and tractable child. 





The affection and sweetness which character- 
ize his airs were inherent in his disposition, 
and the following anecdote accounts for the 
| prevalence of those delightful qualities in his 
vein of melody :—‘* Mozart loved his parents, 
particularly his father, so tenderly, that every 
| night before going to bed he used to sing a lit- 
tle air that he had composed on purpose, his 
father having placed him standing in a chair, 
| and singing the second to him. During the 
| singing he often kissed his father on the top of 
the nose, (the epicurism of childish fondness,) 
and as soon as this solemnity was over, he 
was l@id in bed, perfectly contented and hap- 
py.” The young artist, in his eighth year, be- 
gan to show a manly intellect. It was in the 
third tour through Germany to Paris, London, 
&c. that the fame of Mozart extended through- 
out Europe; but as many particulars of this 
period of his life are already known, from the 
account published by Daines Barrington in the 
Philosophical Transactions, the Letters of Ba- 
ron Grimm, and other sources, we shall only 
notice the newest and most interesting inci- 
dents of this part of the Biography. From 
Wasserburg, Leopold Mozart writes, “ We 
went up to the organ to amuse ourselves, 
| where | explained the pedals to Wolfgang. 
He began instantly to make an attempt wit 
| them, pushed back the stool and preluded 
| standing, treading the bass to his harmonies as 
if he had practised for months.” The violin- 
playing of Nardini, whom the party heard at 
Ludwigsberg, is much praised by Leopold Mo- 
zart for the neatness of the execution, and the 
beauty and equality of the tone. At Frank- 
fort, Wolfgang one morning on waking began 
| toery. His father asked him the reason. He 
| said he was so sorry at not being able to see 
| his friends* Hagenaur, Wenzl, Spitzedwr, and 
Reibl. Though the children performed before 
| all the persons of distinction they met on their 
route, yet as they were often rewarded with 
costly presents, swords, snuff-boxes, trinkets, 
| &c. instead of money, the father had much 
| anxiety on this account. He says, in a letter 
| from Brussels, “ At Aix we saw the Princess 
Amelia, sister to the King of Prussia, but she 
has no money. If the kisses which she gave 





* The persons here named were musicians 
of the chapel in Salzburg. This is one out of 
a crowd of instances of the sensibility he 
evinced in tender years. It is curious that 
the letters of the infant Mozart contain no 
mention of his own precocious triumphs in mu- 
sic, but earnest desires to be made acquainted 
with what was going on among his friends at 





home. 
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my children, especially to Master Wolfgang, | pr p hae toning ab ee. 
| king p o only pieces 
of W = 5 


had been louis d'ors, we might have rejoiced.”’ 
In Paris little Mozart performed feats which 
would have done honour to an experienced 
Kapell-meister, transposing at sight, into any 
key whatever, any airs which were placed be- 
fore him, writing the melody to a bass, or the 
bass to a melody, with the utmost facility and 
without premeditation. His deep acquaint- 
ance with harmony and modulation surprised 
every one, and his organ-playing was particu- 
larly admired. A very pleasant picture® of the 
musical family was painted in Paris, of which 
an engraving is given in the Biography. Mo- 
zart’s sister relates, that when they were at 
Versailles, Madame de Pompadour had her 
brother placed upon a table, and that as he ap- 

roached to salute her, she turned away from 

im; upon which he said indignantly, “ I won- 
der who she is, that she will not kiss me—the 
empress has kissed me!” At Versailles the 
whole court was present to hear the little boy 
of eight years play upon the organ, and he 


wus moreover treated by the royal family with | 


reat distinction, particularly by the queen. 
Vhen she dined in public, young Mozart had 
the honour to stand near her, to converseswith 
her constantly, and now and then to receive 
some delicacy from her hand. The father 
‘writes, “ the queen speaks as good German as 
we do. As, however, the king understands 


nothing of it, the queen interprets al] that our | 


herove Wolfgang says.” Mozart's Opera, Ima, 
consisting of two sonatas for the harpsichord, 
with accompaniment for a violin, dedicated to 


Madame Victoire de France, was printed in | 
One of these in 6 has a lovely flow of | 
melody, and the parts are put in a masterly | 


Paris 


and finished etyle. 


On the 10th of April, 1764, the family ar- | 


rived in England, and remained there until the 
middle of the following year. 
fell ill of a dangerous sore throat during his 
stay, and as no practising could go forward in 
the house at that time, his son employed him- 
self in writing his first sinfonia. It was scored 


with all the instruments, not omitting drums | 
| of composition. 


and trumpets. His sister sat near him while 
he wrote, and he said to her, “‘ remind me that 
I give the horns something good to do. An 
extract or two from the correspondence of the 


father will show how they were received in | 


England. 

“A week after, as we were walking in St. 
James's Park, the king and queen came by in 
their carriage, and, although we were differ- 
ently dressed, they knew us, and not only that, 
bat the king opened the window, and, putting 
his head out and laughing, greeted us with 
head and hands, particularly our Master Wolf- 
gang.”"—* On the 19th of May we were with 


their Majesties from six to ten o'clock in the | 


evening. No one was present but the two 





* By M. Carmontelle, an amateur. “ The 
engraver, M. Mechel, is now busily employed | 


upon our portraits— Wolfgang is playing the 
harpsichord—I, behind his chair, the violin— 
Marian is singing, leaning with one arm on 
the harpsichord, and in the other hand holding 
her music.”— Correspondence of Leopold Mo- 
zart. 


, Hospital. 
| certo on the organ at it. 


Leopold Mozart | 
| stops, and built wholl 


| kreutzer. 
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rinces, brothers to the king and queen. The 


agenseil, but of Bac bel, and Handel, 
all of which he performed prima vista. He 
played upon the king's organ in such a style 
that every one admired his organ even more 
than his harpsichord performance. He then 
accompanied the queen, who sang an air, and 
afterwards a flute-player in a solo. At last 
they gave him the bass part of one of H=ndel’s 
airs, to which he com dso beautiful a me- 
lody that all present were lost in astonishment. 
In a word, what he knew in Salzburg wasa 
mere shadow of his present knowledge; his in- 
vention and fancy gain strength every day.” 


' —“ A concert was lately given at Ranelagh 


for the benefit of a newly-erected Lying-in- 
[ allowed Wolfgang to play a con- 
bserve—this is the 
¥ to get the love of these people.” 

large portion of Leopold. Mozart's letters 
is occupied with masses to be offered up for 
their health, &c. and during his sojourn in the 
Five-fields, Chelsea, he appears to have been 
in considerable hope that he had converted a 


| Mr. Sipruntini (a Dutch Jew, and a fine vio- 


loncello player,) to Catholicism. After dedi- 
cating a set of sonatas to the queen, and expe- 


| riencing great patronage from the nobility, 


Mozart, with his father and sister, in July, 
1765, crossed over into the Netherlands. At 
the Hague a fever attacked both children, and 
had nearly cost the daughter her life. On 
their recovery, they played before the Prince 
of Orange, and Wolfgang composed some va- 
riations on a national air, which was, just then, 
sung, piped, and whistled through the streets 
of Holland. The organist of the cathedral in 
Haerlem waited upon the Mozarts, and invited 
the son to try his instrument, which he did the 
next morning. Mozart senior describes the 
organ as a magnificent one, of sixty-eight 
of metal, “as w 

would not endure the dampness of the Dutch 
atmosphere.’ Upon the return of the family 
to Salzburg, Mozart enjoyed a year of quiet 
and uninterrupted study in the bigher walks 
Besides applying to the old 
masters, he was indefatigable in perusing the 
works of Emanuel Bach, Hasse, Handel, and 
Eberlin, and by the diligent performance of 
these authors, he acquired extraordinary bril- 
liancy and power in the left hand. On the 


| llth of September, 1767, the whole family 


proceeded on their way to Vienna ; but as the 
small pox was raging there, they went to Oll- 


| m@tz instead, where both the children caught 


that disorder. At Vienna, Mozart wrote his 
first opera,” by desire of the emperor. Though 


| the singers extolled their parts to the skies, in 


presence of Leopold Mozart, they formed in 
secret a cabal against the work, and it was 





* For this work, “ La finta semplice,” an 


opera buffa, the original score of which con- 


tained 508 pages, Mozart did not receive a 
“The whole hell of music here,” 
writes Leopold Mozart, “ has risen to prevent 
the talent of a child from being seen. The 
singers have sworn, that if they are obliged to 
perform it, they will give it as miserably as 
they can, and do their best to spoil it.” 
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never performed. The Italian — and 
composers who were established in this capi- 
tal did not like to find themselves vee + ges in 
knowledge and skill by a boy of twelve years 
old, and they therefore not only charged the 
composition with a want of dramatic effect, 
but they even went so far as to say, that he 
had not scored it himself. To counteract such 
ealumnies, Leopold Mozart often obliged his 
son to put the orchestral parts to his gra 
tions in the presence of spectators, which he 
did with wonderful celerity before Metastasio, 
Hasse, the Duke of Braganza, and others. 
The injurious opinion of the nobility, which 
these people hoped to excite against the young 
musician, had no success; for he composed a 
Mass—an Offertorium—and a Trumpet Con- 
certo for a Boy—which were performed be- 
fore the whole court, and at which he himself 
presided and beat the time. The year 1769 
was employed by Wolfgang in studying the 
Italian language; and in the practice of compo- 
sition ; and at this time he was appointed con- 
cert master to the court of Salzburg. 

Father and son now made the tour of Italy, 
and met in every city with an enthusiastic re- 
ception. Young Mozart had not as yet ven- 
tured out of the beaten track of composers, but 
preserved the old forms of melody and har- 
mony, and wrote in a style which was particu- 
larly learned and correct. His operas pro- 


duced about this period were thought to have 
an air of stiffness, from the contrapuntal know- 
ledge which they exhibited; what principally 
distinguished him, therefore, from other com- 
posers, was the facility with which he scored, 


and the extraordinary fluency of his ideas. 
The father writes from Mantua, Jan. 11, 1770: 
“We arrived yesterday, and an hour after- 
wards went to the opera. We are well, thank 
God! Wolfgang looks as if he had made a 
campaign—a little reddish brown about the 
nose and mouth—something like the complex- 
ion of the emperor.” Ata concert which was 
given in the Philharmonic ee Room, 
young Mozart, in presence of all the literati, 
the official, military, and other personages of 
distinction in Mantua, among other things 
composed two sonatas out of two ideas which 
were given to him by the orchestra director on 
the violin—to the violin part of a sinfonia he 
added all the other parts—and from the simple 
mbject of fugue which was laid, he produced 
such masterly combinations in its development, 
that he created as usual the highest astonish- 
ment. Anacreontics, ts ext e, and 
verses of ull sorts, were literally showered 
upon him. Every poet was ready with his ef- 
fusion. ‘“ Al Signore Amadeo Mozart, giovi- 
netto ammirabile'—* dulcissimo puero et ele- 
Sg lyriste, &c.” The father writes 

Milan, Feb. 3. ‘We were yesterday at 
the last rehearsal of the new opera ‘ Cesare in 
Egitto,’ which is very good. ... Wolfgang can 
add nothing to my letter to-day, as he is com- 
posing two Latin motetts for two castrati— 
one fifteen, the other sixteen years of4. It was 
at their earnest request—and, as they sing 
beautifully and are comrades, he could not re- 
fuse them.” Again—“ As Count Firmian is 
now better in health, we have had the honour 
of dining with him. After dinner he sent 
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Wolfgang the works of Metastasio, in nine 
volumes, of the beautiful Turin edition, and 
handsomely bound. You may imagine how 
leased we are with this agreeable present.” 
t was probably from reading Metastasio, that 
Mozart's taste in lyric poetry was formed; for 
he was, in maturer life, fastidious in the choice 
of the words which he set to music; and the 
uninterrupted flow of melody and versification 
distinguishes his airs from those of any other 
composer. Another circumstance of the Ita- 
lian tour, highly influential upon the after life 
of Mozart, was the daily hearing of the highest 
and most pathetic style cof church music—Italy 
having in the latter part of the last century 
produced some of her greatest ecclesiastical 
works. In the colebrated Requiem, which was 
composed purely from love of the expressive 
in sacred music, we may find the result of the 
author’s young devotion to this branch of the 
art—the consequence of listening to choral ef- 
fects in the cathedrals of Italy. Mozart hav- 
ing made an engagement to produce the first 
opera for the carnival of Milan, our travellers 
proceeded to Bologna, where Wolfgang found 
an enthusiastic admirer in the great contra- 
puntist, Padre Martini, who was astonished to 
find a boy of fourteen years old capable of giv- 
ing the answers instantly in the rigore modi, 
to any subject of fugue which might be laid 
before him. At Parma, the Mozarts were in- 
vited to the house of a Signeora Guari, sur- 
named Bastardella, who sang three airs to 
them. This singer's voice was of an incredi- 
ble compass. Leopold Mozart thus describes 
it:—“ 1 should not have believed it possible 
that she could reach C in altissimo, had not 
my ears convinced me of the fact. The pas- 
sages as Mee me has written them were in 
her air, and she sang these something softer 
than the deep notes, but as beautifully as an 
octave pipe in an organ. In short, the trills 
and the whole were, note for note, what Wolf- 
gang has marked. Her voice extends down to 
G. She is not handsome, nor yet ugly, but 
has at times a wild look in the eyes, as you 
may see in persons subject to convulsions—she 
has also a lameness in one foot.” 

In Rome, Mozart gave a miraculous attesta- 
tion of his quickness of ear, and extensive me- 
mory, by bringing away from the Sistine Cha- 
pel the “ Miserere of Allegri,” a work full of 
imitation and repercussion, mostly for a double 
choir, and continually changing in the combi- 
nation and relation of the parts. This accom- 
plished piece of thievery was thus performed : 
—the sketch was drawn out upon the first hear- 
ing, and filled up from recollection at home— 
Mozart then repaired to the second and last 
performance, with his manuscript in his hat, 
and corrected it.” A letter of the father, from 
Rome, is so pleasantly graphic that we cannot 
refrain from making an extract— 

“14th April, 1770.—On the day of our ar- 
rival we went to St. Peter's, to the Capella 
Sizti, to hear the Miserere at matins. On the 
12th, we saw the pope, and indeed stood very 





* Mozart produced his copy at a concert in 
Rome, and the Castrato Christofori, who sw 
at the performance of the Miserere, pronoun 
it perfect. 
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near to him as he waited upon the poor people. 
Our elegant attire, and the air with which I 
speak to my valet in the German language, 
had much influence on the armed Swiss, who 
ran to make way for us, and assisted us through 
every difficulty in our passage. Some took 
Wolfgang for a German cavalier—others for a 
prince—and the servant did not undeceive 
them. I was supposed to be his tutor. In this 
estimation we went to the table of the cardi- 
nals. Wolfgang happening to stand between 
the seats of two cardinals, one of them (Palla- 
vicini) beckoned to him and said, ‘ Will you 
have the goodness to inform me, in confidence, 
who you are?’ Wolfgang told him. The car- 


dinal answered in the utmost surprise, ‘ What, | 


are you that famous boy of whom so much has 
been written tome?’ Upon this Wolfgang in- 

uired, ‘ Are you not the Cardinal Pallavicini * 
The cardinal replied, ‘1 am—why ?? Wolfgang 
then said, that we had letters to his eminence, 
and would be glad to pay our respects. The 


cardinal was much pleased, said that Wolfgang | 
spoke Italian well, and continued—‘ Ick kan | 
| gang, among many embraces, a copy of verses 
| which he had made Signora Corilla write for 


auk ein venig deutsch sprekken. When we 
took our leave, Wolfgang kissed his hand, and 
the cardinal lifted his baret from his head, and 
said something extremely complimentary. 

“ You are aware that the celebrated Miserere 
of this place is so highly prized, that the musict 
are forbidden, on pain of excommunication, to 
take any part away from the chapel, to copy it 
themselves, or allow any other person to do 
so. However, we have got it. Wolfgang has 
already written it out; and we should have 
sent it with this letter to Salzburg, had not 
our presence been necessary in order to per- 
form it. More lies in the execution than in 
the composition itselfi—meanwhile, we will not 
suffer this mystery to fall into other hands, ut 
non incurremus mediate vel immediate in cen- 
suram ecclesia. Wolfgang is well, and sends 
a country dance. He wishes that M. Cyrillus 
Hoffmann* would compose the steps to it.” 

Particular directions for producing effect in 
this dance occupy the remainder of the letter. 
The slow voluptuous movement of the style of 
dancing prevalent in Italy gave Mozart great 
pleasure; in the postscripts to his father’s let- 
ters, which he generally addressed to his sis- 
ter and playfellow, he speaks of this subject 
with as much zest as of his own art. Later in 
manhood he became a pupil of Vestris, and the 
gracefulness of his dancing was much ad- 
mired, especially in the minuet. Mozart's fre- 
quent request for books of arithmetic is also 
characteristic of the bias of his inclinations at 
this time of life ; and herein may, peruaps, be 
discovered the foundation of that regularity 
and symmetry which distinguish his composi- 
tions, for, had he not joined exquisite imagina- 
tion and sensibility to his faculty for numeri- 
cal calculations, he must have fallen into the 
dryness of a pedantic contrapuntist. 

Leopold Mozart gives a pleasant account of 
the meeting of his son with Thomas Linley. 
This youth, who was brother to the celebrated 
Mrs. Sheridan, and one of the most promising 
violin players that England ever produced, 


Mozart. 


himself on the canal in the pleasure-grounds 
of a nobleman in England, to whom he was 
paying a visit. The passage will show the es- 
timation in which our little countryman was 
held by a foreign judge :—* At Florence we 
met with a young faglichmen, who is a pupil 
of the famous Nardini. We became acquaint- 
ed with this boy at the mansion of the learned 
poetess, Signora Corilla, to whom we had re- 
commendations from M. Langier. He is just 
of Wolfgang's size and age, and plays exqui- 
sitely The other day the little Eng- 
lishman, who is a most charming boy, brought 
his violin to us, and played the whole after- 
noon. Wolfgang accompanied him upon the 
violin. The following day we dined with M 
Gavard, treasurer to the Grand Duke. Af. 
ter dinner the two boys played by turns, not 
like boys, but men. Little Thomas accompa- 


| nied us home, and wept bitterly, when he un- 


derstood that we were to continue our journey 
on the morrow. As, however, our departure 





was to take place at noon, he came to us at 
nine o'clock in the morning, and gave Wolf- 


He went with 


him the preceding evening. 
I wish you 


our coach as far as the city gates. 
| had seen this scene.” 
About this time Mozart's voice began to 


| break, and he ceased to sing in public, unless 


words were put before him; the violin he con- 
tinned to play, but mostly in private. The 
alarming illnesses which had attacked his chil- 
dren on their journey kept Leopold Mozart in 
continual anxiety—the malaria of Rome and 
the heat of Naples were alike dreaded by him 
He writes, “ Wolfgang is as careful of his 
health as if he were a grown man;” in another 
place, “ Wolfgang is well, only he has, as usual, 
a little toothache on one side.” The travel- 
lers arrived at Naples in May, and fortunately 
procured cool and healthy lodgings. Here 
they visited the English Ambassador, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, whose acquaintance they had 
made in London, and whose lady was not only 
a very agreeable person, but a charming per- 
former on the harpsichord. She trembled on 
playing before Mozart. The concerts given 
by the Mozarts in Naples were very success- 
ful, and they were treated with great distinc- 
tion; the carriages of the nobility, attended by 
footmen with flambeaus, fetched them from 
home and carried them back; the queen greeted 
them daily on the promenade, and they re- 
ceived invitations to the ball given by the 
French Ambassador on the marriage of the 
Dauphin. 

If Mozart had not been engaged to compose 
the carnival opera for Milan, he might have 
written that for Bologna, Rome, or Naples, as 
at these three cities offers were made to him, 
a proof of what his genius had effected in Ita- 
ly. Returning to Rome, on the last stage of 
their journey, a serious accident had nearly 
happened to the party, for one of the horses 

| plunged, reared, and fell on his side.” Leo- 
| pold Mozart carefully held his son from falling, 
| though at the same time his own leg was se- 





was unfortunately drowned, while ¢ | 





* Dancing-master to the court of Salzburg. 


* “Two horses and a postillion,” the ‘Sather 
observes, “‘ are three beasts.” 
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verely grazed by the iron of the broken har- 
ness. On revisiting Cardinal Pallavicini, Mo- 
zart was surprised to be addressed Signore Ca- 
valiere,* and thought it a jest, until the cardi- 
nal presented him from His Holiness with the 
order of the cross, the same honour which had 
before been conferred on Gluck. Mozart con- 
cludes a few linés to his sister thus:—“I am 
astonished that you can compose so beautiful- 
ly! The song is delightful. Try something 
often. Send me soon the other six minuets of 
Haydn. Mile. j'ai Uhonneur d’étre votre trés 
humble serviteur et fréere, Chevalier de Mozart. 
—Addio.” We have a pleasing picture of the 
little “ Signore Cavaliere” on his arrival at 
Rome, after travelling twenty-seven hours 
without sleep: his father writes, “* As soon as 
we had eaten a little rice and some eggs, | put 
Wolfgang in achair. He began instantly to 
snore, and slept so soundly, that I undressed 
him completely, and laid him in bed, without 
his giving the least sign of waking. He con- 
tinued snoring though I lifted him from the 
seat and set him down again. 
in the morning at nine o'clock, he could not 
think how he had got to bed.” 
Mozart received the libretto of the opera he 
had undertaken to compose, and with it a lrtst 
of the persons who were to perform. The 
name of the opera was “ Mitridate, Re di 
Ponto,” the production of a Signora Cigna- 
Santi. In this city Mozart was unanimously 
elected Member of the Philharmonic Acade- 
my, but not before he had passed through the 
usual examination. On the 9th of October, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, he was obliged 
to attend in the hall of the academy, where he 
received from the Princeps Academia, and the 
two censors, in the presence of the whole so- 
ciety, an antiphone to set in four parts. The 
beadle led him into an antichamber and locked 
the door. In little more than half an hour he 
was ready, and was then visited by the censors 
and others, who voted by black or white balls. 
As the balls were all white, when Mozart was 
called in, he was welcomed by a general clap- 
ping of hands, and the congratulations of the 
assembled musicians. He had finished the 
task in about one-sixth of the time which it 
commonly occupied. The biographer has given 
us a copy of the Gregorian subject, which was 
amplitied by Mozart; the canto fermo is in the 
bass, and the three upper parts are so close in 
the imitation, and put together with so much 
symmetry and knowledge of counterpoint, that 
had not the abstraction of the Miserere from 
the Pope's Chapel exhausted admiration, it 
must have been excited in the highest degree 
by this performance. 

On the 26th of December, 1770, the opera 
seria, Mitridate, was brought out, and met with 
remarkable success, many parts of it being en- 
cored, which were unusual with new dramatic 
compositions. Scarcely an air but was follow- 
ed by loud applause and cries of Evvira il 

ro—Evviva il Maestrino! For the first 
three representations Mozart accompanied the 
recitative at the first harpsichord; Maestro 





* Mozart only maintained his title “ ritter 
von Mozart” in youth; Gluck, however, kept 
his state on all occasions. 

Museum.—V or. XV. 


When he awoke | 


At Bologna, | 
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Lampagnani played upon the second; after- 
wards Maestro Melchior Chiesa played the se- 
cond and Lampagnani the first. During the 
composition of the Mitridate, Leopold Mozart 
writes, “If our friends would, as they have 
lately done, send us a little merriment in their 
letters, it would be charitable, for Wolfgang is 
now so intensely employed on serious matters, 
and is himself become so serious, that I am 
gad when something droll falls into his hands.” 
n Venice the Mozarts were surprised to hear, 
what they certainly did not expect to hear in 
Italy, two poor people in the street, singing to- 
gether in fifths. At first they imagined them 
to be singing different songs, but as the per- 
formers came nearer, the music proved to be 
a beautiful duet in pure fifths; the father ob- 
serves, with characteristic national partiality, 
“ | have never heard such a thing in Germa- 
ny.” Mozart returned to Milan in 1771, and 
wrote “scanic in ‘ba, a serenata for the mar- 
riage festivities of the Archduke Ferdinand; 
most of the choruses in this piece formed ac- 
companiments to a ballet. In January, 1773, 
Mozart produced his second opera seria for the 
carnival of Milan, entitled Lucio Silla. Mozart 
in this piece studied thé capacity of the famous 
prima donna de Amicis, and gave her passages 


| of display with which she was well satisfied ; 


but the opera did not create a great effect on 
its first appearance, owing to the awkwardness 
of the first tenor, who unfortunately so exag- 
gerated the anger which his part expressed, 
that he raised a laugh among the audience. 
De Amicis, engrossed by her part, did not per- 
ceive the cause of the laughter, and on the 
first evening did not sing well; onthe ensuing 
performances the music had better fortune, 
and the opera was given more than twenty 
times successively. 

Between the years 1773 and 1775, Mozart 
visited Vienna and Munich, with his father. 
In the latter city he composed two grand mass- 
es, an offertorium, a vesper service, and the 
opera buffa La finta Giardiniera, and on his re- 
turn to Salzburg, Ii Re Pastore, a serenata for 
the archdake Maximilian. The epoch at which 
Mozart's genius was ripe may be dated from 
his twentieth year; constant study and prac- 
tice had given him ease in composition, and 
ideas came thicker with his early manhood— 
the fire, the melodiousness, the boldness of har- 
mony, the inexhaustible invention which cha- 
racterize his works, were at this time apparent ; 
he began to think in a manner entirely inde- 
pendent, and to perform what he had promised 
asa regenerator of the musicalart. The situa- 
tion of his father as Kapell-meister, in Salz- 
burg, indeed gave Mozart some opportunities 
of writing church music, but not such as he 


| most coveted, the sacred musical services of 





the court being restricted to a given duration, 
and the orchestra but poorly supplied with 


| singers; it was therefore his earnest desire to 


get some permanent appointment in which he 
could exercise freely his talent for composition, 
and reckon on a sufficient income. When 
childhood and boyhood had passed away, his 
quondam patrons ceased to wonder at, or feel 
interest in his genius, and Mozart, whose early 
years had been spent in familiar intercourse 
with the principal nobility of Europe, who had 
No. 90,—2 T 
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been from court to court, and received distine- 
tions and caresses unparalleled in the history 
of musicians, up to the period of his death gain- 
ed no situation worthy his acceptance, but earn- 
ed his fame in the midst of worldly cares and 
annoyances, in alternate abundance and pover- 
ty, deceived by pretended friendship, or perse- 
cuted by open enmity. The obstacles which 
Mozart surmounted in establishing the immor- 
tality of his muse, leave those without excuse 
who plead other occupations and the necessity 
of gaining a livelihood as an excuse for want of 
success in the art. Where the creative faculty 
has been bestowed, it will not be repressed by 
circumstances. 

One passage from a letter to the Padre 
Martini, written by Mozart in his twentieth 

ear—a period at which youthful vanity even 
in men of genius is often strong—well displays 
the constitution of his mind. The Elector of 
Bavaria, desiring to see what experience in 
counterpoint the young composer possessed, 
commanded him to produce a motett, to be per- 
formed at the offertory on the following Sun- 
day. This composition, hastily written as it 
was, Mozart sent to the Padre Martini at 
Bologna, requesting him to give his candid 
and unreserved opinion upon it, adding with 
a beautiful modesty “ we live in this world to 
be continually improving, and it is in science 
and the fine arts especially, that by communi- 
cating our sentiments one to another, we are 
ever making advances.” So thought Mozart 
at twenty, and such were the noble aspirations 
of his mind at five-and-thirty, when he looked 
down from the eminence of his Requiem and I/ 
Don Giovanni upon all other creations in 
church or dramatic music. 

In the hope of gaining some comfortable set- 
tlement in life, Mozart quitted Salzburg for 
Paris in 1777, in company with his mother, and 
to this journey, stimulated as he was by the 
necessity for exertion, we owe some of his 
most masterly compositions. His extreme 
youth was however an impassable barrier to 

is reception of the office of Kapellmeister, in 
an age when wig and wrinkles were the only 
titles to respect. The careful and good father," 
whose life, as he expressed it, Aung on his son's, 
parted from him with great sorrow and melan- 
choly forebodings—Paris was a dissipated city, 
and Mozart then at an age when nature herself 
is the young man's enemy. At this portion of 
the work an autobiography commences, in the 
course of which we are presented with some 
epinions upon music which are absolutely in- 
valuable. On this journey Mozart remained 
some time in Munich, offering his services in 
such capacity as they might be deemed useful, 
but the answers which he received to his ap- 
plications for employment were ‘ you are too 
young’—“ you must first travel in Italy and 

ain fame’’—there is at present no vacancy.” 
Tn spite of these disappointments, he medi- 
tated a plan for settling in Manich, and of 





* To show the humble means of the Mozart 
family at this period, it may be noted that Leo- 
pold M. recommends his wife and son to put up 
at the Lamb in Augsburg, “ where,” he says, 
“there are pretty little chambers, and dinner 
costs only 30 kreutzers per head.” 
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engaging to produce two serious and two comic 
German operas every year. He writes to his 
father ‘I am here much beloved—and how 
much more will this be the case, if I raise the 
character of the national musical drama.” In 
another place he says “ most of the nobility 
have a dreadful mania for every thing Italian.” 
He gives the following account of a singer then 
at Munich : 

“The first female singer of the German 
opera, named Keiserin, is a native of this place, 
and daughter of the cook of a certain nobleman 
here. She appears on the stage a very agree- 
able girl, but I have never seen her nearer. 
It was the third time of her performance when 
I heard her. She has a beautiful voice, not 
strong, nor yet weak, but very pure and witha 
good intonation. Her master is Valesi, and, 
you may soon perceive by her singing, that he 
not only knows how to sing, but how to teach 
singing. 1 was astonished to hear how beauti- 
fully she managed the crescendo and decrescen- 
do. Her shake is at present very slow, but 
that pleases me well, as it will be so much 
more clear and articulate when she quickens it; 
besides it is easier to make it rapid. The peo- 
ple are quite pleased with her, and I with them 
My mother was in the parterrre; she went at 
half-past four to get a place. I went two hours 
later, as I can go into the boxes, being well 
enough known. I was in the box of Hausa 
Branca; I looked at Keiserin through my 
opera glass, and called often brava, bravissima, 
as | remembered it was only her third appear- 
ance. The piece is called Das Fischermdad- 
chen, and is a very good adaptation of the 
music of Piccini. They talk of giving here a 
German opera seria, and it is wished that | 
may compose it.” 

Leopold Mozart dissuaded his son from set- 
tling unappointed in Munich, as a scheme at 
which he says the archbishop would laugh 
“ there is as yet no necessity to make yourself 
so cheap: you may live so in any place. 
When Wolfgang went to deliver his letters of 
recommendation in Augsburg, he was accom- 
panied by a substantial citizen who “ had the 
honour” of cooling his heels in the front of the 
house like a lackey, while he paid a long and 
ceremonious visit to some very tiresome people 
Here is a lively portraiture of the party :* 

* | had the honour of playing for three-quar- 
ters of an hour upon a good pianoforte of 
Stein, in presence of the starched son-in-law, 
his long-necked young wife, and a silly old 
woman. I played fantasias and all the music 
they had. prima vista, among other things 4 
very pretty piece of one Edelmann. They 
were all extremely polite, and so was I, as it is 
my custom to be with people as I find them. 
As I said I should go after dinner to Stein’s,! 
the young gentleman offered to take me there 
himself. 1 thanked him for his kindness, and 
promised to meet him at two o'clock. I went 
in company with this son-in-law, who has the 
complete look of a student; although I had 
begged him not to mention who I was, M. Von 
Langemantel was imprudent enough to say to 





* These extracts are from Mozart's letters 
to his father. 
t A celebrated piano-forte maker. 
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M. Stein: ‘I have here the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you a virtuoso upon the piano-forte,” 
and then he smirked. I began immediately to 
protest against what he had said, and added 
that I was an unworthy pupil of M. Sig! of 
Munich. Stein shook his head and replied, 
‘Have I the honour of seeing M. Mozart?’ 
‘O no,’ said I, ‘my name is Trazom, I have a 
letter for you.’ He took the letter, and would 
have opened it, but I did not leave him time, 
and said, ‘ Don't read the letter now, let us go 
into the room where your piano-fortes are, I 
am most anxious to see them.’ 1| ran immedi- 
ately to one of the three piano-fortes in the 
room, and began to play; he could hardly get 
the letter open, for eagerness to know who I[ 
was. The signature was enough, ‘O!’ cried 
he, and embraced me overjoyed.” 

Some idea of his organ playing may be ga- 
thered from the following observations :— 

“ When I said to M. Stein that it would 
please me to try his organ, as | had a passion 
for organ playing, he was much surprised, and 
said, ‘ how ean aman like you, such a piano- 
forte player—like to play upon an instrument 
which has no douceur, no expression, no piano 
or forte, but is from beginning to end alike? 
No matter, however; for, after all, the organ is, 


in my opinion, the king of all instruments.’ We | 


wenttogether. I soon found out by his talk, that 
he thought! should play the organ in the piano- 
forte style. He told me that he had taken Cho- 
bert at his own désire to the organ, and ‘I was 
sorry,’ said he, ‘ that Chobert had informed every 
body, asthe church was pretty full; for though 
I knew that the man possessed fire, spirit, and 
rapidity enough, those qualities are not good 
for organ playing. However, when he began, 
[altered my opinion of him.’ I only answered, 
‘do you think, M. Stein, that [ shall run about 
upon the organ? that requires something very 
different.’ We at last came into the choir; | 
began to prelude, then came a fugue, after 
which he said, laughing, ‘I can easily believe 
that you like to play the organ, when you play 
in that style.’”’ 

Mozart next went to Manheim, where he re- 
mained until March, 1772, about five months; 
so agreeable did he find his residence there, 
that he made many efforts to obtain the hum- 
ble appointment of music-master to the chil- 
dren of the royal family, purely for the sake of 
remaining among ardent friends and admirers 
of the art. He gives a delightful account in 
his letters of being assisted by a good natured 
governess in his little stratagems to procure 
the situation he desired. When the prince 
walked up to the place where Mozart was 
standing overlooking the practice of the chil- 
dren, the governess said, “ Mr. Mozart here 
has written a beautiful rondo; he was desired 
to play it. As soon as she could again find an 
opportunity, she said, “‘ Mr. Mozart has com- 
posed some variations upon Fischer's Minuet;” 
these he likewise performed, and they pleased 
excessively. The benevolenee of this good 
creature in assisting Mozart to display his rea- 
diness in piano-forte playing and composition, 
failed in producing the desired effect; the elec- 
tor paid Mozart compliments, but did not re- 
eeive him into his household. When we think 
that the genius of such a composer—one, as he 
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himself says, “eager to work,” might have 
been easily retained in Manheim for about 
forty pounds a year, we may-imagine the ob- 
tuseness of the age with respect to music. 
The applause of the nobility and gentry when 
Mozart played to them, followed as a matter 
of politeness, but not from conviction of his 
merit. He writes, “ They think because I am 
little and young, that nothing great or old is 
in me; they shall, however, soon see.” Mo- 
zart —— to have been disgusted with the 
mode of life in Salzburg, and to have dreaded 
that his father might recall him on account of 
his ill success in the real object of his expedi- 
tion; and this is partly the reason why his let- 
ters from Manheim contain an unusual rela- 
tion of the praises and compliments which re- 
sounded on all sides of him. His object in 
this was to prop the hopes of his father. 
Wendling, < flute-player in Manheim, was a 
firm friend of Mozart. As the latter had been 
buoyed with expectations of employment in 
the elector's family, when undeceived, he was 
in some difficulty about the means of living 
longer in Manheim. When Wendling was 
informed of this, his face flushed, and he said 
to Mozart, ‘“‘ We must finda way. You must 
stay here at least two months, until we can gu 
together to Paris.’’ Mozart writes to his father, 

“The other day I went to dine as usual 
with Wendling, who said to me, ‘ Our Indian 
(a Dutch gentleman who lives here upon his 
fortune, and is a great lover of the arts,) is a 
fine fellow. He-will give you two hundred 
florins to write for him three little, easy, and 
short concertos, and a couple of quartets for 
the flute. You will get through Cannabich 
two pupils at least, who pay well. You must 
publish by subscription a set of duets for the 
violin and piano-forte. You will dine and sup 
here every day, and can lodge at the house of 
the Counsellor Serarius ; so these matters will 
cost you nothing * 

This amicable arrangement was adopted, 
and the friends afterwards proceeded in com- 
pany to the French capital. 

On the 2°41 of March, 1772, Mozart arrived 
in Paris} accompanied by his mother, who, in 
the July following, was attacked by a sudden 
illness, of which she died, to the great grief of 


| her son; on this occasion he experienced much 


kindness from Baron Grimm, with whom he 
lived in the house of Madame d'Epinay. He 
writes, “I have here a pretty little room, 
which commands a pleasant prospect, and am 
as comfortable as circumstances will allow me 
to be.’ Mozart entered Paris buoyant with 
hope, as the following passage from his corre- 
spondence shows: ‘“ Nothing pleases me more 
than the thought of the concert spirituel in Pa- 
ris, as I shall probably have something to com- 
pose for it. The orchestra is so large and good, 
that they will be well able to perform my fa- 
vourite compositions—chorusses—and these I 
am happy to say the French like .. . . ‘Until 
now the Parisians have been accustomed to 
Gluck’s chorusses. Rely upon me, I| shall 
use my utmost exertions to make the name of 
Mozart renowned, and I am not at all afraid of 
succeeding in the attempt.” In this city Mo- 
zart wrote much instrumental music, partico- 
larly for four wind-instrument players, who 
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were his personal friends: Wendling (flute), 
Ramm (oboe), Punto (French horn), and Rit- 
ter (bassoon). By writing concertos, and 
through intimacy with the performers them- 
selves, he created an effect in the manage- 
ment of this part of the orchestra that other 
composers had never dreamed of. However, 
the life he led in Paris was far from being en- 
viable—his designs were perpetually thwarted 
by the intrigues of music directors—he heard 
good music spoiled, and his own ideas fre- 


quently misrepresented in the performance of 


them. With reference to the cabals which 
were performed by petty musicians against 


the performance of his works, he writes, “ If | 
I were in a place where the people had ears to | 


hear, hearts to feel, who only understood and 
possessed a little taste for music, 1 should 
laugh heartily at these things; but as far as 
regards music, | am living among mere beasts 
and cattle. How can it be otherwise—they 
are just the same in all their joys and sorrows, 
and in every thing else. No place in the 
world is like Paris. You must not think that 
Lramble, when I talk in this manner of the 
music here, ask whom you will about it, if he 
is capable of giving an opinion, and not a 
Frenchman born, he wil! tell you the same.” 
Mozart concludes by saying, that he daily 
prays God he may bring honour to Germany, 
and become rich enough to help his father out 
of his straitened circumstances, that they may 
all live happily together. Mozart had here as 


pupil in composition a daughter of the Duc de 
Guines ; he instructed her for two hours daily, 


and was well paid for his trouble. The ac- 
count he gives of her to his father is extremely 
characteristic :— 

“She plays magnificently upon the harp, 
and possesses much talent and genius, particu- 
larly an incomparable memory, for she can 

lay all her pieces (about two hundred) by 
foo, She doubts, however, whether she has 
any genius for composition, any thoughts, or 
ideas; her father (who, between ourselves, is 
a little too much in love with her) says that 
she certainly has ideas, but that she is too diffi- 
dent, and wants confidence in herself. We 
shall see. If she has no ideas (and | have as 
yet discovered none), God knows | cannot give 
them. Her father does not wish to make any 
great composer of her. He says, ‘ She shall 
not write any operas, airs, concertos, or sinfo- 
nias, but merely grand sunatas for her instru- 
ment as* I do for mine. To-day | gave her 
the fourth lesson, and as far as concerns the 
rules of composition, I am tolerably satisfied 
with her. She put the bass very well to the 
first minuet that | set before her. Afterwards 
she began to write in three parts. She tired 
herself with attempts at this, but I could not 
help her, and it was too early to make any fur- 
ther advance unless she had genius, but she 
has no ideas. I have tried her in all possible 
ways; among others, it came into my head to 
give her a simple minuet, to see if she could 
make a variation upon it. Now, thought |, 
‘ she does not know how to begin ;’ so | began 
to vary the first bar, and told her she should 





* The duke was an amateur flute-player. 
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keep to that idea, and carry it forward; at last 
that was finished pretty well. I then requested 
her to begin something herself—only a first 
part—a melody—so she resolved for a quarter 
of an hour, and nothing came. I therefore 
wrote four bars of a minuet, and said to her, 
‘ See what a stupid fellow I am— I have began 
this minuet, and cannot finish the first part of 
it—be so good asto do it forme.’ She thought 
it impossible; at last, with infinite labour, some- 
thing came to light. I was thankful that some- 
thing had come at last.” 

Mozart was offered the situation of organist 
at Versailles, which he would not accept; 
““some good employment,” he writes, “ would 
be very agreeable to me, but nothing under 
Kapell-meister, and well paid.” The equani- 
mity of his temper was never so much put to 
the test as by the orchestra in Paris. The 
| only movement of anger which he displays 

throughout his whole correspondence is after 

hearing one of his sinfonias twice spoiled suc- 
| cessively at rehearsal; he could not endure to 
hear it so scraped, and huddled off. He had re- 
solved, if it had gone on thus at the perform- 
ance, to have entered the orchestra, taken the 
violin out of the leader's hand, and directed it 
himself. We cannot omit another passage 
characteristic of Mozart. He was recommend- 
ed by Baron Grimm to the Duchesse de Cha- 
bot, and of the reception which he had from 
this lady he gives the following description :— 

“1 was obliged to wait half an hour in a 
great chamber, which had no fire-place, but 
was cold asa vault. At last came the Duch- 
esse de Chabot, and politely begged me to ex- 
cuse the state of the piano-forte, as none of 
theirs were in good order. I said that I would 
play willingly, but now it was impossible, as I 
could not feel my fingers for cold, and begged 
she would allow me to go into a room where 
there wasa fire. O ow, Monsieur, vous avez 
raison—was the only answer. She then sat 
down and began to draw, in company with seve- 
ral gentlemen, who all sat round a large table. | 
had the honour to wait a full hour. Doors and 
windows were open, and I became not only in 
my hands, but in feet and body cold as ice, and 
my head began to ache. They were all very 
silent, and | did not know what to do from cold, 
head-ache, and long waiting. 1| often thought 
that if it had not been for M. Grimm I would 
instantly have gone away. At last I played 
upon a miserable, wretched piano-forte. What 
annoyed me most was, that the lady and gen- 
tlemen kept on drawing, and I was obliged to 
play to the chairs, tables, and walls. | lust all 
patience at this, and so, after playing the half 
of Fischer's Variations, | rose up, and received 
a world of compliments. I said, however, that 
I could do myself little honour upon such a 
piano-forte, and it would give me much plea- 
sure to fix upon another day when they hada 
better one. The lady did not receive my ex- 
cuse, and I was obliged to remain another half 
hour until her husband came. She now came 
and sat by me, and listened to me with great 
attention, and I at once forgot all the cold and 
head-ache, and the miserable piano-forte, and 
played as Il am used to do when in good hu- 
mour. Give me the best piano-forte in Eu- 
| rope, and people for hearers who either do not 
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or will not understand or feel what I play, and 
I should have no pleasure in it.” 
Léopold Mozart, finding his son disappointed 


| 
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voice should be fearful, it should make the 


| hearer thrill from the sense of its reality; this 


| effect cannot be produced where the length is 


of his object in Paris, and disgusted with the | 


bad taste of the French, seized the opportunity 


of pressing his return to Salzburg, which, as | 
it lay equally between Vienna, Munich, and | 


Italy, offered facilities towards his writing an 
opera, if an engagement came from either of 
these quarters. There was another little cir-, 
cumstance which it is not improbable power- 
fully reinforced the paternal advice, which 
was, that Mozart had heard, in Manheim, a 
certain Mademoiselle Aloysia Weber* sing so 
much to his satisfaction, that he had fallen in 
love with her, and as the sentiment was mu- 
tual, they parted, depending on each other's 
fidelity, When Mozart again visited her in 
Manheim, he found altered affections in the 
lady—she would hardly recognise him; upon 
which he transferred his regard to her sister 
Constance, who appreciated his talents better. 
She became his pupil on the piano-forte, and 
he instructed her with pleasure. 


Mozart, according to the Court Calendar of | 


Salzburg, of 1730-1731, was in occupation as or- 
ganist to the court and cathedral; and at this 


time was engaged to compose IJdomeneo, a | 


German serious opera, for the carnival at Mu- 
nich. So well pleased was he with the singers 
and the subject fixed upon, that he reckoned his 


temporary residence in Munich, while compo- 
sing the airs, or superintending the rehearsals | 


of his opera, among the happiest part of his 


life. 


were the principal performers in Jdomeneo; 
they were delighted with the airs Mozart 
wrote for them, as was the orchestra with the 
accompaniments, which so excited the genius 


of the composer, that though he gained in ma- | 


turer years greater correctness in the minutie 
of writing, he never surpassed the fire and 
beauty of the ideas which he developed in this 
work. Even after Don Giovanni had appear- 
ed, Idomeneo remained a favourite opera of the 
composer, and indeed ranked second in his es- 
timation. 
of musicians, and would suffer no passage to 
remain in any drama upon which he was em- 
ployed, where there was any thing irreconcila- 
ble between the music, the poetry, and good 
sense: of this kind was his objection to the 
sentences apart sometimes introduced by the 
poet into airs, that have an absurd effect in 
the repetition which the symmetry of musical 
thought requires. The following criticism 
elearly evinces his vocation to dramatic music. 
He writes to his father :— 

“ Tell me, do you not think that the subter- 
ranean voice is heard too long? Conceive 
rightly—picture to yourself the theatre ; the 





* At a later period the celebrated Prima 
Donna, Madame Lange. She possessed all 
the perfections of a great singer, and was suc- 
eessively engaged at the Court Theatre in 
Manich, at the Grand Opera in Vienna, at 
Schroder’s Theatre in Hamburg, and lastly at 
the German Opera in Amsterdam, where she re- 
eeived 800 ducats, two benefits, and lodging free 
ofexpense. She now resides privately in Vienna. 


great. If the Ghost in Hamlet did not speak 
so long, it would make a stronger impression 
on the audience. It is easy to shorten this 
passage which will gain more than it wiil lcse 
by it.” He adds, “ { want for the march in the 
second Act, which is first heard from a dis- 
tance, some sordini for trumpets and horns 
such as are not to be had here. Send me some 
by the next diligence, that I may have others 
made from them.” 

Mozart heard in Munich a mass by one 
Grua, of a kind which he writes, “one might 
easily compose a dozen every day.” Respect- 
ing his opera airs, it was a saying of his, that 
he liked to fit them to the singer, as a tailor 
did a well-made coat to the back of the wearer. 
He had some difficulty in suiting Raff, who 
was an old man, and not in a condition to sus- 
tain any very lengthened effort. During the 
progress of the opera he writes,— 

“[ have still another alteration to make, 
which is Raff's fault. He is however in the 
right, and if he were not, still one must do 
something to give his grey hairs pleasure.” In 
another place, “ I had almost forgotten to tell 
you, that last Sunday, after mass, Count Seau 
stopped and spoke to me very condescendingly, 


' and said, ‘I am rejoiced to see you here again,’ 


Dorothea and Lisette Wendling, and | 
Raff, a tenor, who was his particular friend, | 


| Seinsheim. 


} [really did not expect this.’ 


and when I said | would do my best to gain the 
applause of His Highness, he patted me on the 
shoulder and said, ‘Oh! I have no doubt of 
that.” “Munich, Dee. 1, 1780. The rehear- 
sal has had extraordinary success. There were 
only six violins, but all the wind instruments 
were present; no hearers were admitted but 
the sister of Count Seau and the young Count 
I cannot describe to you what joy 
and astonishment prevails; I expected nothing 
else, and assure you that [ went to this rehear- 
sal as serene in mind as if I were going toa 
feast. Count Seinsheim said to me, ‘ I assure 
you, though I expected great things from you, 
At Cannabich's 


| they are all my especial friends. When I went 


Mozart was the most philosophical | 


there after the rehearsal, (for we had mach 
discotrse with the count,) Cannabich’'s wife 


| eame out to meet me and embraced me, for 
| joy of my success; afterwards Ramm, Lang, 





and I, went home full of spirits and gaiety. 
Ramm said, (when you know this you will say, 
‘that’s a trae German—you can read his 
thoughts in his face,') ‘No musie has ever 
made such an impression upon me, and I can 
assure you I have thought fifty times of the 
delight your father will have when he hears 
this opera. But enough of this. My cough 
has become worse in attending these rehear- 
sals.” ‘| have just received intelligence 
that the opera is to be put off another week ; 
the last rehearsal is fixed for the 27th of Janu- 
ary, my birth-day ; I am glad of it, they will 
have time to practice more carefully. Among 
several little disputes, I have had a hard con- 
test with Count Seau about the trombones.* 





* The voice from beneath the earth was ac- 
companied by three trombones and two horns 
placed on the same spot. The whole orchestra 
was silent while this lasted. 
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I call it a hard contest, because I was obliged | 


to be rather surly with him before | could get 
my own way.” 
Leopold Mozart, his daughter, and a great 


body of the town’s people of Salzburg travelled | 


to Munich to be present at the first representa- 
tion of Jdomenco, and were witnesses of the 
rapturous applause which was bestowed on 
that composition. 
Misericordias Domini, was written at 


could do in the church style. 
In the middle of March, 1781, Mozart was 


called to Vienna by command of the Arch- | 
bishop of Salzburg, whose employment he soon | 


quitted, being treated with no higher distinc- 
tion than a servant of the household. After 
relating his safe arrival in Vienna to his father, 
he continues— 


“IT write this in Mesmer’s garden in the | 
...T have a charming room in the | 
same house with the archbishop; Brunetti and | 
Che distin- | 


landstrasse. 


Ceccarelli lodge in another house. 
zione! At halt past eleven we dined, which was 
unfortunately for me something too early; the 


company consisted of two valets, the comptrol - 
ler, M. Zetti, the confectioner, two cooks, Cec- | 
The two | 
valets sat at the head of the table, but I had | 


carelli, Brunetti and my littleness. 


the honour of sitting above the cooks, and fan- 
cied I was again in Salzburg. At dinner a 


great deal of coarse silly joking went forward, | 


but not with me, for I was always silent, or if 
obliged to speak, it was with the greatest se- 


riousness; so, when I had finished my dinner, | 
| ago knew from my mouth the state of mya 
| fairs, and what I had to expect from you; but 


I went about my business.” 

Mozart writes, in another place,— 

‘** My chief desire here is, to get a favourable 
introduction to the emperor, as I am deter- 
mined that he shall know me. | should delight 
to play my opera through to him, and some 

ood fugues ; those are what he likes.” 

The archbishop would not allow Mozart to 
give concerts on his own account, or tu play at 


the houses of the nobility; the following pas- | 


sage, written just before he quitted his situa- 
tion, shows his uneasiness in it. 

“We had a concert to-day, at which three 
pieces of mine were performed; new, of course. 
They were a rondo to a concerto for Brunetti, 
a sonata with violin accompaniment for my- 
self, which | composed last night, between 
eleven and twelve o'clock, (that I might be 

I only wrote out the accompaniment 


Poy t 
for Brunetti, and retained my own part in my | 


head.) then a rondo for Ceccarelli, which he 
was obliged to repeat; for all this work I get 
nothing. What makes me half desperate is, 
that the same evening on which we had the 
music, | was invited to the Countess Thun’s, 
and who do you think was there?—the Em- 
peror! Adamberger and Weig! were there, and 
each had fifty ducats. What an opportunity!” 

Mozart now left the archbishop, and support- 
ed himself by teaching the piano-forte and 
composing for that instrument; he considered 
himself in better circumstances with only two 
scholars in Vienna, than he was in Salzburg. 
Every Sunday, at twelve o'clock, he went to 
the Baron von Swieten, who was a great lover 
of Handel and Bach, which weekly visit in- 
duced him to form a collection not only of the 


The celebrated offertorium, | 
this | 
period to show Count Seau what the composer | 
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fagues of Sebastian, but of Emanuel and Fried- 
mann Bach. Mozart writes thus to his sister :— 

“ Here I send vou a prelude and a three part 
fugue It is owing to Constance that this 
fugue has made its appearance. Baron von 
Swieten, to whom I go every Sunday, allows 
me to take home the works of Handel and 
Bach, when I have played them through to 
him. When Constance heard the fugues she 
was quite in love with them, and will hear 
nothing but fugues, particularly Handel and 
Bach. As she had often heard me play fugues 
out of my head, she asked me if J had never 
written any. When I said no, she scolded me 
for having neglected the most beautiful and 
scientific part of music, and never eeased 
urging me till I had written this fugue. | 
have written Andante Maestoso above it, only 
that it may not be played fast, because, if a 
fugue is not played slowly, the entrance of the 
subject is not clear, and it produces no effect. 
When 1 have an opportunity I shall compose 
five more, and present them to the Baron von 
Swieten. ... Therefore Jet nobody see it. 
Learn it by heart and play it, which is no easy 
task to accomplish with a fugue.” 

On the 12th of July, 1782, “« Der Entfahrung 
aus dem Serail,’ an opera, which Mozart had 
written the preceding year, was brought out by 
desire of the emperor. Immediately after the 
production of this work, Mozart, who had long 
waited for his father’s permission to marry 
Constance Weber, became her husband. On 
this subject he writes to Salzburg —* My dear 
Constance, now, thank God, my wife, long 


her affection and regard for me were so great, 
that she readily and joyfully sacrificed all her 
future life to my fortunes. . . . Our whole nup- 
tial feast consisted of a supper given by the 
Baroness Von Waldstetten, which was really 
more princely than baronial. During the sup- 
per I was surprised with a piece of my own 
composition, played upon sixteen wind instru- 
ments..... My opera has been played again, 
at the desire of Gluck, who has made me many 
compliments upon it. To-morrow I am to 
dine with him.” About this period, Mozart 
wrote his most beautiful things for the piano- 
forte; sonatas, with and without accompani- 
ments; and concertos. He writes, Dec. 21, 
1722, “ lam engaged at each of Prince Galli- 
zin’s concerts.—I am always fetched and 
driven home in his carriage, and treated in 
the noblest manner possible. I have so much 
to do, that I know not which way to turn my 
self. I am busy giving lessons the whole 
morning until two o’clock—then we dine. 
After dinner I am obliged to grant my poor 
stomach a short hour for digestion; thus I can 
only write in the evening, and this not always, 
because I am frequently obliged to go out to 
concerts.” Mozart was at work upon the se- 
cond of bis violin quartetts,* dedicated to 





* These quartetts were not understood in 
Italy. Artaria, of Vienna, sent a set of them 
to Italy, which was returned to him on account 
of the engraver's mistakes’ The new harmo- 
nies, and bold appoggiature of Mozart, were 
taken for wrong notes. 
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Haydn, when his wife was in her first confine- 
ment. He wrote in her chamber (for it was 
never his custom to sit at the piano-forte when 
composing), and whenever she was in pain he 
ran to her side to console and cheer her; as 
soon as she became easier, he was again at his 
paper. The “ Minuet and Trio,” were written 
immediately after her delivery. At the end of 
July, 1783, Mozart and his wife paid a visit to 
the father in Salzburg, and appear to have then 
been in some pecuniary embarrassments, for 
Mozart was arrested when stepping into the 
coach, for a debt of thirty florins. During the 
three months he remained in Salzburg, he 
finished a Mass composed for tne safe delivery 
of his wife, which was performed on the 25th 
of August, at St. Peter’s Church where she 
sang the solos. He also wrote for Michael 
Hayda, who was ill, two acts of an Italian 
opera, and two beautiful duets for violin and 
viola, which were afterwards published under 
Michael Haydn's name. Upon his return to 
Vienna, Mozart sent his father a long list of 
the concerts at which he had to perform, add- 
ing, “I don’t think I shall easily get out of 
practicesin this way.” 


“ Vienna, April 10th —My concert in the | 
I wrote two | 


theatre has had great success. 
grand concertos for it, and a quintetto for oboe, 
clarinetto, corno, fagotto, and piano forte, 
which received immense applause; and I es- 
teem it myself the best | have ever written. | 
wish you could have heard how beautifully it 
was performed! To tell you the truth, I was 
at last tired with the mere playing, and I take 
it as no small compliment that my hearers 
were not so.... We have now here the ce- 
lebrated violin player of Mantua, Mademoi- 
selle Strinasacchi. She is a very good per- 
former, and has much taste and expression. | 
am now writing a sonata, which we shall per- 
form together at the concert on Thursday.” 
The following are the curious particulars of 


the composition of this sonata —Strinasacchi | , 
j; and “ Clemenza di 


sent for her part, to study it, the morning be- 
fore the concert. 


met her in the concert room, where they per- 


formed the sonata together, to the delight of | 
| performed; the success of this opera rescued 


the audience, without having had a rehearsal, 
and the composer himself playing from memo- 


ry. The emperor Joseph looked out of his | 


} neder in Vienna, 


box, and saw with amazement that Mozart had 
only drawn the lines of the bars on the music 
paper before him. The following letter is ho- 
nourable to Paesiello end Sarti :— 

“ Vienna, 9th of June, 1784.—We shall have 
a concert to-morrow, at the house of M. Ployer, 
at Débling, a little way in the country, at 
which Mademoiselle Babette will play her 
new concerto in G, I the quintett, and then 
both of us the grand sonata for two piano- 
fortes. I shall fetch Paesiello in the coach, 
that he may hear my pupil and my composi- 
tion. He has been stopping here since his re- 
turn from Petersburg in May. 
Sarti had not been obliged to set out for Russia 
to-day, he would have accompanied us. Sarti 
is an honest, man ; I have played a great 
deal to him, and made some variations upon 
one of his airs, which delighted him.” 

Mozart's subscription concerts were given 





| for Schénbrunn. 





Mozart had had no time to | 
write his own, nor to see the lady before he | 


If Maestro | 
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on the Mehlgrube in Vienna. When his father 
visited him in February, 1785, he gave a series 
of six, which were held on Fridays, to which 
the subscription was three ducats; at this pe- 
riod he was so fully occupied, that he n 
played whole movements of his new concertos 
in public, without having been once enabled to 
try them, much less practise them beforehand. 
In a city like Vienna, where piano-forte play- 
ing was and is rigorously criticised, this is an 
extraordinary proof of Mozart's self-confidence 
and fine power of execution. Haydn said, “I 
never can forget Mozart's playing—i went to 
the heart.’ Leopold Mozart writes to his 
daughter—“ On the 12th of February, the 
singer Laschi gave a concert in the theatre, 
at which your brother played a magnificent 
concerto, which he has written for Paradies in 
Paris. I was in a good box, where I heard all 
the changes in the instruments so delightfully, 
that tears came into my eyes. As your brother 
was going out of the room, the einperor, with 
hat in hand, complimented him, and cried out 
‘ Bravo, Mozart!’ There was no end to the 
clapping.” Mozart now wrote “ Davidde pe- 


| nitente,” for the pension fund of the widows of 


musicians in Vienna ; and in the beginning of 
the year 1746, by cominand of the emperor Jo- 
seph, the ‘ Schauspiel-director,” an operetta 
On the 28th of April of the 
same year, came out “ Le Vozze di Figaro,” 


| a work which did not please the public of Vi- 


enna so highly as the forgotten production of 
some obscure composer, called “Una cosa 
rara,’ which appeared about the same time. 
Salieri endeavoured with all his might to pre- 
vent the success of “ Figaro,” and so far suc- 
ceeded with the Italian singers, that they were 
proceeding to spoil the second act, when Mo- 
zart went in great dismay to the emperor's 
box, and pointed out to him what they weve 
doing with his music. They were reprimand- 
ed; but Mozart never brought out another 
great opera at Vienna ;—the “ Don Giovanni,” 
Tito,” were written for 
Prague. “The Bohemians,” Mozart used to 
say, “understand me.” Bondini, the manager 
of the opera house in Prague, was in misera- 
ble circumstances when “ Don Juan” was first 


him from his embarrassments, as, at a later 
period, that of the * Zauberfléte” did Schicka- 


Two anecdotes of Mozart's readiness of in- 
vention are in their kind complete. When he 
visited Prague, towards the winter of 1787, he 
gave, by universal desire, a concert in the 
opera house, at which all the pieces were of 
his own composition. At the end of the con- 
cert he played on the piano-forte, extempore, 
for half an hour; the audience applauded so 
violently, that he sat down again; when he 
had finished, the public was more furious than 
before, he therefore took his place a third time. 
A voice in the pit now called out “ from Figa- 
ro,”"—on which Mozart took as his subject the 
air “ Non pid andrai,” and made twelve most 
ingenious and exquisite variations upon it, with 
which he ended one of the most triumphant 

erformances of his life. Mozart often visited 
Doles, the ‘cantor of St. Thomas's School, in 


: Leipsic, with whom he felt much at his ease. 
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One evening, before setting out for Dresden, | 


he supped with Doles, and was in great spi- 
rite. The cantor begged of him to leave some- 
thing in his own hand-writing, as a remem- 
brance. Mozart was sleepy; and would have 
gone to bed; however, he asked for a piece of 
paper. This he tore in two, and wrote for five 
or six minutes ; he then rose up, with two ca- 
nons in three parts, one gay and the other dole- 
ful; these were tried over separately, but the 
surprise of the company was at its height 


when it was discovered that they would go to- | 


gether, and that they produced the most co- 
mic effect. In the midst of the laughter which 


these canons created, Mozart bid the company | 


good night. 

At the first rehearsal of “ Don Giovanni,” 
Signora Bondini, who was the Zerlina, after 
many attempts, did not cry out exactly in the 


proper place, at that part of the end of the first | 


act, where she is seized by Don Juan. Mozart 
desired the band to repeat the passage—he 
then went on to the stage, waited for the pro- 
per moment, and grasped her so unexpectedly 
and forcibly, that she was quite frightened and 
screamed out. “That's the way,” said he, 
praising her; “you must shriek out in that 
manner.” Mozart was enjoying himself among 
his friends the day before the “ Don Juan” was 
brought out, and the overture was not begun. 
It was finished during the night, and perform- 
ed the next day, without rehearsal. During 


the introduction, Mozart said to some of the 
band near him—*“ The overture has indeed 
gone off well, although a good many notes fe/l 


under the desks.” There was nothing of which 
he complained more bitterly than the hurrying 
of the time of his compositions. 
by that means to give them fire—if there is no 
fire in the composition itself, it will never be 
put into it by quick playing.” From the end 


of the year 1787, when the Don Juan was first | 


performed, to 1790, Mozart was principally oc- 
cupied on the accompaniments to Handel's 
*“* Acis and Galatea,” *“‘ Messiah,” ‘Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day,” aud “ Alexander's Feast ;"’ 


he also finished the opera buffa, “ Cosi fan | 


tutte,” for the Italian opera in Vienna; and 
made several tours” from one end of Germany 
to the other. 





* Carlessness of his affairs frequently ren- 
dered these journeys necessary, to recruit his 
finances. At the latter end of the year 1790, 
Mozart was in some pecuniary troubles, when 
he wrote to his wife from Frankfort. “I am 
resolved to manage my concerns here as pru- 
dently as possible for your sake. Whata deli- 
cious life we will lead! I will work—so work 
that even through unexpected accidents we 
may never again be thrown into so fatal an 
embarrassment. 


see into my heart, I should be almost ashamed. 
Here nothing gives me pleasure—perhaps if 
you were with me, I might find more gratifica- 
tion in the good natured behaviour of the peo- 
ple about me. P.S. Many tears fell upon the 
ve as I wrote this page. Now let’s be merry 


isses begin to fly about astonishingly—De- | 
I just | 


vil'—here are heaps of them—ha, ha! 
now caught three, which were most exquisite.” 


“ They think | 


Iam happy asa child at the | 
thought of seeing you again—if any one could | 
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In the four last months of his life, when his 
| health was fast declining, he wrote, “ Die Zau- 
Berflote,” “La Clemenza di Tito,” the “ Re- 
quiem,” two cantatas, a concerto for the clari- 
onet, besides other things. The history of the 
“ Zauberflote” was this :—Schikaneder, an old 
acquaintance of Mozart, and manager of a 
theatre, came to him in much trouble, and ask- 
ed him to write an opera to suit the taste of 
the Vienna public, as the only means of saving 
his affairs from ruin. Mozart undertook the 
task, upon condition that if the opera succeed- 
| ed, he should retain the exclusive sale of the 
| score to other theatres, so to recompense his 
labour. The opera was received with acclama- 
tions, and in a few weeks Mozart heard that it 
had made its way to other parts of Germany, 
though no manager had bought a score of him 
When he was told of the knavery of Schicka- 
neder, all he said was “ der Lump!” (the ras- 
callion)—and forthwith the whole affair was 
| forgotten. The opera of “La Clemenza di 
| Tito,” was begun in the coach, on the road to 

Prague, and finished in little more than a fort- 

night; Mozart had already fallen sick, looked 
| pale and melancholy; though sometime”; among 
| his friends, his spirits would revive. On his 

return to Vienna, he worked at the “ Requiem’ 

with unremitting assiduity, and with the live- 

liest interest in it—his diligence increased 

with the decay of his health. His wife saw, to 

her great affliction, that he was fast sinking 

under this occupation. One fine day in au- 
| tamn she drove out with him to the Prater, to 

distract him from his work ;—as they sat down 

in a solitary spot, Mozart began to speak of 

death, and said, that he was writing the “ Re- 

quiem” for himself. Tears came into his eyes. 

“ No, no,” said he, as she tried to talk him out 

of these gloomy fancies; “ I am too well con- 
| vinced that [ cannot last long: some one has 
certainly give me poison!* I cannot get rid of 
this thought.”—Believing that his illness was 
increased by the composition of the Requiem, 
his wife consulted a physician, who advised 
her to take the score from him. For some 
days there was a slight improvement in his 
| health, and the performance of a little cantata, 

entitled “ Das Lob der Freundschaft,” revived 

his spirits so much, that he desired to have the 

Requiem again. The favourable symptoms, 

were, however, of short duration ; he became 
| weaker and weaker, and died on the 5th De- 

cember, 1791, at midnight. He had kept his bed 
| for fifteen days before his decease. His disor- 
der commenced with swelling of the hands and 
feet, which was followed by sudden fits of vo- 
miting. He was perfectly sensible until two 
hours before his death, when the physician, M 
Closset, ordered cold applications to his head, 
which shook him violently. The ordinary 
symptoms of inflammation of the brain were 
found to exist in Mozart. During his illness he 
was never impatient, except when he thought 


| 


* Salieri lay for some time under the imputa- 
tion of this crime, from the eagerness of some 
of Mozart's friends who knew Salieri to be an 
implacable foe of the composer, and therefore 
supposed him capable of the atrocity. The 
wiser part looked upon these words of Mozart 
as the mere phantom of his imagination. 
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of the unprovided condition of his family. A 
favourite canary bird, which sang rather too 
loud for him at this time, was removed to a 
more distant chamber. A letter of his sister- 
in-law contains the following :— 

“The next day, (on which he died,) I called 
inthe evening. How alarmed was | when my 
sister met me at the door with these words, 
‘God be thanked that you are come. Last 
night he was so ill that I did not think he would 
survive this day. If he should be so again, he 
will die to-night—go to him and see how he 
is. As I approached his bed, he calied to me, 
‘fam glad you are here—you must stay to- 
night and see me die.’ I tried to persuade him 
out of this, but he angwered, ‘I have already 
the taste of death upon my tongue, I can feel it, 
and who will be with my Constance if you are 
not?’ I only went away for a short time to 
give my mother some intelligence | had pro- 
mised her, and when I came back to my dis- 
consolate sister, Sissmaier was by Mozart's 
bed-side. Upon the counterpane lay the Re- 
quiem, and Mozart was explaining his meaning 
to him, that Sissmaier might complete the 
work after his death.” 

Benedict Schack, a performer in Schickane- 
der's theatre, was the confidential and inti- 
mate friend of Mozart, and much with him du- 
ring the composition of the Requiem. He re- 
lates that Mozart received fifty ducats for this 
work, half of them in advance. The greater 
part of it was written in Trattner's garden. 

“ As soon as the composer had finished a 
movement, he went to the piano-forte, sung it, 
and played over the instrumentation. On the 
afternoon before his death, the score of the 
Requiem was brought to his bed-side, and Mo- 
zart and some friends sung it ; himself the alto 
voice, Schack the soprano, Hofer, (Mozart's 
brother-in-law,) the tenor, and Gerle the bass. 
They reached as far as the first bars of the La- 
crymosa, when Mozart was seized with such a 
violent fit of weeping, that the music was given 
over.” 

Mozart had six children, but two sons were 
the only part of his family that survived; one 
of these is at present a music director at Lem- 
berg, the other a merchant in Milan. His wi- 
dow entered into a second marriage with M. 
Von Nissen at Vienna, in 1809, and resided for 
ten years at Copenhagen, during which time 
the materials for this Biography were collected. 

In the exterior of Mozart there was nothing 
remarkable ; he was small in person, and had 
a very agreeable countenance, but it did not 
discover the greatness of his genius at the first 
glance. His eyes were tolerably large and 
well shaped, more heavy than fiery in the ex- 
pression ; when he was thin they were rather 
prominent. His sight was always quick and 
strong; he had an unsteady abstracted look, 
except when seated at the piano-forte, when 
the whole form of his visage was changed. His 
hands were small and beautiful, aud he used 
them so softly and naturally upon the piano- 
forte, that the eye was no less delighted than 
the ear. It was surprising that he could grasp 
so much as he did in the bass. His head was 
too large in proportion to his body, but the 
hands and feet were in perfect symmetry, of 
which he was rather vain. The stunted growth 
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of Mozart's body may have arisen from the 
early efforts of his mind; not as some suppose, 
from want of exercise in childhood,—for then 
he had much exercise,—though at a later pe- 
riod the want of it may have been hurtful to 
him. Sophia, a sister-in-law of Mozart, who 
is still living, relates: “ he was always good 
humoured, but very abstracted, and in answer- 
ing questions seemed always to be thinking of 
something else." Even in the morning when 
he washed his hands, he never stood still, but 
would walk up and down the room, sometimes 
striking one heel against the other; at dinner 
he would frequently make the ends of his nap- 
kin fast, and draw it backwards and forwards 
under his nose, seeming lost in meditation, and 
not in the least aware uf what hedid.” He 
was fond of animals, and in his amusements 
delighted with any thing new; at one time of 
his life with riding, at another with billiards. 
Mozart composed even during his recrea- 
tion. Some friends, who were one day play- 
ing at billiards with him at a coffee-house in 
the suburbs of Prague, observed that while 
the game went forward he often took a book 
out of his pocket, cast a glance into it and 
played on, singing at the time the Thema 
hm-hm-hm. They were astonished and de- 
lighted when he played to them at Duschek’s 
house the beautiful quintett in the Zeuberflote 
between Tamino, Papageno and the three la- 
dies, which he had actually completed at the 
billiard table. Many of the pieces in Don Juan 
were written in the garden of his friend Dus- 
chek during skittle playing, which was an 
amusement there; when it came to Mozart's 
turn, he would leave his work, but as soon as it 
was over, he wrote on, without being disturb- 
ed by the talking and laughing about him. At 
the first rehearsal of Don Giovanni, one of the 
trombone players, at the words—Di rider fine- 
rai—where the commendatore speaks, (which 
was at first accompanied on three trombones 
only) could not play his part correctly, though 
the passage was tried several times. At 





* These apparently trivial reminiscences not 
only present a picture of the man, but serve a 
higher purpose, as they throw light upon his 


habits of composition. Taking into considera- 
tion the rapidity with which he wrote, the 
depth of his ideas, his extraordinary memory, 
and these constant fits of abstraction in his so- 
cial intercourse, we shall have little doubt but 
that, in composing, the whole of his work had 
been arranged previously in his brain, and that 
nothing was lett him to do beyond the mecha- 
nical labour of copying. Another anecdote 
helps to confirm this opinion. There needed 
no excesses of wine or gallantry te account for 
the shortness of a life spent in continual 
thought, and in the excitement of beautiful 
ideas. Mozart's sins of dissipation have been 
exaggerated, though he was certainly not im- 
maculate. Hibs little frailties of one kind were 
duly confessed in the quarter where they might 
be deemed most offensive, and forgiven. Schick- 
aneder inveigled him into occasional libations 
of punch or champagne, which injured him 
much, and led him into the pernici t 

Consumption soon follow- 





of writing at night. 
ed upon this course. 
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length Mozart went up to his desk and ex- 

lained how he would have performed it.— 
Upon which the man said drily enough “ It 
cannot be played so, nor do I think you are able 
to teach me to play it.” Mozart, laughing, 
cried out, “ God help me! I teach you the 
trombone! here, give me your part, I will alter 
itin a minute.” He did so, and instantly added 
two oboes, two clarionets and two bassoons. 
He would often listen to the wild music of the 
Bohemian peasants: there was at an inn in 
Prague where he lodged, a harper who enter- 
tained the guests with the favourite airs from 
Figaro, a self-taught man, who knew nothing 
of notes; Mozart heard him, called him into 
his chamber and played a thema on the piano- 
forte, asking him if he thought he could at 
once make variations upon it. 
dered a little while, and asked him to play the 
subject once more. He then varied it so well 
that Mozart was delighted, and made him a 
handsome present. 

The most extensive sympathy that ever mu- 
sician possessed was Mozart's; he participated 
with Sebastian Bach in the beauty of the 
fugue, with Handel in the grandeur of church 
music, with Gluck in the serious opera, with 
Haydn in instrumental music, and in the uni- 
versality of his genius surpassed them all 
Had Mozart appeared at that era of the musi- 
eal art in which Bach came and created out of 
the void of sound a new world of order and 
beauty, it is not difficult to conceive that he 
would have done the same; he had perhaps 
more in common with Bach than with any; 
rivalling him in the depth of his feeling for 
harmony, and in the skill of his counterpoint 
The advantages of his early life in associating 
with individuals distinguished for rank and 
talent, concurred with the extreme sensibility 
of his organization in fitting him beyond any 
musician to bestow the finishing grace upon 
melody ;—the elegance of his canti/ena may be 
ascribed no less to the influence of the polished 
and courtly society in which he moved than to 
his quick perception of natural beauty. He 
left music at his death in a very different state 
from that in which it was about ten years pre- 
viously, when he had just written /Jdomeneo— 
the world had not then learned how completely 
music could express the sentiment of love-me- 
lancholy in a refined mind, as was afterwards 
shown in the air Porgi 4mor. When he ask- 
ed his father’s opinion respecting the length of 
the voice of the oracle in Jdomenco, adding 
his own idea that the ghost in Hamlet spoke 
too long for stage effect, he had not thought of 
what he would himself do in the last act of his 
Don Juan, where the statue of the commenda- 
tore not only remains on the stage a whole 
scene, but sings; nevertheless, the intervals of 
the voice sound so sepulchral and superna- 
tural, and are accompanied by a succession of 
such appalling harmonies, that the horror of 
the spectator reaches only a climax with the 
last chord. This may indeed be well consider- 
ed the greatest effort of dramatic music. 

It is not our intention to enter into a criti- 
eism of the operas of Mozart, toexpatiate upon 
the correctness, as well as the quantity and 
quality of his writings, or his great powers as 
a performer. The great charm of this Bio- 





The man pon- | 





To Felicia Hemans. 


graphy is, that it in a manner introduces us to 
the personal acquaintance of one who has com- 
municated to thousands some of the dee 
and most exquisite emotions of which their 
nature is capable: its great utility, that it 
gives sentiments upon music which come with 
authority not to be disputed, like a voice from 
the dead, in an age of vicious taste, to show it 
how far it is erring from the proper course. 
The great masters, however they might differ 
in their mode, were unanimous in making ez- 
pression the perfection of their art, and if we 
could have a manual of their sentiments, we 
should certainly find an accordant opinion 
upon the uses of execution, both in singing 
and playing. The abuse of music begins when 
the performer ceases to make power over the 
hearts of his hearers the object of his labour in 
practice. When Mozart applauded Keiserin, 
the cook's daughter, who sang at the opera, in 
Munich, we may observe, that it was not for 
making a roulade, but for a beautiful crescendo 
and decrescendo, upon the power of — 
which in the right place he well knew depend- 
ed all the soul and feeling of a singer's per- 
formance. When, in mentioning the violin 
playing of Frinzl, he said he was no amateur 
of difficulties, he paid the highest compliment 
to facility and neatness of execution, in saying 
of the performer that the difficulties he accom- 
plished were not perceptible to the audience. 
It is a sure sign of pettiness in any vocalist or 
instrumentalist to be ambitious of making the 
multitade gape. Mozart could not help laugh- 
ing when people stared and “ made faces” at 
his extraordinary playing, but he felt too much 
what he did to be enamoured of his method of 
doing it, too grand a sense of his art for 2 
thought of vanity. He was rather vain of the 
proportion of his hands and feet—but not of 
having written the Requiem or the Don Juan. 
The most instructive lesson which the musical 
reader will draw from his life is, to distinguish 
between real and affected taste, to encourage 3 
love for solid music (particularly for that of 
the organ, which leads to the comprehension 
and appreciation of the great authors), to look 
for thought and feeling as necessary to good 
composition. Mozart's opinions upon music 
are at open war with the exhibitions of our 
concert rooms, with the absurdities of the mo- 
dern Italian opera, with the vices of our singers 
and players, and with the fashion of our piano- 
forte music; the reader is to choose whether 
he will become a disciple of this great com- 
poser, or encourage the reigning taste, like one 
of the erities of our opera pit. The decision 
will not occupy him long. 


——— 
From Friendship’s Offering. 


TO FELICIA HEMANS. 
“ Bright names will hallow Song.” 


1. 
Hanst thou beneath the cloudless skies 
Of old heroic lands, 
Poured forth thy thrillin 
Amidst assembled bands, 
Unnumbered harps had waked for thee 
Triumphant peals of jubilee. 
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The Song of Night. 


nH. 
And they had voted thee a crown 
A laurel chaplet green ; 
And hailed thee in thy blest renown 
The Lyre's transcendant queen ; 
And borne thee through their ancient ways, 
The idol of a nativn's gaze. 


ul. 
Such were thy meed: but holier far, 
All gentle as thou art, 
To thee, than crown or triumph’s car, 
The homage of the heart: 
So shalt thou reign, like summer's smile 
The gladness of thy native isle. 


Iv. 
Thou of a hundred lays ;—on thee 
As or the inspired of old, 
A voice, a power, a ministry, 
Things glorious to unfold, 
Hath fallen, earth’s depths to thee unsealing, 
And Heaven in harmonies revealing. 


2 

The south wind came on viewless wings 
From bowers of fragrance rare, 

And sighing o'er thy harp’s bright strings, 
Left all its sweetness there: 

The sun-set gleams to each soft tone 

Bequeathed a splendour al! their own. 

VI. 

And, varied as the iris-hues, 
Thy graceful numbers blend : 

Now like the summer's sparkling dews 
In radiance they descend : 

Now pensive as the cypress glooms 

That rest on oriental tombs. 

vi. 

Anon, a solemn cadence floats 
O'er twilight landscapes dim, 

Grand as the organ’s rolling notes 
Sweet as a choral hymn, 

Borne fitfully upon the gale 

From some lone chapel of the dale. 


Vill. 
Enchantress! in thy fervid songs 
Fame, joy, grief’s piercing sound, 
All, all, that to the heart belongs 
Have general echoes found : 
Thine too are the impassioned spells 
That lie in earth's wild, sad farewells. 


Ix. 
All gentle and all holy themes, 
Truth, hope, faith’s martyr name, 
Touched by thy spirit's golden dreams, 
Have found immortal fame : 
Even death, the stern one, doth appear, 
Hymned by thy harp, less dark and drear. 


x. 
Oh! thou a splendent chain hast wrought 
Of life's endearing ties, 
Strong human love, and many a thought 
Of home's fond memories : 
And richer still thy verse hath shrined 
The mysteries deep of woman's mind. 


XI. 
Woman, the true, the ill-requited! 
From whose meek spirit flows 
A purer incense crushed and blighted, 
ike to the wounded rose— 











Oh beautiful and meet her praise 
Sounds in a gifted sister's lays! 


xu. 
Methought, as o'er me blandly stole 
The witchery of the strain, 
Since thou hadst breathed my inmost soul, 
I ne'er would sing again: 
Yet e’er its voice of song be mute, 


| Thy name shall sanctify my lute. 


Catuanine G. Gopwis. 


From the Winter's Wreath. 


THE SONG OF NIGHT. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


I come to thee, O Earth! 
With all my gifts:—for every flower sweet 
dew, 
In bell, and urn, and chalice, to renew 
The glery of its birth. 


Not one which glimmering lies 


| Far amidst folding hills or forest leaves, 


But through its veins of beauty, so receives 
A spirit of fresh dyes. 


I come with every star: 
Making thy streams, that on their noonday 
track 
Gave but the moss, the reed, the lily back, 
Minors of Worlds afar. 


I come with Peace; I shed 
Sleep through thy wood walks o'er the honey- 
bee, 
The lark’s triumphant voice, the fawn’'s young 
glee, 
The hyacinth’s meek head. 


On my own heart I lay 
The weary babe, and sealing with a breath 
Its eyes of love, send fairy dreams, beneath 
The shadowing lids to play. 


I come with mightier things! 
Who calls me silent /—1 have many tones— 
The dark skies thrill with low mysterious 
moans 
Borne on my sweeping wings. 


I waft them not alone 

From the deep organ of the forest shades, 

Or buried streams, unheard amidst their glades, 
Till the bright day is done. 


But in the human breast 
A thousand still small voices I awake, 
Strong in their sweetness from the soul to 
shake 
The mantle of its rest. 


I bring them from the past : 
From true hearts broken, gentle spirits torn, 
Frot crushed affections, which the long o’er- 
borne, 
Make their tone heard at last. 


I bring them from the tomb; 
O'er the sad couch of late repentant love, 
They pass—though low as murmurs of a dove, 
Like trumpets through the gloom. 
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I come with.all my train: 
Who calls me lonely ?>—Hosts around me tread, 
The intensely bright, the beautiful, the dread 
Phantoms of heart and brain! 


Looks from departed eyes, 
These are my lightnings'!—filled with anguish 
vain 
Or tenderness tov piercing to sustain 
They smite with agonies. 


O, that with soft control 
Shut the dim violet, hush the woodland song, 
I am th’ Avenging One!—the armed, the 
strong 
Tha Searcher of the soul! 


I, that shower dewy light 
Throvgh slumbering leaves, bring storms!— 
the tempest—birth 
Of Memory, Thought, Remorse :—be holy, 
Earth! 
I am the solemn Night! 


—=>—— 


From the Amulet. 
“ WE'LL SEE ABOUT IT.” 


BY MRS. §. C. HALL, 
Author of “ Sketches of Irish Character.” 


“ We'tt see about it!”—from that simple 
sentence has arisen more evil to Ireland, than 
any person, ignorant of the strange union of 
Impetuosity and Procrastination my country- 
men exhibit, could well believe. They are 
sufficiently prompt and energetic where their 
feelings are concerned, but, in matters of busi- 
ness, they almost invariably prefer seeing about 
to DOING. 

I shall not find it difficult to illustrate this 
observation :—from the many examples of its 
truth, in high and in low life, I select Philip 
Garraty. 

Philip, and Philip's wife, and Philip's chil- 
dren, and all of the house of Garraty, are em- 
ployed from morning till night in seeing about 
every thing, and, consequently, in doing no- 
thing. There is Philip—a tall, handsome, 
seal humenred fellow, of about five-and-thirty, 
with broad, lazy-looking shoulders, and a sinile 

rpetually lurking about his mouth, or in his 
ri ht hazel eyes—the picture of indolence 
and kindly feeling. There he is, leaning over 
what was once a five-barred gate, and leads to 
the haggart; his blue worsted stockings full of 
holes, which the suggan, twisted half way up 
the well-formed leg, fails to conceal ; while his 
brogues (to use his own words) if they do let 
the water in, let it out again. With what un- 
studied elegance does he roll that knotted 
twine and then unroll it; varying his occupa- 
tion, at times, by kicking the stones that once 
formed a wall, into the stagnant pool, scarcely 
large enough for full grown ducks to sail in. 

But let us first take a-survey of the premises. 

The dwelling house isa long rambling abode, 
much larger than the generality of those that 
fall to the lot of small Irish farmers; but the 
fact is that Philip rents one of the most exten- 
sive farms in the neighbourhood, and ought to 





‘© We'll see about it.’’ 


be “well to do in the world.” The dwelling 
looks very comfortless, notwithstanding: part 
of the thatch is much decayed, and the rank 
weeds and damp moss nearly cover it; the 
door posts are only united to the wall by a few 
scattered portions of clay and stone, and the 
door itself is hanging but by one hinge; the 
window fraines shake in the passing wind, and 
some of the compartments are stuffed with the 
crown of a hat, or a “ lock of straw’’—very ua- 
sightly objects. At the opposite side of the 
swamp is the haggart gate, where a broken line 
of alternate palings and wall, exhibit proof that 
it had formerly been fenced in; the commodi- 
cus barn is almost roofless, and the other sheds 
pretty much in the same condition; the pig- 
stye is deserted by the grubbing lady and her 
grunting progeny, who are too fond of an oc- 
casional repast in the once-cultivated garden 
to remain in their proper abode ; the listless 
turkeys, and contented, half-fatted geese, live 
at large and on the public; but the turkeys, 
with all their shyness and modesty, have the 
best of it—for they mount the ill-built stacks, 
and select the grain, @ plaisir. 

“ Give you good morrow, Mr. Philip; we 
have had showery weather lately.” 

“Och, all manner o’ joy to ye, ma lady, and 
sure ye'll walk in, and sit down; my woman 
will be proud to see ye. I'm sartin we'll have 
the rain soon agin, for it’s every where, like 
bad luck; and my throat’s sore wid hurishing 
thim pigs ont o’ the garden—sorra’ a thing can 
I do all day for watching thim.” 

“ Why do you not mend the door of the 
stye?” 

““ True for ye, Ma'am dear, so I would—if | 
had the nails, and I've been threatning to step 
down to Mickey Bow, the smith, to ask him to 
see ahout it. 

“ [| hear you've had a fine crop of wheat, 
Philip.” 

“ Thank God for all things! You may say 
that; we had, my lady, a fine crop—but I have 
always the hight of ill luck somehow; upon 
my sowkins (and that’s the hardest oath I 
swear) the turkies have had the most of it: but 
I mean to see about setting it up safe to-mor- 
row. 

“ But Philip, I thought you sold the wheat, 
standing, to the steward at the big house.” 

“It was all as one as sould, only it's a bad 
world, Madam dear, and I've no luck.—Says 
the stewart to me, says he, I like to do things 
like a man of business, so, Mister Garraty, just 
draw up a bit of an agreement that you deli- 
ver over the wheat field to me, on sich a day, 
standing as it is, for sich a sum, and I'l sign it 
for ye, and thin there can be no mistake, only 
let me have it by this day week.—Well, to be 
sure I came home full o’ my good luck, and I 
tould the wife; and on the strength of it she 
must have a new gown. And sure, says she, 
Miss Hennessy is just come from Dublin, wid 
a shop full o’ goods, and on account that she's 
my brother's sister-in-law’s first cousin, she'll 
let me have the first sight o’ the things, and I 
can take Bena ye'll have plinty of 
time to see the agreement to-morrow. 
Well, I don’t know how ee but the next 
day we had uo paper, nor ink, nor in the 
house; I meant to send the gin t Miss 
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The Dying Mother to her Infant. 


Hennessy’s for all—but forgot the pens. So 
when | was seeing about the ‘greement, I be- 
thought of the ould gander, and while I was 
pulling as beautiful a pen as ever ye laid ye'r 
two eyes upon, out of his wing, he tattered my 
hand with his bill in sich a manner, that sorra’ 
a pen I could hould for three days. Well, one 
thing or another put it off for ever so long, and 
at last I wrote it out like print, and takes it 
myself to the steward.—Good evening to you, 
Mr. Garraty, says he; good evening kindly, 
Sir, says I, and I hope the woman that owns 


ye, and all ye’r good family’s well: all well | 


thank ye, Mr. Garraty, says he; I've got the 
‘greement here Sir, says I, pulling it out as | 
Loaght=-but behould ye—I only cotcht the 
paper it was wrapt in, to keep it from the dirt 
of the tobacco that was loose in my pocket for 
want of a box—(saving ye'r presence ;) so I 
turned what little bits o’ things I had in it out, 
and there was a grate hole that ye might drive 
all the parish rats through, at the bottom— 
which the wife promised to see about mending, 
as geod as six months before. Well, I saw the 
sneer on his ugly mouth (for he’s an English- 
man), and [ turned it off with a laugh, and 
said air holes were comfortable in hot weather, 
and sich like jokes—and that I'd go home and 
make another 'greement. 'Greement for what ? 
says he, laying down his grate outlandish pipe. 
hew! may be ye don’t know, says I. Not I, 
says he. The wheat field, saysI. Why, says 
he; did'nt I tell you then, that you must ving 
the ‘greement to me by that day week ;—an 
that was by the same token (pulling a red me- 


morandum book out of his pocket), let me see | 
—exactly thisday three weeks. Do you think, | 


Mister Garraty, he goes on, that when ye 
did'nt care to look after ye'r own interests, and 
| offering so fair for the field, I was going to 
wait upon you? I don’t lose my papers in the 
Irish fashion. Well, that last set me up—and 


so I axed him if it was the pattern of his Eng- | 


lish breeding, and one word brought on ano- 
ther; and all the blood in my body rushed into 
my fist—and | had the ill luck to knock him 
down—and, the coward, what does he do but 
takes the jaw o' me—and | was cast—and lost 
the sale of the wheat—and was ordered to pay 
ever so much money: well, I d.l’nt care to pay 
it then, but gave an en ment; and I meant 
to see about it—but forgot: and all ina giffy, 
came a thing they call an execution—and to 
stop the cant, I was forced to borrow money 
from that tame negur, the exciseman, who'd 
sell the sow! out of his grandmother for six- 
pence (if indeed there ever was a sowl in the 
family), and it’s a terrible case to be paying 
interest for it still.” 

“ But, Philip, you might give up or dispose 
of part of your farm. I know you could get a 


sum of money for that rich meadow by 


the river.” 


“True for ye, ma‘am dear—and I've been 


seeing about it for a long time—but, somehow, 
Thave no luck. Jist as ye came up, I was 
thinking to myself, that the gale day is passed, 
and all one as before, yara a pin's worth have [ 
for the rint, and the landlord wants it as bad as 
I do, though its a shame to say that of a gin- 
tleman ; for jist as he was seeing about some 
ould custodium, or ty the sort, that 
Museum.—V or. X 
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had been hanging over the estate ever since he 
came to it, the sheriff's officers put execution- 
ers in the house; and it’s very sorrowful for 
both of us, if I may make bould to say so; for 
I am sartin he'll be racking me for the money 
—and indeed the ould buntsman tould me as 
much—but I must see about it: not indeed 
that its much good—for I’ve no luck.” 

“ Let me beg of you, Philip, not to take such 
an idea into your head ; do not lose a moment ; 
you will be utterly ruined if you do; why not 
apply to your father-in-law—he is able to as- 
sist you; for at present you only suffer from 
temporary embarrassment.” 

“ True for ye—that's good advice, my lady ; 
and by the blessing of God I'll see about it.” 

“Then go directly, Philip.” 

“ Direetly—I can’t ma'am dear—on account 
of the pigs: and sorra a one I have but myself 
to keep them out of the cabbages; for I let the 
woman and the grawls go to the pattern at Kil- 
laun ; its little pleasure they see, the craturs.” 

“ But your wife did not hear the huntsman’s 
story.” 

“ Och, aye did she—but unless she. could 
give me a sheaf o’ bank notes, where would be 
the good of her staying—but I'll see about it.” 

“ Immediately then, Philip, think upon the 
ruin that may come—nay, that must come, if 
you neglect this matter: your wife too; your 
family, reduced from comfort to starvation— 
your home desolate”—— 

“ Asy my lady,—don't be after breaking my 
heart intirely; thank God I have seven as fine 
flahulugh children as ever peeled pratee, and 
all under twelve years ould; and sure I'd lay 
down my life tin times over for every one o’ 
them : and to-morrow for sartin—no—to-mor- 
row—the hurling; I can't to-morrow ; but the 
day after, if I'm a living man, I'll see about it.”’ 

Poor Philip! his kindly feelings were value- 
less because of his unfortunate habit. Would 
that this were the only example I could pro- 
duce of the ill effects of that dangerous little 
sentence—“ J'll see about it! Oh that the 
sons and daughters of the fairest island that 
ever heaved its green bosom above the surface 
of the ocean, would arise and be doing what is 
to be done, and never again rest contented 
with—* seEInG aBouT IT.” 


From the Literary Souvenir. 


THE DYING MOTHER TO HER 
INFANT. 


BY CAROLINE BOWLES. 


My baby! my poor little one! thou’st come a 
winter flower, 
A pale and tender blossom, in a cold, unkindly 


hour ; 
Thou comest with the snow-drop—and, like 
that pretty thing, 
The power:that called my bud to life, will 
shield its blossoming. 
No. 90.—2 U 
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, 
i. 


The snow-drop hath no guardian leaves, to 
fold her safe and warm, 

Yet well she bides the bitter blast, and weathers 
out the storm ; 

I shall not long enfold thee thus—not long,— 
but well I know 

The Everlasting Arms, my babe, will never let 
thee go! 


Il. 


The snow-drop—how it haunts me still! hangs 
down her fair young head, 

So thine may droop in days to come, when I 
have long been dead ; 

And yet the little snow-drop’s safe !—from her 
instruction seek, 

For who would crush the motherless, the lowly, 
and the meek ! 


Iv. 

Yet motherless thou'lt not be long—not long 
in name, my life ! 

Thy father soon will bring him home another, 
fairer wife ; 

Be loving, dutiful to her ;—find favour in her 
sight ; 

But never, oh my child! forget thine own poor 
mother quite. 


v. 


But who will speak to thee of her ?—the grave- 
stone at her head, 

Will only tell the name and age, and lineage of 
the dead: 

But not a word of all the love—the mighty 
love for thee, 

That crowded years into an hour of brief ma- 
ternity. 


vi. 

They'll put my picture from its place, to fix 
another there,— 

That picture, that was thought so like, and yet 
so passing fair! 

Some chamber in thy father’s house they'll let 
thee call thine own,— 

Oh! take it there—to look upon, when thou 
art all alone !— 


vil. 


To breathe thine early griefs unto—if such as- 
sail my child ; 

To turn to, from less loving looks, from faces 
not so mild. 

Alas! unconscious little one '—thou'lt never 
know that best, 

That holiest home of all the earth, a living mo- 
ther's breast !— 


Vill. 


I do repent me now too late, of each impatient 
thought, 

That would not let me tarry out God's leisure 
as I ought; 

I've been too hasty, peevish, proud,—I longed 
to go away, 

And now I'd fain live on for thee, God will not 
let me stay. — 





The Dying Mother to her Infant. 


Ix. 


Oh! when I think of what I was, and what | 
might hare been— 

A bride last year,—and now to die! and [ am 
scarce nineteen ;— 

And just, just opening in my heart a fount of 
love, so new, 

So deep!—could that have run to waste ?~ 
could that have failed me too? 


x 


The bliss it would have been to see my daugh- 
ter at my side! 

My prime of life scarce overblown, and her's 
in all its pride ; 

To deck her with my finest things—with al! 
I've rich and rare! 

To hear it said—* How beautiful! and good as 


she is fair!” 


XI. 


And then to place the marriage crown upon 
that bright young brow! 

Oh no! not that—'tis full of thorns! alas! I'm 
wandering now. 

This weak, weak head! this foolish heart! 
they'll cheat me to the last: 

I've been a dreamer all my life, and now that 
life is past. 


MIU. 


Thou'lt have thy father’s eyes, my child—oh' 
once how kind they were! 

His long black lashes—his own smile, and just 
such raven hair ;— 

But here's a mark—poor innocent !—he'll love 
thee for't the less, 

Like that upon thy mother's cheek, his lips 
were wont to press. 


X11. 


And yet, perhaps, I do him wrong—perhaps, 
when all's forgot, 

But our young loves, in memory's mood, he'll 
kiss this very spot. 

Oh, then, my dearest! clasp thine arms about 
his neck full fast, 

And whisper, that I bless‘d him now, and lovd 
him to the last. 


XIV. 


I've heard that littleinfants, converse by smiles 
and signs, 

With the guardian band of angels, that round 
about them shines, 

Unseen ba grosser senses,—beloved one! dost 
thou 

Smile so upon thy heavenly friends, and com- 
mune with them now ? 


XV. 


And hast thou not one look for me? those lit- 
tle restless eyes 

Are wandering, wandering every where, the 
while thy mother dies ;— 

And yet—perhaps thou'rt seeking me—expect: 
ing me, mine own! 

Come, Death!—and make me to my child 
least in spirit known. 
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From the Literary Souvenir. 
AN INCIDENT AT SEA. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “THE KUZZILBASH.” 


Amone the common occurrences of life, there 


are few, perhaps, more calculated to interest | 


and animate the mind of a spectator, than the 


‘sight of a numerous fleet of gallant vessels 
ving port to proceed upon a distant voyage. | 


But, exclusive of the more elevated feelings 
which are naturally called forth by reflecting 
on the spirit and intelligence which is embark- 


ed in these noble machines, to bear the name, | 


the riches, and the power of Britain, to the ut- 
termost parts of the globe, the scene teems 
with objects, of more ordinary and present in- 
terest. The shore is all astir with hurry and 
bustle: crowds are seen running from different 
quarters, all to the same point; groups, equip- 
ped for their voyage, throng to the quays or 
beach, attended by relatives and friends, who 
proffer or receive those words of encourage- 
ment or comfort, which the party with the 


strongest nerves never fails to pour into the | 


dull ear of grief. Then may be heard the 


cheerfal, hearty well-wishings of such as, hav- | 


ing themselves often braved the winds and 
waves, think but of the anticipated success 
and speedy return of those who are departing ; 
the hurried, half-articulated blessings of others, 
whose fears are all awake to the perils of the 


mighty deep; the ill-suppressed sob, that | 


chokes the adieus of some, who fee) that they 
ate perhaps looking for the last time on those 
who are their hope, their joy, their every 
thing in life. These, and all the various work- 
ings Of grief, misery, and despair, may be 
viewed in close and striking contrast with in- 
difference and recklessness, with gaiety and 
rejoicing, in full as many and as widely diver- 


siied forms. The keen observer may note the | 


downeast, tearful eye,—the quivering lip,— 
the fervent, speechless grasp of hands that 
may never again be joined together,—the 
quick, irregular step of those who have already 


ad who hurry from the spot, but still linger, 
and turn to gaze upon the bark which holds the 
object of their care; he may trace all this amid 
the bustle of business, and the eagerness of 
uventure, which characterises others of the 
multitude, or the idle curiosity or cold indiffer- 
ence which marks the common herd. 

But the bustle at length decreases,—the 
throng diminishes. The numerous boats, with 
their heads directed seaward, which dot the 
varface of the waters, proclaim that the part- 


yarted. The groups, now more rarely scatter- 
td over the beach, quit it, one after another; 
tnd retiring to the heights above, gaze on the 
receding skiffs. The movement, which has 
(iminished on shore, may pow be seen com- 
and increasing among the stately 


iew of the spectators. The busy sound of 


cro 














ps, as it were, by magic, from the long 
, and rise fluttering and spreading along 
he tall spars of each vessel, until, after a few 
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uttered that heart-breaking word, “adieu,” | 


ings are past,—that the adventurers have de- | 


luman multitudes comes mellowed by distance | 
the waters; sheet after sheet of canvas | 
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| rapid manceuvres among its complicated ma» 
| chinery, the sails gradually fill, and the ship, 
yielding gracefully to the influence of the 

reeze, begins to “walk the waters like a 
| thing of life,” rejoicing as it were in her own 
element. 

But observe yon lofty vessel, anchored far out- 
side of all the rest, conspicuous for the pecu- 
| liar squareness of her yards, the tautness of her 
taper masts, and, above all, for her long, low, 
dark hull, with its rakish-looking tier of red 
ports, scarcely rising above the water,—like 
the half-disclosed teeth of a serpent. The 
Blue Peter at the fore, and the loose fore top- 
sail, are of themselves sufficient to proclaim 
| her the commodore of the convoy, and one of 
| his majesty’s largest and most dashing frigates, 

even if her seaward station—protecting as it 
were her charge—the signal-flags, which every 
now and then ascend, like party-coloured birds, 
to the several points of her masts and rigging, 
with the sheets of flame, and roar of thunder, 
which occasionally issue from her red ports, 
should have failed to convey that information 
to her beholders. 
| At length the last lagging ship has passed to 
seaward, and the small boats are once more 
seen, returning to the shore. Another combi- 
nation of flags now appears on the masts of 
the frigate,—another hash issues from her 
bow-port, and her topsails are loosed and sheet- 
ed home. In one instant more, down fall 
courses and top gallantsails,—staysails are run 
| up, and royals set,—and in the twinkling of an 
| eye, the noble vessel, like an eagle in full 
| 
| 


| swoop, is seen passing the ships of her convoy 
| as if they were at anchor; until, having shot 
far ahead of the foremost, she furls staysails 
and top gallantsail, hauls her mainsail up, and, 
| with her three topsails, foresail, jib, and spank- 
| er, holds on her course ; while, with all the can- 
vas they can pack, her more heavy sailing charge 
| can scarce keep way with their gallant commo- 
dore, but press onwards in his wake, like a flock 
of wild fowl! following their sagacious leader. 
|} A week had elapsed since the frigate and 
her convoy left the port of L——-; and the wind, 
which was fair as the heart of seaman could 
desire, had gradually increased from a pleasant 
breeze to a hard dry gale: but where is the 
| sailor who does not love the breeze,—rude 
though it be,—which wafts him swiftly to his 
desired port? The weather was hazy; and 
the few fleecy clouds which drifted across the 
grey sky, were quickly lost in the dense atmos- 
phere, which shrouded every object near the 
horizon. During the day, the ships of the 
convoy were scattered over a wide expanse of 
sea; and even the utmost exertion of the com- 
modore were not always successful in collect- 
| ing them around him within a moderate dis- 
| tance, at nightfall:—a close order would not 
have been desirable; for such was the indis- 
| tinetness of vision by night,—not from the 
| darkness, but the haze,—that the best look-out 
might have proved insufficient to guard against 
accidents, and to keep the vessels of the fleet 
from running each other down, in the swift. 
ness of their course, before they could be aware 
of each other's vicinity. In the evening, there- 
fore, as one after another they fell into their 


| respective stations, on either quarter of the 
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commodore, each vessel took in what canvas 
she could spare; all except some wretched 


tubs, which embraced this opportunity of | something like. ‘ Here's to the ship that goes, 


crowding every stitch to make up the way 
they had lost during the day; while the stag- 
like frigate was often forced to furl every inc 
of canvas, that she might not run out of sight 
of her charge before the light of morning 
should render it safe for her to heave to, and 
wait for their coming up. 

The eighth evening had closed in on board 
the frigate with an increase of wind and sea. 
Every thing had been made snug for the night: 
the royal and topgallant yards were sent on 
deck, the masts themselves were struck, and 
every sail was carefully handed; only the 
goosewings of the main topsail were occasion- 
ally loosed between the squalls, to keep the 
ship free from the danger of being ran foul of 
by any of the convoy. y 
would sometimes indicate the rate of eleven, 
and even twelve knots. The sea foamed and 
boiled around the ship's broad bows, in whirl- 
pools of brilliant light, while she careered 
along under the influence of a heavy following 
sea, which struck her alternately on each 
quarter; and she rolled until the points of her 


reduced masts described the greater portion of | sea struck her amid-ships, and soused me all 
a semicircle in the heavens, and her long yard- | over.” 


arms returned dripping with brine. Every 
now and then the crest of a huge wave, taking 
advantage, as it were, of her recumbent posi- 
tion, would break upon her black side, and 
curling over her quarter or waist, wash the 
decks clean fore and aft, drenching every thing 
upon them; while the timbers, and straining 
tackles of the heavy guns, creaked and groaned 
with the constant and irregular tension. 

* A stiff bit of a breeze this same, my boys,” 
said young Bill Thomas, as he entered the 
starboard berth,* about two bells after the first 
watch had been set, wringing the brine off 
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he log in these squalls | 


| 


his rough sea-cap, and handing it, along with | 
his dripping watch-coat, to the boy of his mess. | 


“take it, some of the old ladies at home are | 


praying for us about this time.” 

“ There's a fresh hand at the bellows, too, 

just now, I think,” observed another of the 
ouths of the berth, “ and the old Hooker feels 
it. How she does groan and crack again!” 

“ Ay, and how she lurches too,” rejoined 
Thomas. By the L—d, she took in a sea 
amid-ships just now, that put the whole main- 
deck afloat, and set her a-staggering like old 
Smithers, when he’s a cloth or two in the wind. 
Egad! I've taken a bucket-full on board my- 
self, I think.” 

“ Staggering! By the Hokey, it set more a- 
staggering than you, or the old Hooker either: 
it sent little Jem, there,—confound him !—into 
the lee scuppers, with a good can of stiff grog 
he was handing me.” 

“ Ah, Dick! that was a loss, faith: but it 
don't signify—by Jove! I must qualify this 
sea-water a little—my stomach is like an ice- 
house! Here, you son of a sea-cook! take 
these wet duds forward, and shake the water 
out of them, and get me a dry jacket: and 





* The quarters of the midshipmen and mas- 
ter’s mates on board a frigate, as the cockpit 
is on board a line-of-battle ship. 






here, my boy,—hand us the stuff. Come, don't 
be so’stingy: now, up with it,—there, that's 
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—the wind that blows;’ but avast! we've : 
enough of that already!” q 
“ And pray what lark might you have been 
after, upon deck, Master Thomas?” interro- f 
gated young Ned Connoly, as he just finished 
a hand at cribbage, which he had been playing $ 
with some others of the mess, by the light of be 
the purser's lantern, which hung in a corner of ¢ 
the berth. “ Havn’t you enough of bad wea- fe 
ther in your own watch?—I'll be bound you \ 
was after no good now.” : 
“ Why, faith, I can't say much for the good, , 
Ned; and little more for the evil, if you will hs 
call fun out of its right name. I was talking be 
a bit with old Gillows: he’s down in the mouth, es 
you know, about his wife; and I was spinning he 
a yarn to rouse him up, and make him laugh; be 
but it wouldn't do,—the fool still throws up his as 
eyes like a duck in thunder, and heaves such he 
savage sighs! I told him to belay, for we had . 
more wind than we knew what to do with al- b 
ready; but he’s too hard up just now for a . 
joke: so | went and saw the log hove, and yo 
was just coming down, when that confounded ps 
he 
“ And you deserved it all, Bill, for bothering uv 
a poor fellow, who has so much to vex him as bp 
old Gillows has already —But what is she 44; 
going?” rad 
“Eleven knots, by the Hokey! and under § ¥° 
bare poles, too,—not a rag upon her: she does ing 
spin along, to be sure.” age 
“ And how does the night look?” ,~ 
“ Devilish bad, I think,—as black in the face ue 
as a blacksmith,—can't see a ship's length on he ‘ 
either side for haze, and the sea rising, if any - 
thing, and like a sheet of fiery foam all around - 
I saw old quarter master Sims shoving his ol 
muzzle to windward, and grinning and snuff- ~ 
ing as if he smelt mischief.” a 
“ Then mischief there will be, or my name's 
not Ned Connoly ; but Jet us see,—I'll take a et 
turn on deck myself, and bring you my report.’ ni 4 
With these words he left the berth, to which pe 
he was never to return. pm 
Ned Connoly was a jolly master’s-mate, on _ - 
board the good frigate D ,; & prime favour- | 
ite with all his messmates; a chief leader in aa 
all their amusements and innocent larks (for eo 
in no others would he be concerned); the very adi 
glass and mirror in which the “ young gentle- one 
men’ of the D did fashion their deport- ed b 
| ment ;—in short, the life and soul of the star- | 
board berth. No one could sing a song or tell 
| a story like Connoly;—his wit and Disseer oon 
| were inexhaustible; and for compounding a ie 
bowl of punch, or dressing a good hot devil, poly 
when the where-withal was to be had, or for ; 
helping to discuss such good things when air 
made, there was not his equal in the ship. vei 
But Ned Connoly had other and more valua- foren 
ble qualities. He was an excellent seaman; «R 
zealous and active in the discharge of his duty; of hi 
of an open and generous disposition; a warm- Ey 








hearted friend, and a dutiful, affectionate son 








* The midshipmen are usually termed, “the 
young gentlemen,” on board a man-of-war. 
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He was too, “ the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow.” The mother had daugh- | 
ters it is true, but this was her only boy,— | 
“ her beautiful, her brave!"’—the image of his | 
gallant father, who had fallen, fighting the | 
battles of his country,—under God, her only | 
earthly support. Out of the wretched pittance | 
of the pay to which he was entitled, he still 
contrived to save a trifle, to add to her com- 
forts; and ali his little prize-money was de- 
voted to the same pious purpose. His exem- 
plary conduct had not passed unobserved by 
is officers, and at this very time, he was 
among the first on the admiral’s private list, to 
be made lieutenant as soon as possible, after 
arriving at his destined station;—this hope 
was his comfort—that step the height of his | 
ainbition for the time. Vain hopes—never 
was he doomed to reach that station! never 
was his fond mother again to clasp her son to 
her heart! 

The frigate was now at every lurch rolling 
her gunwales under water, and dipping her 
main yard arms on either side; while ever and 
anon, in spite of the helmsman’s skill, heavy | 
seas would curl over her quarters and sweep 
her decks: such of the watch as were not ac- 
tively employed, had sought what shelter they 
could find from the tebing spray ; and sat 
passing the time with tough stories, or singing 
rude sea songs: those on the look-out alone 
were to be seen at their several stations, gaz- 
ing heedfuliy through the murky air, to guard 
against mischance. The officer of the watch 
paced the privileged platform of the quarter- 
deck, or occasionally held on by the capstern, 
asa fresh fit of rolling rendered his walk too 
hazardous to be continued ; now addressing a 
question or an order to the quarter-master, | 
and now casting upwards a keen, inquisitive | 
glance, to see that all was right over head, or | 
to scan the aspect of the heavens 

Suddenly the quarter-master in the waist 
was startled by a piercing shriek which seemed 
to issue from the sea itself; it was almost im- 
mediately repeated, and the second time he 
could trace it with certainty to the mizzen 
chains. 

“ Abafjthere, hoay,” shouted he; “a man 
overboagg, in the larboard mizzen chains there!" 
and he sprang aft himself, while the look-out 
on the larboard quarter ran also to the point | 
indicated, from whence the cries still echoed, | 
when the voice of the sufferer was not quench- | 
ed by the wash ofa fresh sea. 

“ Holloa there, keep a good heart!” 


“ hold | 
on, my lad, we'll soon have hold of you !"— 
“whereabouts are you?” exclaimed the men, | 
as each strove to gain sight of the poor fellow: 
but it was too late—no human eye could see, 
no arm could reach him. 


“Oh, God help me! I'm gone,” uttered the 
Voice in half-choked accents, as the driving seas 
forced him from his hold. 

“ By heaven! it is Ned Connoly—lay hold | 
of him, ye lubbers!” exclaimed the lieute- 
nan 


t. 

“A boat! oh God, a boat!” shrieked the | 
despairing lad, as he whirled pastthem. They | 
were his last words—the ship was bounding 
forward like a race-horse in full speed. Ano- | 
ther faint and distant cry was borne upon the | 
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blast, and sounded like a knell upon the ear of 
the bystanders; and they heard no more. 

“ Starboard your helm! starboard! D—n, 
—hard a starboard, will ye!” shouted the lieu- 
tenant. “ Bring her to the wind ;—we're not 
to let the poor fellow go in this wey !—Holloa, 
there! maintop men, bear a-hand! clear-a-way 
that boat on the quarter!” 

By this time the ship, reeling till she fell al- 
most on her beam ends, came up to the wind 
with a mighty sweep; but miles were traversed 
in her speed, from the spot where the poor fel- 
low had lost his hold, before her way could be 
stopped ; the ramour too had now spread be- 
low, and his companions, from the starboard 
berth, came hurrying upon deck. Gallant and 
daring, but rash as they were brave, they 
heeded not the danger—they looked not on the 
raging sea—they thought not of the space to 
be traversed against a furious wind—of the 
impossibility of seeing an object in the water, 
through darkness, mist, and spray :—they only 
thought of saving their messmate—their friend; 
he whom they loved like a brother—they 
sprung into the boat in a moment, to the num- 
ber of five or six, and fierce demands for oars 
and rudder, were mingled with cries of “ Cast 
loose, men! cast loose, and lower away—lower 
away, and be d—d to ye—the poor fellow will 
be gone.” But the topmen and quarter-mas- 
ters, more experienced and Jess excited than 
the young ‘nidshipmen, perceived the full pe- 
ril, or rather the certainty of destruction, in an 
attempt which must be fruitless; and they 
were slowly and reluctantly obeying these re- 
peated and peremptory orders, when the voice 
of the captain was heard, in tones of grave au- 
thority, rising above the tumult and the roar 
of the winds. 

“« Keep all fast, men—keep all fast, I say 
what, are ye mad ?—Would ye wantonly add 
to this night's loss ? what boat could live a mo- 
ment in that sea ?—what hands could pull her 
to windward a single fathom if she floated ? se- 
cure the boat, men, and return to your sta- 
tions.’’—“ Lieutenant G.” said he, addressing 
the officer of the watch, as soon as the men 
had left the quarter-deck, “ this attempt should 
not have been permitied: I reckoned more 
upon you, as an officer of trust and experience 
On duty, sir, feeling should never overpower 
the judgment; and who, in the exercise of 
their judgment, would have committed the 
lives of men to the mercy of such a sea?’ 
Young men, the motives of your thoughtless 
conduct excuse you from my censure ; but let 
the peril you have so narrowly escaped, be 
a lesson for the future ;—learn to distinguish 
between the resolute courage which beseems a 
man, and the blind fool-hardihood, which fruit- 
lessly exposes the lives of others with our own: 
if ye seek to become officers, this is a point of 
the first importance. No one of you regrets 
the fate of young Connoly more than I do, but 
the hand of God was plainly in the matter; 
and were ye to strive against His might? Re- 
turn to your duties or your berths.—Mr. G. 
get the ship before the wind again, and keep 
your “tome course.” ; 

The frigate once more pursued her rapid 
way; and on the morrow, poor Connoly’s sea- 
chest, and his little property, were brought up, 
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csr | to custom, to be examined and in- 
ventoried ;—as is frequently the case on such 
occasions. An auction was made, of such ar- 
ticles of common use as were not likely to be 
valued by his mother and sisters; the produce 
of which was held for their behoof. At this 
sale, each of his messmates purchased some 
little memorial of their unfortunate comrade, 
without paying much attention to the price 
they gave; for they knew well how much it 
would be needed, and yet how poorly the whole 
amount, were it ten times as great, could com- 
pensate for a loss so irreparable. Their good 
will did not stop here: a collection was set on 
foot, to which every one contributed his mite 
—and the officers of the ship, desirous of tes- 
tifying their regard for the deceased, added 
each what he could spare, for the benefit of the 
bereaved widow. 

Many a glance was directed at the vacant 
seat of poor Connoly, as the young men as- 
sembled at the usual hour at their scanty meal; 
—their customary mirth was clouded; and 
much, and most sincere regret was expressed 
for the loss of so true hearted a messmate. But 
the next day, his seat was occupied by some 
other member of the mess ;—allusions to their 
lost friend were less frequent ;—other events 
occurred, and afforded fresh topics of conver- 
sation ;—and in less than a week, the name of 
Connoly ceased to be mentioned : he had pass- 
ed as it seemed from their memories, as he had 
from their presence—like a bubble on the car- 
rent of human life, which dances gaily and 
sparkles for a while, then bursts, and is seen no 
more. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


MR.COOPER AND CAPT.HALL ON THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA’ 


Hap a new planet dropped at once alongside 
of the old, Europe could not have been more 
astonished than when she opened her eyes, at 
the first discovery of America, on the unknown 
companion which had been sleeping for ages 
at her side. It was the heroic age of Geogra- 
phy. The outline, too, of this newfnature, 
seemed struck with a bolder hand. The con- 
temporaries of an event so marvellous, may be 
well excused, if, amidst the novelty of such ex- 
citements, their expectations were turned more 
towards an El Dorado, and a Fairy Land, than 
to any mere variety and modification of their 
own worn and “ work-a-day world.” A long 
and painful interval has passed. Philanthropy 
will now do well to look back and contemplate 
the reproachful contrast of the little that has 
been accomplished for human happiness over 
so large a portion of the earth, in comparison 
with what might and ought to have been 
achieved, by the European masters, who took 
this godlike responsibility into their hands. 





* 1. Notion of the Americans. By a Travel- 
ling Bachelor. 2vols.8vo. London, 1828. 

§ Travels in North America. 1827-8. By 
Captain Basil Hall, R.N. 3 vols. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh, 1829. 
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The heirs of Christopher Columbus have 
scarcely done less for the great personal object 
which, by his will, he emphatically enjoined on 
them—the appropriation of their expected 
tiches on another Crusade for the recovery of 
the Holy Sepulchre from the Turks. 

Three centuries of forbearance might rea- 
sonably appear long enough. Accordingly, it 
can scarcely be matter of surprise, that at 
their conclusion Europe should have been 
called upon to render an account of her stew- 
ardship; more especially, as her western agents 
had become sufficiently powerful to set up on 
their own account. The course of European 
policy, or passion, which, disdaining to act the 
part of private tutor to the hambler families of 
our race, found in the weakness of imperfect 
civilization the means and title to their exter- 
mination or oppression, brought with it the 
melancholy but yet undeniable advantage, 
that when the next crisis of collision came, the 
experiment of Transatlantic self-government 
would be tried with firm materials of national 
character and intelligence, derived from and 
identical with our own. No time isso ill spent 
as that which is employed in disheartening 
one’s self by vain regrets. Instead, therefore, 
of lamenting that the globe can have no second 
America in reserve for us, where the red man, 
“ the native burgher of that desert city,” may 
be restored to his crown of feathers in his 
rightful forests—and whither the black man 
may never be carried in Christian chains 
across the ocean to a deadly bondage—we 
shall act more wisely in confining our thoughts 
to the singular condition which America stil! 
presents for our consideration ; and in seeking 
out our proper share in the glimpses and anti- 
cipations of her “ All hail hereafter.” The 
Dragon, which had watched for ages the Hes- 
perian gardens of the Spanish main, has been 
so lately despatched, that it is far too soon to 
prophesy or to reason upon the policy and for- 
tunes of the several Creole governments which 
seem now rapidly rising over its dismembered 
empire. Their great predecessor in American 
Independence, the United States, has alone 
made the progress, and arrived at the position 
where, as it boldly challenges, it op also be 
fairly subjected to, the criticism the re- 
mainder of mankind—the sensible, and, it may 
be fairly supposed, impartial lookers on. 

Such a subject reaches out into an almost 
boundless expanse, and is crowded with topics 
of varied and unequal interest. For instance, 
few scenes can be imagined more picturesque 
and animating than the lion-bound with which 
the pioneers of their civilization have plunged 
into the wilderness and brought up the long- 
delayed arrears of social life, by constructing 
in a few wild weeks, what must otherwise have 
been the slow development of ages. It is a 
contrast which outstrips even the difference of 
polar and tropical vegetation. The statistics 
of a country, the inexhaustible resources of 
which are breaking out into every form of 
wealth and industry, under the searching in- 
genuity of a race whose shrewdness and inde- 
atigableness have been long a proverb, merit 
deep attention, whilst they keep varying and 
advancing from year to year on a gigantic 
scale. power of such a people, and the 
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On the United States of America. 


direction in which they may be disposed to use 
it, are becoming more critical considerations 
everyday. Their republican form of govern- 
ment in its hardy attempt to solve out and out 
the old problem of ruling all by all, is necessa- 
rily the most striking object of hope and con- 
templation that modern politics have ventured 
to pro Nor can it be the less so because 
the trial was commenced, and is working for- 
ward, under many circumstances of exemplary 
good fortune. It is making by a people who 
not only inherit the thought and patience, and 
some other most valuable qualities of their 
English ancestry, but who were trained and 
educated, and had actually passed from the 
feeble gristle into the bone and manhood of a 
hale political existence, under English guid- 
ance and control. Above all, it is making 
under the incalculable advantages of that sea- 
room, the want of which necessitates half the 
tactics, and constitutes the severest risk, of 
older states. The features of their domestic 
life and habits cannot but have acquired a pe- 
culiar cast and physiognomy under the influ- 
ence of strange, yet permanent impressions. 
The manners of the respective classes of Eu- 
ropean society are cast pretty much in a com- 
mon mould, and are afterwards kept distinct 
by the distinction of ranks, and their minute 
divisions of professional life and labour. There 
is great liability, therefore, to error in our pre- 
disposition to transfer our own traditional tests 
toa state of things so dissimilar in most re- 
spects. Several of the elements now at work 
inthe American community, are themselves 
new ; the proportions in which they are mixed 
up very exceedingly from our ancient stan- 
dards; and the bustling movement of their 
restless effervescence, is constantly rising up 
and pushing against the cork. Though the 
bow] may seem to be skimmed faster than can 
leave time for any thing like cream to form 
upon it, yet its analysis is doubtless ano- 
ther very interesting inquiry. Especially, if 
there is any hope that the ingredients can be 
observed sufficiently close and clear to admit 
of their being classified according to their se- 
veral ator fn so that we may distinguish 
what effects are derived from natural and local 
causes, and what are to be attributed to institu- 
tions 

Considerations of this nature spread a table, 
where every species of intelligent curiosity 
must find something to its taste. The incre- 
dulity, therefore, of the Americans, is more ra- 
tional than their mortification, at the singular 
want of curiosity throughout Europe respect- 
ing their country! whilst their invention is 
both taxed for historical and moral explana- 
tions, why England has not taken much more 
pains than her continental neighbours to ascer- 
tain and satisfy her ignorance. Mr. Cooper 
observes, that the American little suspects, 
even now, how completely his country is with- 
out the pale of European thought; and justly 
adds, that the ignorance in which she has re- 
mained of America, and American character, 
from the day her pilgrims first touched the 
Rock of Plymouth, to the present hour, has 
been one of England’s t misfortunes. 
Such, certainly, has been the fact, hitherto— 
we trust that it will not long remain so. Mean- 
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time, however we may be disowned, let us re- 
member that we have some family reputation 
at stake. T h the hussy ran away and 
married to disoblige us, she isa chip of the 
old block. Then, a limit can scarcely be —_ 
to the vastness of the common objects w 
the closeness and the variety of our commer- 
cial connexions necessarily involve. Local 
distance is nothing in such a case. At the 
rate of modern communication, it has almost 
ceased to enter into private, much less into 
public, calculations. The fact, however, is, 
that we do actually touch in a hundred peints, 
much more important than any on\the map, 
by interests, whose proximity, whether in 
peace or war, is immediate and intense. In 
eace, not a village rises on the Ohio, but 
Manchester and Paisley feel its influence, in 
the call of another customer. In war, nota 
vessel can put to sea, but some of those fatal 
questions that are still open between the coun- 
tries, leave the profession and the chances of 
neutrality little but a name. 

Under such circumstances, every one must 
regret any course of accidents, or perversion 
of ingenuity, by which the two nations might 
contrive to remain, in many most important 
particulars, strangers to each other; or, what 
1s worse, manage to get wretchedly and spite- 
fully ill-informed. A precise-acquaintance with 
each other's strength, condition, character, and 
feelings, is among the most desirable portions 
of knowledge which they can respectively ac- 
quire. Such improved intercourse, it may be 
hoped, might go far towards stopping the 
growth, if it should not altogether put an end 
to, a suspicious soreness and alienation that 
are already breaking ont occasionally in 
blotches. Feelings, it is admitted, are at pre- 
sent brooding, three thousand miles off us 
which seem likely to sour and canker into the 
most melancholy, because most pernicious 
form, that the spleen and pride of human in- 
firmity can assume—a decided national dis- 
like. In the present state of the world we 
cannot conceive how Mephistopheles could 
employ himself in any task so thoroughly ac- 
ceptable to his infernal master, as that of pan- 
dering to any jealousies of this nature, and in- 
flaming whatever evil passions may unfortu- 
nately exist. 

Though the matter, it will be seen after- 
wards, is not one of such perfectly plain-sail- 
ing as we should have expected, still, the 
Americans ought to find comparatively littig 
trouble or embarrassment in getting at 
truth in regard to England. Our state of 
is, for the most part, an old story. It lies in 
small compass, and, as it were, under a glass 
case. Their young country is living, too, on 
our ephemeral literature as their daily bread. 
On the contrary, our means of learning what 
is really going on in America, have been very 
slight and uncertain; and therefore, as a na- 
tion, whatever are our errors, they are the less 
wilful and premeditated. The private travel- 
lers on whom we have been thrown, are pro- 
nounced invariably incompetent, precipitate, 
and false ; but, were we to send out a commis- 
sion of Quakers and Philanthropists, it is doubt- 
ful how far we should be advanced ; since it is 
gravely stated, that the simplicity of their na- 
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tional institutions and character, results in a 
riddle of which it is impossible for a European 
to get the key. The mystics have nothing to 
exceed this—* An European can scarcely spare 
sufficient time to acquire the simplicity of 
habits—may I also say, simplicity of thought— 
necessary to estimate our country. There is 
no people of whom a superficial knowledge is 
so soon gained, for they are communicative, 
and without suspicion ; bat long familiarity is 
required to judge of a nation so eminently prac- 
tical, and so universally influenced by common 
sense.”—(Cooper's .Votcons, p. 448.) Accord- 
ing to this republican dogma, we must possess 
our souls in patience until some native euthor 
will deign to enlighten us. This done, too, he 
must be judge-supreme in his own cause; 
whilst we can have nothing for it but to fall 
down upon our knees, and worship whatever 
“notions” he may please to dictate to our in- 
corrigible incapacity, hardened by false refine- 
ment into a state of moral and intellectual re- 
probation. Our information, however acquired 
and correct, moreover, will not stand us in 
good stead long, as an American himself, it ap- 

ars, if absent from home for five years, is 
eft behind. 

We hardly know whether our readers will 
find themselves in anywise relieved from this 
dilemma, by following our example—that is, 
by reading consecutively the two books, whose 
titles are prefixed to the present article. The 
first, for our comfort, is by a native author. 
We are revealing no bibliopolical secret, we 

resume, when we name the deservedly cele- 
brated novelist, Mr. Cooper. 


about, with “the earnest wish of converting 
himself from certain anti-American heresies of 
his youth, by examining matters on the spot. 
Unfortunately, his expedition has told so en- 
tirely the other way, that the publication of 
travels benevolently undertaken with the inten- 
tion of persuading the two countries to kiss and 
be friends, is now seriously explained and jus- 
tified, from a sense of duty to his country. 
The destruction of his hopes is apparently 
meant to act as a solemn warning of what 
wicked republicans will come to. The two 
writers agree in the theory of deriving from 
the form of government, rather than from the 
peculiar circumstances through which the 
country is passing, the true origin and expla- 
nation of almost every phenomenon. In other 
respects, the whole Bodleian cannot contain 
two books whose principles, sentiments, and 
conclusions have so little in common, and so 
much that is vehemently and uncompromising- 
ly o d. 

7 Writers of fiction by profession, (for exam- 
ple, Dr. Southey) make generally a sorry busi- 
ness of it when they descend from their poeti- 
cal machinery to earth, and condescend to grap- 
ple with real life. They are apt to insist here, 
too, on having a world of their own, and on 
ruling, distorting, and colouring it in their own 
way, as despotically as a girl deals with her 
first doll. The form under which these present 
« Notions” are couched is a very round-about 
device for telling a plain story, whilst it may 
serve excellently well-—accordingly, it was 
thus originally invented and applied—as a ve- 








The other is the | 
fruits of a tour which Captain Hall lately set | 











Mr. Cooper and Captain Hall 


hicle for ingenious exaggeration and carica- 
ture. They are to be read as Letters on Ame- 
rica, written by a quasi Citizen of the World, 
to the different members of a Bachelor Club, 
the representatives of some several kingdoms 
of poor obsolete Europe. When it is meant to 
be especially emphatical and authentic, the au- 
thor lays aside his travelling domino, and puts 
on the genuine American, in the name of one 
Mr. Cadwallader, at whose awfu! presence, as 
often as he comes upon the boards, our candles 
began regularly to burn blue. There is no ac- 
counting for tastes. We are very thankful to 
the said gentleman for any information; but 
he is about the most disagreeable personage we 
ever came across, either in life or upon paper; 
and is certainly the last that we should have 
chosen as the personification of a country to 
which we might have the honour of belonging. 
He is the knight-errant of American optimism, 
with his club for a lance, and a mammoth, or 
sea-horse, forhis charger. The mysterious air 
with which he watches his full-blown bubbles 
traversing the empyrean, gets tiresome at last. 
His magnanimous heroics on every simple mat- 
ter, are too like what the cast-off Brutus, or 
Penruddock, of some country theatre, might be 
figured mouthing out in the reduced character 
of conversational bully to a table d'hote. 

As far as respects the tone and kindly atmos- 
phere of the respective books, certainly mar- 
ried life never appeared to more advantage. 
The bitterness of the bachelor is indeed re- 
lieved, rather more than could be wished, by a 
certain infantine innocence of understanding, 
which Captain Hall's political generalizations 
might almost seem to have contracted from the 
nursery companion who makes so prominent a 
figure in his tour. The ordinary narrative, 
however, flows very fresh and pleasantly. His 
descriptive views look almost as if thrown off 
by some happy mechanical aid, corresponding 
to that of his camera lucida,—giving a slight 
and ready outline, without affecting either 
much character or depth. Several incidental 
circumstances, as well as the unflinching 
course of his observations, all drawn and gravi- 
tating to the same point, will satisfy most read- 
ers that the early prejudices, whose influence 
he imagines he had outgrown, lay deeper than 
he was aware. The last chapter is set in bat- 
tle array for the purpose of clenching his pre- 
vious arguments, in the form of an imaginar 
conversation. It is an explanation of the feel- 
ing which an Englishman entertains, under the 
name of loyalty, towards ihe person of his king, 
and also of the uses which, whether churchman 
or dissenter, he acknowledges in a church es- 
tablishment; first “as a type of the rock of 
ages,” “ in preserving the purity of religious 
doctrine,” by which Episcopalians, Presbyteri- 
ans, Huntingdonians, and Jumpers, it seems, 
ali equally profit ; and, next, from the resistance 
which, by its “‘ ponderous inertia,” and “ stu- 
pendous authority,” it offers—‘ being the only 
fixed body in the country”—to the “ mischiev- 
ous objects” which the “ unstable will of kings, 
ministers, and people,” might pursue. We call 
this conversation imaginary, since, notwitb- 
standing the frequent testimony his candour 
bears to the obliging endurance which under 
went similar inflictions, without a single in- 
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On the United States of America. 


stance of the loss of temper, we cannot com- 

rehend the possibility of such a dialogue as is 

ere set out, crema s taking place. Captain 
Hall appeals to this chapter, as a test by which 
his countrymen may determine his competency 
for accurately depicting the external form and 
pressure that politics and morals may have as- 
sumed in any given society; and by which 
they may judge of his sagacity in tracing back, 
to their main and common source, the minute 
and subterraneous streams that the force and 
bent of circumstances afterwaads scatter off 
in a hundred directions. 


cific talent for getting deeper than the surface, 
or for bringing together, in any doubtful case, 
the proper causes and their consequences, 
under the same roof, or within any reasonable 
distance of each other. IJt seems to dispense, 


too, with a necessity for farther examination | 
into his amusing supposition, that the Ameri- | 
cans must surely have my: the meaning of | 


many words in the English language, to ac- 


count for the difficulty he frequently expe- | 


rienced in making himself understood. 
Again, the impression that the authority of 


personal observation might have produced, is 


very much lessened by hints peeping out occa- 


sionally from behind the curtain, which show | 
that the whole case is not brought forward. | 
These omissions may arise from a generous | 


and gentlemanlike aversion to any thing which 


might subject him to the imputation of having | 
| each of these square miles, a stake is driven in, 


been a spy in private society, or a traitor to its 


confidences; or may be accounted for by vari- | 
“T am conscious,” | 


ous prudential motives. 
says he, in one place, “that I shall advance 
many opinions respecting America, for which 
there cannot appear adequate authority.” He 
elsewhere admits that he does not speak “ the 
whole truth.” Now, a writer who prints the 
favourable facts, and suppresses the unfavoura- 
ble ones—from whatever reason—can scarcely 
hope to carry the minds of his readers alon 
with him, to the extent of the impression whic 
the whole, taken together, have raised in his 
own mind. It follows that this must be par- 
ticularly the case, in proportion as the reader 
has much greater reliance on his author's facts, 
than on his ability for reasoning upon them. 
In all judgments attempted respecting a 
country under the circumstances of America, 
there must be two standards, one positive, and 
the other comparative. 


asked for, as well as which it is that has been 
used. The amount of what has been accom- 
plished, with reference to the time and means 


that have been employed, may not only be | 


such as ought to satisfy all reasonable expecta- 
tions, but may justly raise our ideas of human 
exertion; yet the amount may not present us 
with a perfect condition of society, or one to 
be on the whole compared with the average of 
more advanced, though more burdened states. 
There will be a long balance of advantages and 
disadvantages to be struck. In a survey of 
this kind, a previous value ought to be agreed 
upon for the different circumstances, whose 
comperative im e, it is plain, we must 
first marshal, before we can come to any intelli- 
gible result. It is of some consequence whether 





The perusa! of it has | 
very much damaged our confidence in any spe- | 





It is important that it | 
should be always understood which it is that is | 
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the deficiency, in either account, is in its pounds 
or farthings. A pauper emigrant and a gen- 
tleman traveller might differ as to what facts 
should be classed under these respective co- 
lamns. The one would be for placing the 
higher estimate on plenty of employment and 
good wages; the other, on the probability of 
sitting down at dinner cpposite a man w 
hat was unbrushed and shoes unpolished for 
months together—with a barbarian on your 
right hand, eating his peas at the knife’s point, 
and possibly the waiter (in case he be not a 
negro) seated on your left. 

A picture, whose canvass has the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Atlantic, the St. Lawrence, and 


| the Mississippi, or Missouri Prairies, for its 


frame, must take generations, under Mr. Mal- 


| thus's most powerful multiplier, to fill up. Yet 


the tide of population is rolling gallantly on, 
displacing the wolf, the squirrel, and the rattle- 
snake, and subjugating the waste rankness of 
vegetable nature to the breathing uses and en- 
joyments of human life. The wilderness is at- 
tacked sometimes by individuals; at others, it 
is borne down and overwhelmed from the first 
by the columns of an infant community meet- 
oo and moving on at once en masse. 
he —— regularity with which, in 
this warfare, the government campaign is car- 
ried on, is thus described by Captain Fall 
“ A district of country intended for the mar- 
ket, is first surveyed, and laid out into square 
portions, a mile each way. At the corner of 


with a proper number or letter, carved upon it; 
and the trees between this post and the next, 
which is always fixed due north or south, or 
due east or west of it, are marked by means of 
what are called blazes. This operation con- 
sists in shaving off a slice, about twice as large 
as a man’s hand, with an axe, at about seven or 
eight feet from the ground. In this way, when 
a set of lines, running in the direction of 
the meridian, are intersected by another set 
stretching east and west, the unoccupied coun- 
try is covered with a net-work of divisions a 
mile square, each containing 640 acres. 

“ A settler who has a fancy to take up his 
quarters in a district so marked out, dives 
into the forest, and roves about till he lights 
upon a spot to his mind. He next sets about 
finding what are the marks upon the stakes 
nearest to him, and by reference to these, the 
land-agent, who has maps before him, can at 
once lay his hand upon the very spot. A se- 
cond reference, to the surveyor’s report, also 
in the land-office, determines the nature of the 
soil, the quality of the timber growing upon it, 
its distance from a navigable river, or from a 
road, and what is the nearest town; in short, 
all the circumstances upon which depend its 
vaiue in the market. A bargain is now made 
between the agent and the new-comer. A 
tenth part, or some other proportion of the 
purchase money, according to circumstances, 
is required to be paid down at once, and the 
rest, it is stipulated, shall follow by instal- 
ments. If the settler, fortunately, have ready 
money enough to pay for the whole at the mo- 
ment, he gets his title deeds immediately ; if 
not, he must wait till the instalments are paid 
up. It is important to observe, that no such 
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instrument is binding, unless it be previously 
registered in a public office, expressly formed 
for this purpose, and nearly resembling, as far 
as I know, the system of registration in Scot- 
land. All mortgages, or other liens upon real 
property, may be thus at once ascertained. 

“ The settler then proceeds to his lot, which 
may be the whole, or any portion, of the square 
mile that he and the land agent can agree 
about. 
some of them, makes his house of others, and 


splits the remainder into poles for his fences; | 


and, by bringing his land into cultivation, he 
is enabled to pay up his purchase money from 
time to time. If, instead of being industrious, 
he be idle or dissipated, or get tired of his bar- 
gain, he walks off without ceremony, and with- 
out scruple; because he leaves the property 
better than he found it. It does not much sig- 
nify, in this respect, whether he have done 
much or little to it; since every turn of work 


upon it for the first few years, can have no | 
other effect than raising its value, by getting | 


rid of the woods. 

* From all I could learn, there appears to be 
a singular degree of pleasurable excitement 
attending this process of clearing waste lands ; 
for it is apparently not so much the end, as 
the means, which affords this gratification. 
A settler, especially from the New England 
states, often begins the world in that country 
with no other fortune than a stout heart and a 
good axe. 
sets merrily forward in his attaek upon the 
wilderness. In the course of the first year he 
raises a little Indian corn, and other things, 
which keep him alive, and enable him to sup- 
ply various wants. 
fresh start with improved means, and a few 
less discomforts, but always with a confident 
spirit. By and by he marries, raises a family, 
buys more cows, pigs, and horses, and so on 
little by little, carving out his fortune by dint 
of hard labour. In time his sons grow up, and 
help him to take in fresh and richer land; 
when he can afford to do that, he sells what he 
had formerly cleared; and thus goes on, chop- 
ping and clearing, and bringing up a troop of 

road-shouldered sons, strapping fellows, whom 
he sends out, or, rather, who send themselves 
out, from time to time, to the westward, to 
subvert other forests, and run the same round 
their hard-working father has run before them." 
—/(Pages 143.6.) 

The following scene is very graphic. It is 
laid only a mile out of the flourishing village of 
Rochester, where the 

“ Streets seem to be starting up of their own 
accord, ready made, and Jooking as fresh and 
new as if they had been turned out of the 
workman's hands but an hour before—or that 
a great boxful of new houses had been sent by 
steam from New York, and tumbled out on the 


half-cleared land. After a zig-zag scramble | 


amongst trees which had been allowed to grow 
up and decay century after century, we came 
to a spot were three or four men were employ- 
ed in clearing out a street, as they declared, 
though an thing more unlike a street could 
not well conceived. Nevertheless, the 
ground in question certainly formed part of 
the plan of the town. It had been chalked out 


There he chops down the trees, burns | 


With these he has no fears, and | 


Next season he makes a | 


Mr. Cooper and Captain Halli 


by the surveyor's stakes, and some speculators 
having taken up the lots for immediate build- 
ing, of course found it necessary to open a 
street through the woods, to afford a line of 
communication with the rest of the village. 
As fast as the trees were cut down, they were 
stripped of their branches and drawn off by 
oxen, sawed into planks, or otherwise fashion- 
ed to the purposes of building, without one 
moment's delay. There was little or no exag- 
—-. therefore, in supposing, with our 
riend, that the same fir which might be wayv- 
| ing about in full life and vigour in the morn- 
ing, should be cut down, squared, and framed, 
and before night, be hoisted up to make abeam 
| or rafter to some tavern, or factory, or store, at 
the corner of a street, which twenty-four hours 
before had existed only on paper, and yet which 
| might be completed, from end to end, within a 
week afterwards.” 
This restless and undaunted impulse is act- 
ing even more vigorously farther west. Cap- 





tain Hall gives a very agreeable sketch of a 
roup which he fell in with, bent either for 


‘lorida or the Mississippi. The looseness 
| with which family ties can hold together so 
| scattered and rambling a population, will ap- 
| pear by turning to his representation of the in- 

terview which took place between the leader 

of this party and his brother, a resident of the 
seat of government of South Carolina, as the 
| wanderers were passing through it. (Vol. iii. 
p.129.) They probably might at last be among 
the parties present at the following curious 
auction. The melancholy remnants of the In- 
dian race, whether permitted as tribes, or re- 
cognised as nations, living upon their reserva- 
tions within the self-created territory of the 

United States, are calculated at about 120,000. 

From time to time they are bought out, (to 

roam westward, “like bees whose hive has 

been destroyed,”’) by bargains which Mr. Coop- 

er, as he cannot put them higher than the or- 
dinary arrangement between the weak and 
| strong, coolly calls “a deference to general 
principles of justice and humanity.” General 
Troup and the Georgians so far exceeded, in 
1227, the privilege of abuse on such occasions, 
that the general government felt itself called 
on to interfere. The territory between two 
great rivers, lately the property of the Creek 
nation, ended by being disposed of by lottery, 
each inhabitant having a draw for lots of about 
200 acres. The State Government reserved 
to itself five miles square, as the site of a 
future ~ity, to be sold off in half acres, at the 
point where a fall in the river of 200 feet se- 
cures a powerful natural ally to the manufac- 
turer, and whither steamboats had already 
come up from the Gulf of Mexico. Advertise- 
ments over all the Union, with sixty days’ no- 
tice, had already collected upwards of 900 peo- 
ple on this spot; and as fresh comers were 
daily dropping in from all quarters, 3000 or 
4000 adventurers would probably be standing 
round the Christie of the Desert, when his 
hammer was to decide their fate. 

“ A gentleman,” says Captain Halli, “ had 
been kind enough to accompany us from the 
agency, to show off the Lions of this singular 
place. The first thing to which he called our 
attention, was a long as cut through the cop- 
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-wood of oaks. This, our guide begged us | 
| sry was to be the principal sree; and 
the brushwood having been cut away, so as to | 
leave a line four feet wide, with small stakes | 
driven in at intervals, we could walk al it | 
easily enough. On woe the middle point, | 
our friend, looking around him, exclaimed, in | 
raptures at the prospect of the future great- 
ness of Columbus, ‘ Here you are in the centre 
of the city!’ In a very short time, he assured | 
us, it would be no longer a mere path, but a | 
street sixty yards wide, and one league in 
length! By keeping a bright look-out as we 

roceeded, we could detect other similar cuts 
into the forest, branching off at right anglesto 
this main avenue—as it was to be called. As 
yet, however, these cross streets were only in- 
dicated by a few stakes driven in by the sur- | 
veyors. 

“ After threading our way for some time | 
amongst the trees, we came in sight, here and 
there, of hats made partly of planks, partly of | 
bark, and at last reached the principal cluster | 
of houses, very few of which were above two or | 
three weeks old. These buildings were of all | 
sizes, from a six-feet box or cube, to a house 
with half a dozen windows in front. There | 
were three hotels, the sign belonging to one of | 
which I could observe, was nailed to a tree } 
still growing untouched, in the middle of the 
street. Another had glazed windows, but the 
panes of glass were fixed in their places merely | 
for the time, by a little piece of putty at each | 
corner. Every thing indicated hurry. The 


direction and width alone of the future streets 
were adhered to, but no other description of 


regularity could be discovered. As none of 
the city lots were yet sold, of course, no one 
was sure that the spot upon which he had 
pitched his house would eventually become his 
own. Every person, it seemed, was at liberty 
to build where he could find room, it being un- 
derstood, that forty days after the sale would 
be allowed him to remove his property from 
the ground on which it stood, should he not 
himself become its purchaser. In consequence 
of this understanding, many of the houses were 
built on trucks—a sort of low strong wheels, 
such as cannon are supported by—for the 
avowed pur of being hurled away when 
the land should be sold. At least sixty frames 
of houses were pointed out to me, lying in piles 
on the ground, and got up by the carpenters 
on speculation, ready to answer the call of fu- 
ture purchasers. At some parts of this strange 
scene, the forest, which hereabouts consists of 
a mixture of pines and oaks, was growing as 
densely as ever ; and even in the most cleared 
streets some trees were left standing, I do not 
well know why. Anvils were heard ringing 
away merrily at every corner; while saws, 
axes, and hammers, were seen flashing amongst 
the woods all round. Stage-coaches, travel- 
ling-waggons, carts, gigs, the whole family of 
whee vehicles, innumerable, were there: 
grocery stores and bakeries were scattered 
about in great plenty,—and over several doors 
Was written ‘ Attorney-at-Law.’” 

e by which man thus makes room 
for himself, mixes up with an improving civili- 








zation the unsightly accompaniments of a state 
of nature, made more dreary ag@d savage during 
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the transit, than it could be ever found under 
its most neglected aspect. A stretch of gashed 
and blighted trees that take a century in dying, 
or of stumps blackening under the fire of a 
settler's torch, must form a sorry prospect 
from tenements which themselves appear to 
have only just “stepped up out of a saw-pit.” 
Bat, it is not the novel excitement of a border 
life, and still less any reluctance to do justice 
to the view over New York from the tower of 
its City Hall, that herries the traveller to, and 
detains the reader over, these wilder scenes. 


| The characteristic of American faculty and 


power, we really think, is exhibited to most ad- 
vantage, as it certainly is exhibited most strik- 
ingly, in their desperate struggles with, and 
victories over, the resistance opposed to them 
in these regions. The youthful spring of 
movement, and the elasticity of buoyant spi- 
rit; the pliancy that accommodates itself to 
every exigency; the versatility that finds fresh 
resources in the presence of severe privations, 
and profits by the worst reverses; the resolu- 
tion, that, amidst all this shifting facility of 
means and measures, fearlessly keeps to, and 


| pursues the object of its being,—these are the 


resistless qualities with which the New Eng- 
lander is sweeping onward, and assimilating 
the weaker characters to his own; we as he 
is chilling the exterior even of the French of 
Louisiana down to the coldness of his grave 
and Puritan demeanour. 

However, the old eastern States have not 
lost any of the prompt activity which they are 
thus communicating in all directions. A lively 
proof of it may be taken from the successful 
speculations carried on in two things so slip- 
pery, as ice and new novels. During the last 
twenty years 3000 tons of ice have been annu- 
ally sent by sea from Boston to Charleston, and 
the Havana; sometimes losing not a pound 
of it, sometimes losing a third, sometimes all 
melting, and — out into the gulf-stream. 
Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia, the republish- 
ers of the Waverley novels, get the start of the 
market by means of the proof sheets, which 
enables them to print off about 10,000 copies in 
two volumes, at eight shillings; subsequent 
editions being soon coarsened and cheapened 
down to a dollar. On one occasion, the ship 
with the last proof sheets, by some delay, only 
reached America on the same day as another 
which brought a complete copy of an English 
edition. The publisher, who had already 
printed up to this missing sheet, “ was waiting 
at New York for the arrival of the packet, 
boarded her before the anchor was gone, got 
hold of his prize, and galloped back to Phila- 
deiphia. The unlucky sheet was straightway 
set up in a dozen different printing offices, 
which were kept in motion night and day, by 
relays of workmen, till the book was not only 
completed for immediate sale on the spot, in 
Philadelphia, but, by means of carriages posted 
on the road, a couple of thousand copies were 
actually ready for distribution at New York, 
within six-and-thirty hours after the arrival of 
the ship! Thus, the missing pages had first 
to travel ninety miles before they reached a 
printing press; then to be worked off, stitched, 
packed, and returned to New York, all ina day 
and a half, so as to supply the market before 
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There is, unfortunately, in another part of 
the Union, a trade of a different description,— 
a trade built upon the guilt and misery of man- 
kind, and yet earrying on with equal energy 
and success. It is unlawful to import slaves 
from abroad into any part of the United States ; 
but it is legal to transport them from one slave 
state to another. The climate and soil of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Kentucky, offer very few 
of the ordinary excuses for the employment of 
negro labour; but, what is more to the pur- 
pose, in many districts (chiefly in conse- 
quence of the want of manure, arising from 
cultivation by human instead of other cattle) 
the land is so exhausted, that the slaves can- 
not reproduce as muchas they consume. This 
discovery would, of course, soon bring about 
the extinction of slavery in such places. In 
Maryland, accordingly, we rejoice to find, 
whilst the number of blacks increased on the 
whole by about 1600, between the years 1810 
and 1820, that there were 4109 fewer slaves 
there, at the latter period. But the blessed 


event of an extinction even thus partial, is | 


thrown back to an indefinite distance by the 
fatal market, which is widening daily in the 
more southern States. The above northern 
plantations are becoming a vast breeding 
ground, where blacks are reared for the ex- 
press purpose of supplying its terrible de- 
mands; and an internal slave trade thither, 
consequently, is carrying on both by sea and 
land ;—“ one of the most extensive in the 
world, in the very heart of the United States!” 
We are sorry to learn from Captain Hall, 
that in consequence of the evasions practised 
by new settlers, under the leave reserved of 
bringing their own negroes with them, the 
State Legislatures have discovered their enact- 
ments are unavailing, and have given up the 
struggle. Mr. Cooper and Captain Hall ap- 
roximate nearer to each other in their gentle 
Loadling of the great slave questions, than 
upon any other point. Yet the latter, not- 
withstanding a considerable difficulty to get 
at his opinion, from the half backing out and 
sidling, which often leave the words without 
much progress towards a conclusion, brings us 
side facts that bear all one way. hat- 

ever the letter of the law may be, it appears 
that its administration, except in some cases 
of rare enormity, rests entirely with the mas- 
ter. No register of punishments is kept. Ma- 
numission, and instruction, in reading even and 
writing, are in some places prohibited ; in all 
a mer pt yet a great improvement, in 
spite of all depression, is apparent between the 
homebred negro and the African barbarian. 
“The parents of the rising generation of 
slaves are every where so well aware of the 
advantage of educating their children, that 
they do contrive, somehow or other, to intro- 
duce more or less of education among their 
offspring.” We hope that this conviction may 
extend = a their masters, and that the 
Bishop o' may receive encourage- 
i. of the followin ron 
i of Jamaica we despair of 


t from 
tion. The 
touching :—“] met many planters who made 
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blishers of that city had time to | no scruple in stating, that, according to their 
id.” —(Hall’s Travels, vol. ii. p. | 















view of the matter, grounded on experience, 
the security of the whites and their property 

me greater, in proportion as the negroes 
acquired knowledge; and that the safety of 
the whites was at the minimum when the 
blacks were kept at the lowest stage of igno. 










































rance.” Would you have men deserving of 
confidence, you must take them into some sort ( 
of moral and intellectual alliance. The expe- , 
riment, much as the arrogance of colour shrinks : 
from it, has answered here, whenever tried. t 
Schoolmasters find no natural inferiority. It & > 
is not seen in later life, at sea, where alone ¢ 
there continues the semblance of equality, the 0 
moment after they have stepped into the 
world. In the following statement, Captain ¥ 
Hall shows how they rise with their opportu- tl 
nities:—“ I could observe, however, very dis BB 
tinctly, that in proportion as the distance from J ¢} 
the coast increased, the condition of the ne- & Ja 
groes was materially improved. We often B 4 
saw them working in the same field with white BB se 
men, and I more than once saw a black man & ,)) 
seated in the same room with a free person—a & ey 
thing never dreamt of elsewhere. They ap- & pa 
peared to be better fed and better dressed also, & to 
than the negroes of the coast; and, from all! & jy 
could hear, were fully better treated in al! re- oo; 
spects, and not so generally kept in ignorance. & m, 
The beneficial effects of this difference in the &% of 
condition of the slaves, even to the masters, & ny; 
I was rejoiced to learn was generally acknow- & im 
ledged.”’ ma 
The form in which Mr. Cooper has gracious- & ced 
ly couched his compliment to the civilization & aye 
and character, as well as comforts, of the slave, & (er; 
is an amusing instance of the reckless manage: I cha 
ment of the gauging instrument by which this & cio, 
political exciseman undertakes to prove the I of , 
strength, and discriminate the scale, of human J ¢.-; 
happiness and virtue. It is no secret what the & pro; 
red man soon becomes, when once within the J ber 
corrupting reach of European intercourse. & into 
Captain Hall, deseribing the ball-game as play- T 
ed by the Creek Indians, says,— Heretofore & the 
I had hardly ever seen Indians, except loung- & be}j, 
ing about on the road-sides, wrapped in dirty & adya 
blankets, begging for tobacco, or stealing, like BF the 
strange dogs, timorously, and more than hal! & mer, 
tipsy, through the streets.” Mr. Cooper, who & son , 
should know them well, calls “‘ the majority 10 & the ; 
or near the settlements, a humbled and much & «ip 
degraded race.” In the interior, “ they wert I ang 
all alike, a stunted, dirty, and degraded race.’ & mest 
But when he comes to the Atlantic Indians,— J yb); 
“in point of civilization, comforts, and charac: & mote 
ter, the Indians who remain near the coast, Coop 
he says, “ are about on a level with the lowes! IB are § 
class of Euro ntry. Perhaps they a7¢ & unkn 
somewhat below the English, but 1 think not & that « 
below the Irish peasants. They are much be & count 
low the condition of the mass of the slaves.” & curac 
It follows, therefore, that slaves who, 28 °F not tq 
class, it is acknowledged are entirely destitult mune 
of education of any kind, and who are born? & him ¢, 
down by those vices which every intelliget' I of ma 






man mast feel are the inevitable result of theit 
condition, must be much angen in civilization 
and character to the English peasant! Aoé 
this is the doctrine preached by the prophet 
“common sense, high mindedness, and huw 
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nity,” whose trampet at every page is sound- 
ing in our ears, that the spirit which accompa- 
nies universal suffrage, and the intelligence 
which is based upon elementary instruction, 
make America supreme in civilization, pre- 
eminent in the truths of human existence, and 
the centre of the moral world! 

Be the blight of slavery more or less perni- 
cious to its victim, it is admitted, that it 
reaches the master caste as well as that of the 
slave. The whites in Carolina are compara- 
tively idle; and parents bitterly lament the im- 
possibility of conducting the education of their 
children under the example and contamination 
of a despotic home. 

The contrast between the spectacle pre- | 
sented to a traveller sailing up the Hudson or | 
the Magdalena, is one of the boasts of freedom. 
But we possess the authority of Humboldt for 
the fact, that flourishing and industrious vil- 
lages of free negroes were existing in Spanish | 
Awerica before its independence; and her sub- 
sequent proclamation of equal rights among 
all her citizens, of whatever colour, has, above | 
every other act, secured for her cause the sym- | 
pathy of Europe. [t will be a dark exception 
tothe moral superiority assumed in favour of 
the United States, if, notwithstanding the en- 
couraging experience of all the gradual move- 
ments that have been ever made, and in spite 
of this last great example, they persist in de- 
nying their negro population the chances of 
improvement due to human beings. The re- 
maining alternative is a fearful one—the pre- 
cedent of Hayti, should ‘insulted humanity 
avenge its wrongs; or the extension of an in- 


terminable bondage (which already holds in | 
chains nearly a sixth of their people) over re- 
gions that, it will be seen, embrace two-thirds | 


of this almost boundless empire. Their ten- 
dencies, we confess, dispirit us. Without a | 
pretext, (upon the late adoption of a new mem- 
ber into their body,) Missouri was converted 
into a slave state. 

There can be no pleasure in contemplating 
the products of human labour, without one can 
believe that human happiness is on the whole | 
advanced by their creation. The industry of | 
the free states, their manufactures and com- 
merce, are charged with no deductions by rea- 
son of such fears, and must always represent 
the increasing civilization of human life. Cap- 
tain Hall was struck at the fairs of Brighton 
and Stockbridge, with the quality of the do- 
mestic manufactures that were exhibited for 
public inspection—the latter being only a re- 
mote country place. On the other hand, Mr. 
Cooper admits that many European articles 
are finished with a degree of minute perfection 
unknown as yet in America. His suspicion, 
that “ this wary people have ever in such cases 
counted the profit and loss with sufficient ac- 
curacy,” can only mean, that purchasers are 
not to be found for the better article at a re- 
manerating price. This admission may satisfy 
him that one of those peculiarities he is so fond 
of magnifying does not exist; and that the 
American manufacturer has not to contend 
with a difficulty unheard of elsewhere—that of 
starting into existence full grown, in conse- 
quence of his customers consuming only the 
best articles. (436.) The Americans either do | 

Ty 
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consume the first rate articles, or they do not. 
If they do, they must pay the manufacturer, 
whether a native or a foreigner, such a price 
as will make it worth his while to provide it 
for their market. In this case the most wary 
manufacturer would find his profit in manufac- 
turing the article if he has the ability to do so. 
On the other hand, supposing that the Ameri- 
cans do not consume the first-rate articles, the 
manufacturer is not called upon to begin full 
grown, but just at that point of inferior com- 
modity and inferior price which his customers 
can reach. The result of our author's deter- 
mination to discover either extraordinary facts, 
or splendid reasons for ordinary ones, leaves us 
at liberty, between two statements that are ir- 
reconcilable, to take what Europeans would 
call the common-sense explanation of the mat- 
ter. Captain Hall probably gives it when he 
says, that “no one in that busy country has 
time to attend effectually to the completion of 
any given job.” Every thing is prepared just 


| up to the mark of the average taste and a 


ready market. From the circumstance, that 
an American finds plenty of people to sympa- 
thize with him in the art of making money, 
but none in that of spending it, Captain Hall 
afterwards observes, when treating of Ameri- 
can society, that this want of a permanent 
spending class would sadly isolate and embar- 
rass a gentleman who had money and leisure 
on his hands. The same absence of steady 
wealthy customers, prevents the existence of 
steady, superior tradesmen. In towns that 
have passed out of their teens, and where the 


| same store does not provide the settler with 


his axe, and his wife with her pelisse, pur- 
chasers are secured by competition in the 
cheapness, and not the exceilence of goods. 
Whatever price America may pay for her 
tariff, and whether it is founded on a desire to 
retaliate on our corn laws, or on a prema- 
ture ambition to enter into every line of civil 
greatness, it is gratifying to find that she is 
not paying any portion of the penalty in that 
abasement and corruption from which our 
master manufacturers have taken too little 
care to protect our establishments at home. 
The appetite for gain may be as devouring 
and as cannibal-like as that for blood. We 
trembled as we read the testimony against the 
smaller manufacturers of Lancashire, in some 
portions of the Emigration Evidence. The 
encouragement in their old age of some legis- 
lative limit to the hours of infant labour, will 
hardly weigh down, in the scales of eternal 
justice, a swollen fortune rolled up out of the 
sleepless nights and broken constitutions of 
the helpless poor. Also, notwithstanding the 
discredit which Mr. Owen has thrown, by his 
late philosophical speculations, on the sound- 
ness of his earlier philanthropy, the spectacle 
of the schools at Lanark is a fact that no in- 


| credulity can gainsay. A ready compensation 


is there provided for some of the evils connect- 
ed with the great numbers that manufactures 
crowd together. The indifference with which 
we have received this practical example, is 
really a national reproach. The factories of 
Lowell (for coarse cotton stuffs) by the Falls 
of the Merrimack, are stated to be probably 
the largest manufacturing establishment in 
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America; although the painted savages have | 
been driven out only within these few years 
by the power-loom. Not only did every | 

ing appear perfect in the business part of | 
the arrangements, but several schools were 
pointed out to Captain Hall; no less than | 
three churches; anda brewery was also rising, | 
in the hopes of putting down the grog-shop. | 
We should rejoice to hear that Manchester 
could show a pendant to this sketch: 

“1 was awakened by the bell which tolled 
the people to their work, and on looking from 
the window, saw the whole space between the | 
‘factories’ and the village speckled over with 
girls, nicely dressed, and glittering with bright 
shawls and showy-coloured gowns, and gay 
bonnets, all streaming along to their business, 
with an air of lightness, and an elasticity of | 
step, implying an obvious desire to get to their | 
work.” (p. 137.) “I was glad to learn that | 
the most exemplary purity of conduct existed 
universally among these merry damsels—a class 
of persons not always, it is said, in some other 
countries, the best patterns of moral execel- 
lence. The state of society, indeed, readily 
explains this superivrity: in a country where 
the means of obtaining a livelihood are so easy, 
every girl who behaves well is so sure of being 
soon married. In this expectation, they all 
contrive, it seems, to save a considerable por- 
tion of their wages; and the moment the fa- 
voured swain has attained the rank of earning 
a dollar a-day, the couple are proclaimed in 
church next Sunday to a certainty.” (p. 134.) | 

The manufacture of cottons in the United 
States wes stated, at the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion, to take off annually 175,000 bales of cot- 
ton, and to supply 14,000,000 yards of printed | 
cottons. The importation of cotton goods, | 
which in 1825 was upwards of 12 millions of | 
dollars, in 1826 was little more than 8 millions. 
The whole exports of America, in 1526, 
amounted to 78,000,000 dollars. Of these | 
6,000,000 were domestic manufactures, being | 
more than double the export of domestic ma- | 
nufactures in 1821. Upwards of a million con- 
sisted of cotton piece goods. The woollens | 
imported for consumption in 1826, were esti- | 
mated at eight millions of dollars. Mr. Mal- 

| 


lory, in supporting a bill for higher protecting 
duties, puts the manufacturing capital invested 
in the manufacture of woollens at 40 millions 
of dollars. The agricultural capital invested 
in land and sheep set apart for raising the sup- | 
ply of wool, (estimated at between 30 and 40 | 
millions of pounds,) is rated at 40 miilions of 
dollars more. Sixty thousand persons are 
said to be employed in the woollen manufac- 
ture. The northern farmer is pacified under 
the duties, by the argument that our refusal | 
to receive their “bread stuffs,” would leave | 
him without a market, unless he got one | 
from the domestic manufacturer at home. | 
‘The encouragement which American agricul- | 
ture receives from American manufactures is | 
enforced by the statement that 629,000 barrels 
of flour were imported from other parts of the 
Union into New England in 1826; whilst | 
40,000 barrels represented the entire export 
of American flour to all parts of the world in 
the same year. 

It was justly observed by Mr. Mitchell, in 
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the debate upon the woollens bill, that the al- 
leged fact of four-fifths of the importing trade 
of New York having passed into the hands of 
foreigners, only proved, if true, that the Ame. 
rican merchants, in their choice of objects, 
could not spare sufficient capital from other 
lines of business; and that the foreigner who 
stepped in and supplied the deficiency, con- 
ferred a benefit on the country. It is, after 
all, very remarkable that there should be Ame- 
rican capital enough to cover as much space 
as is actually occupied by it; that it should 
turn with such promptitude into new courses; 
and (when a few great and secure employ- 
ments lie clear before it) that it should be 
trusted to fly at sach distant objects, and run 
so many risks. The surveys for canals and 
railways that crowd the chapter appropriated 
to local history in the American Annual Re- 
gister, almost make one giddy. 
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There is one department to which they ap- b- 
' pear faithful,—their commercial navy. What- 
| ever may be the temptations that attract capi- e 
tal to other channels, none interferes with this . 
The total tonnage of the shipping of the United fe 
States amounted, in 1826, to 1,534,000 tons. 
This was an increase of 111,070 tons within Lae 
the year; being more than double the increase re 
in any one of the twelve preceding years. c 
The registered tonnage, being that which is B o¢ 
employed in foreign trade, and the enrolled & 4, 
| and licensed tonnage, being that which is em- we 
ployed in the coasting trade, out of both of & ;,,, 
which, of course, the sum total is composed, ps. 
| were nearly equal to each other in 1825. Of @ og 
the 606,000 tons employed in 1790 in the fo- Aw 
reign trade, 251,000 belonged to foreigners abo 
Of 611,000 tons employed in 1794, this propor- pies 
tion was reduced to 84,000. And of 880,000, one 
in 1820, it had sunk down to 79,000. The ex- ef 
ports of 1525 exceeded {2 millions of dollars; # joy 
of these, 81 millions were made in American the 
vessels. The imports were 91 millions; of @ jp, 
‘hese also, 86 millions were made in the same mus 
The exports of 1°26 had sunk to 78 millions, a, 
and the imports to 85 millions; but 70 millions BH gu 
of the exports, and 80 millions of the imports, #44 
were carried in native ships. Making all rea- @ i, ,, 
sonable deductions, Mr. Cooper seems enti # y,, 
tled to consider that the proportion in which @ 4.1, 
the Americans, as compared with the English. @ 4), 
| appear to be addicted to navigation, isas seven @ ji, 
to five in favour of the former. cider 
However they manage it, whether by dis Hf 4... 
couragement or competition, they are difficu'l Hq, ‘ 
to deal with on this element. Cadwallader is fin 
as mueh struck with the frequency of the @ ), 44 
American ensign at Liverpool, as Captain up a 
Hall is puzzled to explain how, in spite of the war 
doctrine of reciprocity, “he could very seldom @ , ,,.. 
diseover an English flag in the forest of masts # .., 
at New York.” In confirmation of this, he ob- poy: 
serves, that of the two millions of tons of ship- - 
ping which entered the ports of the United # iy 4 
Kingdom in 1823, one-fifth, or 400,000, were quite 
from the North American colonies, and exclu- have : 
sively British; employing above 15,000 sea oo... 
men. On the other hand, the whole British thou 
tonnage employed in our commerce with the new 
United States, amounted only to about 80,000, ew 
and employed only between 3000 and 400) potia’ 
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ance of our trade with our North American 
colonies. But there is a difficulty in believing 
their present facilities for commerce can be 
brought easily to compete with those of the 
United States. Our ministers urged it as an 
argument with Mr. Rush, in defence of the 
duties laid upon American shipping in our 
West India ports, that they were solely laid 
on for the protection of our North American 
colonies; and that these colonies, nevertheless, 
had not yet been able to “ obtain a proportionate 
share,” even in those ports. We cannot ima- 
gine, in the face of such facts, that any sane 
rson would contend thal America is a con- 
tinent with too spare a population to afford 
herself seamen when she wants them. Mr. 
Cooper reminds these sceptics, “ that she pos- 
sesses such an extent of coast, such rivers, 
such bays, and such a number of spacious and 
commodious havens, as are the property of no 
other people.” His arrangements for the ap- 
propriation of the property of other countries 
ere so summary, that probably, instead of dis- 
uting the facts of the following paragraph, 
fe already reckons its contents as part and 
parcel of the American confederation. ‘“ The 
maritime resources of the United States at 
present are limited, by climate and other cir- 
cumstances, almost exclusively to those parts 
of the ocean which lie on the Atlantic coast, 
to the northward and eastward of the Dela- 
ware; and although these are, no doubt, very 
important, and daily increasing, they are in- 
corsiderable in comparison with those furnish- 
ed by the coasts of the British provinces. The 
American maritime line does not embrace 
above one-third of the distance that ours occu- 
pies ; it possesses no single port or bay—not 
even New York-—to compare, in a naval point 
of view, with Halifax, and various other har- 
bours of British North America, into which 
the largest line of battle ships can sail at all 
times of the year, and at all times of tide. It 
must also be recollected, that the climate of 
the southern states is not suitable to the pro- 
duction of hardy seatnen; while the western 
section of the country, where the population 
is making the greatest strides, brings forward 
few of the essential attributes of anavy. The 
fishermen, and other thorough-bred seamen, 
who crowd the shores of the British provincial 
line of coast, are, numerically speaking, con- 
siderably greater than those of the American 
shore alluded to.” (Hall, vol. iii. p. 407.)— 
Captain Hall does not here appear to pay suf- 
ficient attention to the important persons whom 
he afterwards describes as sufficient to make 
up a crew for a line-of-battle ship, in case the 
war was popular,— Landsmen, but who are 
avery different class of men in America ;—tall, 
strapping, resolute fellows, accustomed to the 
oar, and to spend half their lives on the enor- 
mous rivers which intersect their country in 
all directions. These men are, moreover, 
quite familiar with the smell of gunpoweder— 
have a rifle always in their hands—are expert, 
enterprising, and always ready to acquire, 
though only to a certain extent, any kind of 
sew knowledge.” In case of reverses, or of 
war assuming the character of an offensive 
me—“ The insatiable love of change, and 
rambling spirit of enterprise, which, on the 
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first supposition, brought people from the 
rivers and creeks of the back woods to man 
the ships, would now make them wish to 
home again—beyond tie reach of the painful 
routine of naval duties.” —(vol. iii. p. 89.) 

Mr. Cooper admits that a difficulty was oc- 
casionally found in getting a crew during the 
war with England. He accounts for this by 
the competition and advantages offered in pri- 
vateers; and by the disinclination which sea- 
men felt to run the risk of being handed over 
to the fresh-water pond of the Lakes. At the 
worst, he looks forward to the national re- 
source, not of impressment, but of a naval 
draft. 

The evidence respecting the trade and fish- 
eries of the American colonies, opened at the 
Bar in 1775, seems to have astonished the 


| House of Commons, especially the boldness 


with which the people of New England pur- 
sued the whaling. Burke asks, “ What in the 
world is equal to it?” Privateers and public 
cruisers dared to show themselves on the in- 
stant of the revolutionary war; bot a navy de- 
partment was not created till 1798, nor a per- 
manent naval peace establishment till 1801. 
The force was then reduced to nine frigates ; 


| and excepting an attack on Tripoly in 1803, 


was employed only on coasting duties until 
the war with England in 1812. It is said that 
they had at that time only twenty Govern- 


, ment cruisers perhaps in all; though 10,000 


men were shortly seen serving in their priva- 
teers. The policy of a more imposing marine 
was instantly adopted at the peace, and has 
been vigorously persevered in, by such prospec- 
tive appropriations as are remarkable in their 
frugal system. The actual force in commis- 
sion is little more indeed than twenty sail; 
comprising one ship of the line and six frigates, 
and is manned by something above 5000 men. 
The pay and subsistence of officers and men is 
1,300,000. There are 1000 marines employed 
besides; but the force that could put to sea in 
a few weeks is calculated by Mr. Cooper at 
about fifty sail. Compared with that of 1812, 
he estimates it in the proportion of twenty to 
one :—not in the actual number of the vessels 
certainly, but in their size. In 1812, the Ame- 
ricans could show bat seven frigates, only 
three of which were of any magnitude; while 
now they might show a line of twenty-seven 
sail, the smallest vessel of which should be the 
largest vessel they possessed in 1812, and the 
largest a ship of six times the force of the lat- 
ter. This change denotes, to say the least, a 
serious intention to protect themselves.” The 
above, it is supposed, would mount 2500 guns, 
and would require 20,000 men. A corps of 
950 officers is kept up permanent, of whom no 
one is put on half pay but at his own desire. 
The force actualiy afloat is manned without 
any bounty; merely by paying higher wages 
to its sailors than the ill-judged parsimony of 
other Governments, that lean towards the bar- 
barous and dangerous substitute of impress- 
ment, have yet thought fit to give. The Ame- 
ricans pay their inferior servants higher, and 
iheir superior officers less, than any other 
country. ‘heir first two dry docks are only 
now building, one near Boston, the other near 
Norfolk in Virginia. Nearly all their public 
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vessels are built of the live oak of Florida. 
The rapidity of their work resembles the cele- 
brated feat, of the Venice dock-yards, where a 
galley could be put together, rigged, and sent 
to sea, in four-and-twenty hours. A three- 
decker, it appears, can be afloat on lake Onta- 
rio before the crew which is to man her, could 
be easily assembled. Captain Hall saw one on 
the stecks in Sacketts Harbour. 

* It is said that she was built in thirty-one 
days from the time the first tcee was cut down ; 


and I met an American gentleman on the spot, | 


who told me he had been present at the time 
when this singular operation was accomplish- 
ed. An immense number of shipbuilders, it 
seems, all expert workmen, were sent from 
New York, and other sea-port towns. These 
were assisted by an unlimited number of la- 
bouring hands, teams of oxen, horses, carts, 
and so on. In a couple of weeks more, he told 
me, she might have been launched, and all her 
guns, masts, and sails on board, ready for ac- 
uuon, 
proceedings; and as it was stipulated by an ar- 


ticle in that instrument, that neither party | 


should have a force on the lakes, these great 


ships, both at Sacketts and Kingston, have | 


come to serve no further end, in the meantime, 


than the innocent purpose of amusing the pe- | 


rennial crowds of Cockney tourists who escape 
in autumn from the malaria of the southern 
and middle states, and fill up the time by taking 
the well-beaten round of the Falls, the lakes, 
and the springs of Saratoga. The great Ame- 


rican ship above alluded to, is built of oak in 


all the essential parts, and is filled up in others 
with red cedar. As far as I could judge, this 
vessel seems to be put together, notwithstand- 
ing the hurry, in a very business-like style. 
She is covered over with an immense house, 
or shed, which looks, at a distance, like the fo- 
rest-dwelling of some inhabitant of the earth— 


the giant contemporary, ifany such there were, | 


of the Mammoth and Megalosaurus.’’—( Vol. i. 

. 355.) 

The numbers of the American army, and 
that of its navy, are nearly the same—about 
6000 men. Their soldiers enlist for the limit- 
ed period of five years, and are maintained at 


the annual expense of about two millions of 


dollars. The education given to the cadets at 
the West Point Academy, and the experience 
of the two first campaigns of the war of 1512, 
which are characterized as having been unmi- 
litary, expensive, and disgraceful, are probably 
improving their military system. General 
Jackson has already received an exciting re- 
ward, for his brilliant exception from these 
censures, in our discomfitare at New Orleans, 
and will appreciate the compliment, paid at the 
expense of the officers of Europe, to the subal- 
terns of this little army. They are pronounced 
to have “received rigid military educations, 
tempered.by a morality and a deference to the 
institutions of the land, elsewhere little culti- 
vated.” Captain Hall is quite agreed with 
Mr. Cooper in respect of the discipline in the 
American navy. 
than in our own, and it probably required to be 
80, from that want of dependence on others 
so universal every where through the whole 
country, when once you pass beyond the walls 


The treaty of Ghent put a stop to these | 


He thinks it even sterner | 
| is upwards of eleven millions; 


Mr. Cooper and Captain Halli 


of a ship, and those of the House of Refage at 
New York. Mr. Cooper, perhaps, will not 
agree — with the following fact which 
Captain Hall makes the corner-stone of a ra- 
ther tedious, but very good natured defence of 
military flogging. 

“The old method of punishing offences by 


| flogging has been abolished in the American 


army, by an act of Congress, dated the 16th 
May, 1812; and ever since, as far as J could 


| learn, from inquiries in every part of the Union, 


the discipline of the troops has been gradually 
declining, and the soldiers becoming discon- 
tented, chiefly, I believe, in consequence of the 


| introduction of a great variety of other punish- 


ments, some of which I had an opportunity of 
seeing.” —Vol. iii. p. 93. 

The national militia, amounting to upwards 
of 1,150,000, is stated to be in training from 
four days to six in every year; the laws on 
this subject to be matter of endless discussion; 
and the militia exercise so loose, that they 
would require untraining again, whenever they 
were called out to actual service. 

There is a real pleasure in comparing the 
immense latent means which, for all just de- 
fensive purposes, America must possess, with 
the insignificant portion of them that her posi- 
tion (in this respect, at least, so enviable) re- 
quires her to keep in battle order. An army 
and a navy, as actually kept up, stop short each 
at about 6000 men! This isa solid part of the 
advantage of distance from the seat of Euro- 
pean struggles, of a neutral policy, and of 
being relieved from the splendid burden of co- 
lonial garrisons. A perfect confidence between 
a government and the governed seems incon- 


| sistent with any abstract necessity (the exist- 


ence of which, to our astonishment, was once 
argued by Lord Liverpool), that a certain pro- 


| portion ought to be maintained between the 
| numbers of a people and those of its standing 


army. The census and the army list need not 
naturally grow up together. 

The more we look at the mere latitude and 
longitude grasped within their map, and the 
longer that we pause over the diversity of in- 
terests, and the mixed degrees of civilization 
necessarily contained in its circumference, the 
deeper becomes our sense of the concentrating 


| force of those institutions and of that public 
| spirit, which, dealing with rough materials, 


brought widely and suddenly together, can dis- 
pense with the ordinary aids of external pres- 
sure, and cement them up into one united sys- 
tem of natural power and order. They are be- 
ginning with an area greater than that with 
which other empires close. The nominal ter- 
ritory to which the United States make claim 
is put at 2,000,000 square miles: the title to 
above half of which is at present in the govern- 
ment, and long likely in great part to remain 
so. According to the tabular statement at the 
end of Captain Hall's last volume, the area of 
square miles included in the twenty-four States, 
the three territories of Michigan, Arkansas, 


| and Florida, and the District of Columbia, just 


The population of the whole 
of these, 
1,838,155 are slaves. The free blacks are 
guessed at about 260,000; they were 233,400 
in 1820. The average of the whole is eleven 


pass the million. 
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On the United States of America. 


to the square mile. It rises to 35 in New 
York. But the maximum (714) is in Massa- 
chusetts. Six millions ofthe white population 

comparatively trated in the thirteen 
northern, middle, and north-western, or in the 
free States; which, including the Michigan, 
cover only the moderate space of 334,000 
square miles. In 1820 their free blacks amount- 
ed to 112,281. The increase of the last is 
checked by the chilling prejudices under which 
their melancholy existence struggles on; but 
more effectually still by the cold of the cli- 
mate to the north of Pennsylvania. Mr. Coo- 
per is really worthy of being put into couples 
with Mr. Sadler (and we can devise no harder 
fate for a fellow creature of good logical under- 
standing,) when, after observing that the free 
blacks are found hovering as near as possible 





to the slave States, because their physical tem- | 
perament craves the climate of the south ; and | 
| be satisfied with the admitted phenomena of 


after accounting for their increase in Pennsyl- 
vania, and decrease in New York accordingly, 
yet refers to their chosen residence of Massa- 
chusetts for proof that freedom, under as fa- 
vourable circumstances as they are probably 
fated to enjoy for a long time to come in this 


republic, is yet not favourable to the continua- | 


Let him be but patient | 
| to look into the censuses of England before he 


tion of the blacks. 
enough to look at the returns from our West 
India islands. Should it be beneath a patriotic 
American to submit his theories to the test 


of foreign documents, we will leave him to | 


settle his assertion, “‘ that it is well known the 
whole white population increases rather faster 


than the whole black,” with Captain Hall's | 


arithmetic. He will have no easy task if the 
whole slave increases faster than the whole 
free, notwithstanding the emigration of whites 
and manumission of blacks into the latter 
class. The six original States of New Eng- 
land comprise a country larger than England 
and Wales, with a population 


been so rapid, that four millions, or between 
four-ninths or four-tenths of the entire white 
population, are set down to their account. The 
eleven slave States, with the Arkansas and 
Floridas, cover 600,000 square miles. Their 
white population is mentioned at 3,500,000— 
their free blacks at 150,000—the slaves at | 
1,750,000. These numbers are Mr. Cooper’s, 
and differ somewhat from the totals given from 
Waterston by Captain Hall. In the tables of | 
the latter we observe that there are nine States | 
only, and not thirteen, in whose slave-popula- | 
tion column there is a consoling blank. Loui- | 
siana and South Carolina are the only two 
States where the slave population exceeds the 
free; and that very inconsiderably, the excess | 
being about 9000 in one, and 18,000 in the | 
other. There appears to be, taking the slave | 
States throughout, two whites to a black. Be- | 
tween the years 1820 and 182%, the free popu- 
lation has increased seventeen and four-tenths | 
per cent. and the slave, nineteen and a half 
percent. This difference looks singular in it- 
self, more especially when compared with the | 
ting decrease upon our sugar islands; | 
and is not less singular, in connexion with the | 
terrible accounts of the autumnal mortality 
among the slaves, from the pulmonary disor- 
ders which are unavoidable on the rice grounds. | 











of about | 


1,800,000. But the swarms from this hive have | 
| pective provision by which, in the greater pro- 
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A medical gentleman told Captain Hall of a 
friend who had lost forty out of three hundred 
slaves the preceding year. The red men with- 
in the bounds of the United States are called 
120,000. Of these, 20,000 belong to the only 
five nations that are recognised as such east- 
ward of the Mississippi. The Chickasaws, a 
people of about 4000, just bargained off to the 
west of Mississippi, had increased ten per cent. 
in six years. 

The celerity with which numbers are push- 
ing on will, of course, leave théir actual some- 
thing behind their arithmetical strength, on a 
comparison with the census of more stationary 
countries. In 1820 more than one-third of the 
white population was under ten, nearly half 
under sixteen, years of age. The propensity 


| of Mr. Cadwallader to aggrandize every Ame- 


rican peculiarity into something marvellous 
and almost providential, will not permit him to 


American population. “Contrary to the fact 
in all the rest of Christendom, the women ma- 
terially exceed the men in numbers. This 


| seeming departure from what is almost an es- 
tablished law of nature, is owing to the emi- 


gration westward.” If the bigotry of this own 
cousin to Glendower would have allowed him 


turned the commonest facts into prodigies, he 


| would have found that the constant demands 


made vpon a male population, for the outward 
bound services of active life elsewhere, also 


| bring about the same departure from a law, 


that nature is thus declared to have almost es- 
tablished for the Christian world. Is it meant 


| by this cautious limitation of the supposed fact 
| to Christendom, to imply that nature kindly 


alters her proportion in the East, in order to 
keep up the supply for the wants of a Turkish 
harem: The fact is, that the average wear 
and tear of masculine professions are more than 
sufficient to turn the balance against the pros- 


portion of male births, nature seems to have, 
from the first, anticipated such a disturbing 
power to the permanent equality of the sexes. 

The attractions of commercial advantage 


| hurry on even the rate at which the general 


current is posting forward. New York, the 
Liverpool of America, which held, in 1756, 
13,000 inhabitants, contains at present about 
200,000. The Erie canal was only finished the 
other day, and flourishing towns are already 
springing up along its line, in lively competi- 
tion for their share of the advantages it secures. 

“ Syracuse, in the year 1820, consisted of 


| one house, one mill, and one tavern; now, in 


1827, it holds fifteen hundred inhabitants; has 
two large churches, innumerable wealthy shops 
filled with goods, brought there by water car- 
riage from every corner of the globe; two 
large and splendid hotels; many dozens of 
grocery stores or whiskey shops; several busy 
printing presses, from one of which issues a 
weekly newspaper; a daily post from the east, 
the south, and the west; and a broad canal run- 
ning through its bosom.” 

Rochester is built a few miles from the 
southern shore of Lake Ontario, upon the Ge- 
nessee river, over which the Erie canal is car- 
ried by a stone aqueduct. 

2X 
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Mr. Cooper and Captain Hali 


“The following table shows the annual in- | Union. A few years back, the savages hunted 
crease of population in Rochester since 1815, | 
the first year in which a census was taken :— | 


Population. 

December, 1815 - q 

September, 1818 1049 
August, 1820 1502 
September, 1822 2700 
February, 1825 4274 
August, 1825 5273 
December, 1826 7669 


And it had reached considerably more than 
8000, when we were there in the middle of 
1827 :— 

“Tt may not be uninteresting, perhaps, to 
give another table, showing the number of per- 
sons engaged in some of the principal occupa- 
tions in the year 1826 


21 Mill-wrights, 
304 Carpenters, 

29 Tanners, 

23 Tinners, 

(qu. Tinsmiths?) 

14 Bakers, 

17 Coach-makers, 
67 Blacksmiths, 

14 Gunsmiths, 

10 Chair-makers, 
9% Masons, 

25 Cabinet-makers, 

5 Comb-makers, 
26 Painters, 

16 Innkeepers, 
23 Clothiers, 16 Goldsmiths, 
20 Millers, 31 Printers. 
Four political and one religious newspaper. 
One Christian monthly magazine. 


I have copied this table from a work called, 
“The Directory for the Village of Rochester 
for the Ist of January, 1827." I see in it no 
mention made of milliners, though I am sure 
we observed at least a dozen shops of that de- 
scription, besides many others not mentioned 
in the above list."—* There were in 1226, no 
less than 160 canal boats, drawn by 882 horses, 
owned by persons actually residing in the vil- 
lage, besides numberless others belonging to 
non-residents. Out of more than 8000 souls in 
this gigantic young village, there was not to be 
found, in 1827, a single grown-up person born 
there, the oldest native not being then seven- 
teen years of age. The population is com- 
posed principally of emigrants from New Eng- 
land, that is, from the States of Massachusetts, 


7 Clergymen, 

25 Physicians, 

23 Lawyers, 

74 Merchants, 

89 Clerks, 

84 Grocers, 

33 Butchers, 

48 Tailors, 

24 Wheel-wrights, 
21 Saddlers, 

8 Tallow-Chandlers, 
423 Labourers, 
184 Shoemakers, 
20 Hatters, 

73 Coopers, 


over the ground on which it stands. 
number of the North American Review, there 


| I had a letter. 





Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. Some settlers are to be 
found from other parts of the Union; and 
these, together with a considerable number 


from Germany, England, Ireland, and Scot- | 
stantial homes for generation to generation 
| The present Americans do not appear far 


land, and a few natives of Canada, Norway, 
and Switzerland, make up a very singular so- 
ciety.” 

Rochester derives its prosperity from being 
the emporium where, by means of the cheap 
canal conveyance, the interchange takes place 
between the manufactured goods sent up from 
New York, and the eatuel guedate returned | 
for them from a vast interior. 

The town of Cincinnati, farther to the west | 
on the Ohio, is equally celebrated all over the 


In a late 


is an extract from one of its early Directories, 


| which shows a very remarkable proportion of 


English inhabitants among the founders of its 
promised greatness. These speculations are 
sometimes pushed too fast ; and we could fancy, 
that if they grow up as suddenly, they are not 
likely always to strike root as deep, in the 
southern as in the northern States. Such ap- 
pears to be, or has been, the brief destiny of 
Macon. 

“ Macon appeared to be in the south, exact- 
ly such a town as Utica or Syracuse in the 
north, or any other of those recently erected 


| towns in the western parts of the State of New 


York. It had not the vehement bustle of Ro- 


| chester, it is true, but it resembled that singu- 


lar village not a little in its juvenile character, 
and might have been taken for one of its su- 
burbs. The woods were still growing in some 
of the streets, and the stumps were not yet 
grubbed up in others. The honses looked as 
if they had been put up the day before, so that 
you smelt the saw-mill every where. The 
signs and sign-posts were newly painted ; the 
goods exposed before the doors were piled up 
s if just lifted out of the waggons ; the bars 
at the numberless grocery stores, alias grog- 


| shops, were glittering with new bottles and 


glasses, barrels of Hollands, whiskey and rum 
The inhabitants were unacquainted with one 
another's residence, and | had to go to eight or 
ten houses in quest of one gentleman for whom 
As yet the streets had no 
names, but they were laid out with perfect re- 
gularity, as I could discover by stakes here and 
there at the corners and by rows of the Pride- 
of-India trees planted along both sides, in a 


| sort of mockery as it seemed, of the grim old 


forest, which was frowning all around on these 
pigmy works of man. ‘This town of Macon, 


| though founded in 1523, had not yet worked its 


way to the maps and road-books. At its first 
establishment, it was thought the navigation 
of the river Ocmulgee, on which it stands, 
might be so much improved, that a communi- 
cation could be opened with the sea-coast ol 
Georgia, and consequently, that a great por- 
tion of the produce of the upper part of that 
state would find its way to Macon as a depot 
Bat these expectations not being realized, the 
rage for settling there had given place to 
newer fashions; other situations had been pre- 
ferred, and this city, which in the opinion of 
its founders, was to have been one of the great- 
est in all the south, it was now feared would 
vanish altogether.”—( Hall, vol. iii. p. 277.) 
Tiais looks more like the history of tempora- 
ry arrangements put up for a fair, than sub- 


wrong in taking the increasing number of 


| cleared acres and of human beings, as the first 


outward and visible sign of real improvement 
Without going the length of Swift’s compli- 
ment to two blades of grass, and without agree- 
ing even with Paley, that the collective happi- 
ness of any nation among the temperate go- 
vernments of Europe, must be nearly in the 
exact proportion of its numbers, it may yet be 
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On the United States of America. 


true, considering the open back ground that 
America can retreat upon for ages, that the 
quantity of happiness raised there will be 
chiefly and most naturally affected by num- 
bers. They are not running wild even on the 
prairies into a race of English Tartars. Their 
course is now what it ever has been, only that 
it is now on a naturally broader and grander 
seale. Yet fifly years ago, and Burke saw 
nothing in all history like their progress; ra- 
ther ancient nations, than colonies of yesterday. 
The guardian angel that was to address Lord 
Bathurst, (“Young man, there is America, 
&c.: whatever England has been growing to 
in 1700 years, you shall see added to America 
in the course of a single life,”) might have 
ventured on a still bolder prophecy, by the 
cradle of the only surviving veteran that sign- 
ed the Declaration of American Independence. 
Mr. Carroll remembers Baltimore, which now 
contains 70,000 inhabitants, a village of only 
seven houses. The angel would have had to 
tell him, ‘‘ You shall see this village swell into 
a powerful city, and you shall live on to wit- 
ness the commencement of its decline.” To- 
gether with Boston and Philadelphia, it is al- 
ready thrown into the rear by the steam-boat, 
and the superior natural advantages, of New 
York and New Orleans. It was right that 
America, as it has the main use, should have 
also the main honour, of the steam-boat. A 
passage up the Hudson from New York to Al- 
bany, (145 miles,) is made in twelve or thirteen 
hours. The backwoodsmen of the western 
country drop down with its produce to New 
Orleans in arks, which, being fastened only 


by wooden bolts, they there break up and sell. 
Returning home against the stream used to be 
a job of from four to nine months of weary 
rowing and warping, by successive lines fixed to 


the trees. They now get back to Louisville 
(1430 miles), as deck passengers on a steam- 
boat, for two guineas, and are between nine 
days and a fortnight on the passage. Consi- 
dering the importance of water-carriage along 
such immense inland regions, the acquisition 
of a force that can contend against and over- 
come these stupendous currents, must knock 
off centuries of doubt and drudgery from the 
industrious cities that are even already rising 
in the interior upon a hundred streams. 


The ascendency which the Erie Canal ap- | 


pears to be securing for New York, has made 
the canal-policy, of which De Witt Clinton 
was the great patron, and the success of which 
he only just lived to see acknowledged, a fa- 
vourite speculation for the present all over the 
Union. The Erie Canal is 363 miles long, and 
connects the Hudson river and the lakes. It 
was begun in 1817, and has cost rather more 
than two millions sterling ; but the tolls on it 
in 1827 amounted to 850,000 dollars, and are 
giving already a large surplus profit. The 
state of Ohio is far advanced in a similar work, 
which will join the river Ohio, and Lake Erie. 
An inland water communication of 2000 miles 
will be thus opened between New York and 
New Orleans, and give the United States 
at part of the advantages of an island. The 
tter-bag is carrying the wants and the inter- 
course of distant customers, and parted friends, 
among this scattered population. There are 
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7000. post offices in operation, at one of which, 
in North Carolina, we were am to find a 
Gaelic assistant was necessary for the High- 
land neighbourhood. The importance of in- 
ternal communication on a combined and com- 
prehensive system, has tempted the general 
government to extend to the Post-Office, as a 
national object, a degree of encouragement be- 
yond what is by some thought consistent with 
the constitutional rights of individual States. 
The irritation does not seem the less, because 
of the smal!ness of the sum levied ; or because 
twenty years have passed since the construc- 
tion of the first national road; or because the 
existence of a national government appears to 
be brought home to an inhabitant of the inte- 
rior, in scarcely any other way than by the 
presence of its officers, directing works of na- 
tional improvement. We know what Irish 
Grand Jury presentments were. It is well, 
therefore, to err on the side of over-caution. 
But the prominence given to this cry, makes 
us think that the late American Opposition 
were rather in want of a grievance. It will 
soon be seen whether General Jackson's friends 
have been using this topic as a party weapon 
only ; or whether he really will recall the sur- 
veyors off the roads, as well as leave the presi- 
dent's ball room unfurnished, tu save the vote 
of 500 guineas for upholstery for their Windsor 
Castle; and whether he has hastened to re- 
move from the land, the enormity of the aris- 
tocratical and corrupting billiard-table, which 
Mr. Adams was criminal enough to introduce 
into “ the White House.” 

The jealousy with which the South watchee 
the legislative policy of the North, naturally 


| arises from the preponderance that the more 


rapid growth of the free population of the 
northern States has given them in Congress. 
A sectional feeling, therefore, as it is named, 
cannot but be called forth on all questions that 
suppose a divided and opposite interest. Of 
this nature are measures that charge the gene- 
ral revenue with the expense of surveys and of 
public works, which, when executed, will tend 
to increase still further this invidious ascen- 
dency ;—a Tariff, the immediate effect of 
which is to tax the Virginian planter for the 
exclusive benefit of the manufacturer of New 
England ;—and all discussions touching on 
such irritable questions, for instance, as whe- 
ther Missouri shall be admitted into the Union, 
with the privilege of holding slaves. The 
strongest constitutions, we are aware, are pre- 
cisely those which are best able to throw out 
their peccant heat and humours. Their health 
is secured by the escape of such febrile symp- 
toms to the surface as betray the apparent ex- 
istence of malady toa stranger. Englishmen, 
who observe how foreigners (and even Ameri- 
cans, who should know better) are misled b 

speeches at Manchester and Spa-fields, will 
not draw very positive inferences from public 
resolutions or popular writings on such occa- 
sions. But it is a part of Mr. Cooper's ordi- 
nary recklessness, that, with such elements un- 
der his eye as are breaking out in the Charles- 
ton papers,—in the votes of the Legislatures 
of Virginia and Carolina,—and in the drticles 
in the Southern Review which speak of the 
American Constitution as so much waste paper, 
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—he should quietly state, that he “never heard 
a whisper against the great leading principles 
of the Government;” and should speak of 
America as “perhaps the only country in 
Christendom where political disaffection does 
not in a greater or less degree prevail.” “The 
little that is aristocratical in the Union” may 
not be the only danger to the confederacy ; 
therefore to democracise Virginia completely, 
may not remove it. “ Collisions of pecuniary 
interest” are not always “trifling.” Besides, 
the very time of his political test will have al- 
ready arrived, “‘ if the influence of the several 
States is not of sufficient importance to satisfy 
their jealousy.” We have no means of prog- 
nosticating whether “ struggles for place’» may 
lead to another Hartford Convention in the 
New England States; or whether disunion, by 
reason of more creditable, and certainly as ex- 
citing causes, may come from the South or 
from the North. But it is evident, separation 
is not quite as “improbable as any other act of 
suicide :” and indeed the truth is, as he else- 
where reasons, that it would most probably be 
no act of suicide at all. Man and wife had bet- 
ter part, than live together only to quarrel. 
During the War of Independence, the thir- 
teen colonies came to the contest as distinct 
bodies—united only by a common danger. As 
long as the unity of object secured them the 
substance of a sovereign government, the want 
of form was little felt. But the confederation 
which had been adopted in 1778, under the title 
of “United States,” was found insufficient for 
any real federal combination, the moment that 
this excitement was withdrawn. The several 
members, of which it was composed, relinquish- 
ed so partially any portion of their original au- 
thority, and exercised their independent pow- 
ers so reluctantly, that, if the general govern- 
ment was to go on, it was necessary that its 
powers should be enlarged. The present con- 
stitution, under Washington as its first Presi- 
dent, arose in 1789 out of this necessity. It is 
based, therefore, upon the principle, that what- 
ever powers are not transferred by the consti- 
tution to the general Government, remain in 
the individual States as independent Republics. 
The price paid for the great advantages ob- 
tained by this arrangement, is a double govern- 
ment. Of this the evils are, increased expense, 
and a jealousy among its component parts, 
whether directed against the whole or against 
each other. Captain Hall would add, as an 
aggravation, the necessity of second elections: 
this an American would probably consider an 
additional perfection. The objection, that a 
farther charge is thus created, seems more no- 
minal than real, as long as no work is done 
twice over, nor overpaid. The Table at the 
end of Captain Hall's last volume shows the 
cost both of the general Government, and of 
that of the separate States. The variation be- 
tween the different States, in the sum raised 
for their Civil List and Legislatures, and in 
what each person pays to the State Govern- 
ment, or to the State and general Government 
Spee, is greater than we have seen any 
where explained. After all, few European go- 
vernments would stand either of the tests pro- 





posed by Mr. Cooper; namely, a comparison of 
the total cost incurred by any given State, as | 
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New York, with that of the European commu- 
nity that most resembled it; or a comparison 
of the amount of contributions paid by indivi- 
duals. The ordinary economy of their system 
can well afford them the indulgence of two po- 
litical theatres open at once. He elsewhere 
admits, it is occasionally so false as to lose 
even money, by not bidding high enough for 
talent; and that their greatest public men 
have been veggared in their cause. But it 
was this carefulness alone which enabled Mr. 
Adams to boast, in his inaagural speech, “ that 
all the purposes of human association had been 
accomplished there, as effectively as under any 
other government on the globe; and at a cost 
little exceeding, in a whole generation, the ex- 
penditure of other nations in a single year.” 
Apprehensions of the absorbing nature of 
the powers and patronage of a Central Go- 
vernment kept the several States, in the first 
instance, long aloof, and ——— the two 
parties of Federalists and Democrats; and 
these have not, in fact, subsided. But the 
names, like Whig and Tory, are losing their 
meaning, if not getting obsolete. They soon 
became merely party watch-words ;—having 
originally described two principles of policy, 
founded upon the degree in which persons 
were more impressed with the desirableness of 
strengthening the hands of Government, or 
were affected by fear of the probable encroach- 
ments of a strange and distant authority. 
There appear, however, no symptoms of any 
such consolidation of a central or permanent 
power. Nor does any nucleus, sufficiently 
strong or steady for such an accretion to form 
around it, seem to have ever existed: certain- 
ly none exists at present. Whatever may 
have been the danger half a century ago, the 
risk that the government will become stronger 
than the people, does not substitute the actual 
crisis. Mr. Cooper perpetually changes his 
ground to suit the argument of the moment. 
At one time, the polity and manners of Ameri- 
ca have stood the test of two hundred years; 
the present republican institutions having in 
substance continued for nearly, and in some 
instances for quite, two centuries,—Rhode Is- 
land, the most democratic State of all, being 
governed now by Charles's charter of 1663. 
At another time, calculating the rate of in- 
crease during the last thirty-five years, he calls 
that the whole period when the present insti- 
tutions of the country have had an influence 
on its advancement. However, Captain Hall 
seems to be as impressed with the representa- 
tions made to him, that a great change from a 
more aristocratical state of things to the pre- 
sent, had been gradually taking place, as he is 
satisfied that it is irresistibly going on. He 
will be a hearsay witness, more consistent 
than, and equally positive with, Mr. Cooper, 
to the fact aeserted by the latter, “ that since 
the hour of the Revolution, the habits, opi- 
nions, laws, and principles of the Americans, 
are getting daily more democratic ;" scattering 
the power of immediate control among the 
whole community, instead of collecting it into 
any superintending hands. There can be no 
jealousy in a people of such a Government. 
It is their own instrument, whether tool, play- 
thing, or staff of life. The evil of a jealousy 
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between different States is undeniable, and is 
quite another matter. A feeling in the south, 
that the northern bers cre disposed to sa- 
crifice its property and its rights, by abusing 
their numerical superiority in Congress, for 
the purposes of selfish legislation, may be 
among the evils that are born or that pass 
away; but it certainly is at-present a fact as 
notorious as any in the public press. 

The general Government is a copy of the 
State Governments: the variations of which, 
one with the other, are unimportant. They 
consist each of an executive and a legislature. 

The President of the United States corres- 
ponds to the Governor of an individual State. 
The respective executive is vested in the two 
magistrates. The executive authority of the 
President is in some respects controlled by the 
Senate, whose consent the constitution ren- 
ders necessary for the ratification of treaties, 
and to the nomination of certain appointments. 
The President's lawful power is thought by 
some to’ have been of late unconstitutionally 
encroached upon by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The State Legislatures correspond to the 
Congress; both consisting of a Senate and of 
a House of Representatives, together with 
their respective executives. These two legis- 
latures differ in the nature of the subjects re- 
served to the jurisdiction of each by the consti- 
tution; in the term of service; and in the 
mode of their election. The limits between 
these two legislative jurisdictions are hitherto 
very unsettled. In course of time, delicate 





questions must arise in the exercise of their 


sovereign discretion, upon points where little 
of precedent and regulating principle can 
exist: and the settlement of them seems very 
insufficiently and unimposingly provided for, 
by the apparent anomaly of selecting the Su- 
preme Court of Justice of the United States as 
the ultimate tribunal of appeal over the legis- 
latures both of the States and of the Union. 
The decision of such an umpire would proba- 
bly, in case of conflicting legislation on the se- 
rious questions connected with slavery,—with 
the extinction of Indian claims, with their 
bankrupt and relief laws, and even their tariff, 
—give as little satisfaction, as upon the right 
to appropriate the public money in making 
roads. 

The President's term of service is four 
years; with the power of being elected fora 


second similar period. The State Senators | 
are elected for various periods; for five years | 


in one State, and for four, three, two, and one, 
inthe others. In most States, in order to pre- 
vent an entire change of the whole body at the 
same moment, a portion goes out during the 


term. The National Senate was an improve- | 


ment engrafted, in 17589, on the confederation, 
which had consisted of a single assembly. It 
is thought to have had originally a good deal 
of the character of a privy-council. | ts princi- 
paland most professed objects, however, was 
the interposition of a second deliberative body; 
the want of which had been before much felt, 
but which many consider the Senate, from the 
constantly increasing impulse of democratic 
influence, imperfectly to supply. In the next 
place, since every State has two members in 
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the Senate, it has become that branch of the 
legislature to which the smaller States look 
for the protection of their rights against the 
majorities which their population gives the 
larger States, in the Lower House. National 
Senators are elected for six years, and a third 
of them go out every second year. 

The State members of Assembly, or Lower 
House, are chosen annually in all except five 
States, where they sit for two years. The 
Congress, however, has not got to - annual 
parliaments quite. The seatof a representa- 
tive in Congress is good for two years. 
elective franchise is exercised by ballot. Uni- 
versal suffrage has been gradually gaining 
ground, and is now nearly established, through- 
out the Union. A State is generally divided, 
for common objects of government and police, 
into counties which average 900 square miles, 
and to townships which average 90. Previous 
to a poll, three stations are chosen in each 
township for the convenience of voters, and 
the different legislative elections are all fixed 
for the same time and place ; sothat, Mr. Coo- 
per says, ‘‘ An American in the more populous 
States can exercise his constitutional rigbts at 
an expense commonly of a ride of four or five 
miles at the outside, and of three hours of 
time.” 

A State senator is chosen by the inhabitants 
of divisions classed into senatorial districts. 
Senators of Congress are chosen by the legis- 
latures of each State; the Upper and Lower 
House acting either in a body, with a joint bal- 
lot, or separately, each having a negative on 
the other. The number of national senators is 
forty-eight—just twice as many as there are 
States, there being two for each State, whe- 
ther great or small; whose equality is thus 
constitutionally recognised, if not practically 
preserved. 

The members of the State Assemblies are 
chosen by the counties, according to their po- 
pulation. The members of the House of Re- 
presentatives in Congress are fixed according 
to a decennial census, at the rate of one re- 
presentative for every 40,000 inhabitants. The 
last, in 1820, returns a House of 213 members, 
five slaves being counted equivalent to three 
freemen. The honorary of eight dollars a day 
to every member of Congress, and of three or 
two to those of the State Legislatures, reminds 
us of the simplicity of our early times. We 
reserve, for the present, the detail of the elec- 
tion of a President, that being the storm whose 
successive shocks must try the strength of the 
American constitution, and apparently the 
nerves of every stranger within their gates, 

Looking back at this description, an immense 
elective machinery seems to be thus erected 
over the whole country, which must be split 
up into committee rooms for the separate par- 
ties, and where society must be agitated by 
the friction, whirl, and dust of its wheels, 
whenever and wherever the immediate manu- 
facturing of statesmen is going on. Mr. Coo- 
per tolls us, indeed, that the interest in these 
contests is destroyed by their familiarity, and 
that vast numbers of electors are content to be 
lookers-on. This feeling, it is true, as well as 
a sense of weariness and disgust, may often 
keep those persons who are fortunate enough 
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to preserve a spirit of mederation in the midst 
of general excitement, away from the ballot 
box. Also the same poverty, that drove our 
poorer ee to beg off the expense of 
members, will in some places calm election- 
eering as well as other passions. The towns 
in Massachusetts even, having to pay their re- 
presentatives out of their own treasuries, fre- 
quently do not send any. In their sessions of 
1825, it was calculated that 163 towns were 
not represented. Unfortunately, the seceders 
will probably be the very persons who could 
be worst spared. At all events, enough of in- 
terruption to what are elsewhere felt to be the 
chief duties and affections of private life evi- 
dently is thus produced, to warrant a strict in- 
quiry whether the political advantages of this 
system, in the present state of American pro- 
perty and education, are such as to compensate 
for any considerable loss in other ways. In 
proportion as a man has property or education, 
society has some hold upon him. In propor- 
tion as he has neither the one nor the other, 
his interest in, as well as his knowledge of, its 
interests, becomes indefinitely small. In a go- 
vernment so thoroughly popular, it is impor- 
tant to look at the electors and the elected in 
this point of view. 

As regards property, in connexion with ani- 
versal suffrage, Mr. Cooper allows, that “ when 
the numbers of those who have nothing, get to 
be so great as to make their voices of import- 
ance, it is time to think of some serious change.” 
According to Captain Hall’s account, the ap- 
proach to this nothing is already as close among 
the electors as it can well be brought. The 
mass of the people in all countries live from 
hand to mouth. “ This is decidedly the case 
in America ; for, though it be easy for a man 
to keep himself and his family alive by bodily 
labour, the great majority of the whole po- 
pulation possess little more than enough for 
that purpose.”—(Hall, vol. ii. p. 309.) 
little surplus property exists, is almost all in 
the hands of those who have themselves made 
it. In respect of the persons elected by a peo- 
ple so circumstanced, he adds, that they are of 
course generally without fortune. The mem- 
bers of the House of Assembly of New York 
were described te him as being chiefly far- 
mers, shopkeepers, and country lawyers, “ who 
had come to the Legislature straight from the 
plough, from behind the counter, from chop- 
ping trees, or from the Bar.” The members 
of gress are mentioned in the same way, as 
“fresh from the woods and from the people ; 
coming from every stage of civilization, and 
bringing with them the manners and taste of 
those distant regions.” Our other authority 
(Mr. Cooper) says to the same effect: “ It is 
not pretended a member of Congress should be, 
as a matter of course, a gentleman. On the 
contrary, he is very commonly a plain, though 
always respectable yeoman, and not unfre- 
quently a mechanic.”” Remote frontier districts 
must send such men as they possess; yet, 
strange to say, they have on the whole, “‘ with 
some very 
air of the world about them as those who com- 

the chambers of the first two nations of 
urope.” What this said “air of the world” 
can mean, under such circumstances, is not 


What | 


few exceptions, quite as much the | 
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worth inquiring. It would be in contradiction 
to the disclaimer of a preceding page, to con- 
strue it either “into the same conventional 
finish of personal deportment, or the same de- 
gree of education.” Mr. Cooper not wea A sets 
a value on the presence of a yeoman, as check 
ing the schemes of those who would be legis- 
lating for effect; but d it a refi t of 
European theorists “to assume that profound 
thinkers would legislate better for a communi- 
ty, than a set of active and half-educated men, 
who are familiar with the practices of the 
world.” Perhaps no people could fill every 
chair in either House with representatives 
who would do high credit to a nation. “ But 
there are many reasons why we do not.” Such, 
however, being the fact, we begin to compre- 
hend the justifications that were made to Cap- 
tain Hall in behalf of the absence of the slight- 
est expression of approbation or disapproba- 
tion in the course of their debates, on the 
ground that their hall would otherwise become 
a bear-garden. The error may be as gross, as 
Mr. Cooper states it to be, to expect, in the 
Legislatures of France or England, the same 
useful knowledge, and the same aptitude of 
| applying the great principles of government, 
| as prevail in Congress; but the reasons must 
be powerful indeed, to satisfy our doubts whe- 
ther even Congress is so overflowing with na- 
tive talent, that it can afford wilfully, and by 
| preference, to take to a class that require pre- 
cantions of the above description. He else- 
| where proposes the American lawyer as part of 
| the history of the country ; and represents him 
as beginning to practise with principles rather 
than science, having been turned loose into the 
| best possible school—the jostling world—with 
a contempt for theory, precedent, and dream- 
ing retrospection. Admitting Congress to be 
an equally good school, a half-educated man is 
| not left there long enough to learn his lesson. 
Our authors are both agreed, that a waste of 
time is inflicted by their orators upon these as- 
semblies, to a degree that must make it very 
doubtful whether much is to be acquired by a 
mere seat there, either in habits of business or 
of public speaking. The practice of making 
set speeches, and “the number of those who 
ean arrange words enough to fill an hour of 
time,”’ are admitted by Mr. Cooper to be con- 
siderable evils; whilst the juvenile wordiness, 
interminable common-places, and the rambling 
off into the Presidential question, whatever 
might be the nominal subject in discussion, 
seem to have got to the limits of the patience 
of Captain Hall. A few intriguing heads, in 
such a case, manage all. The real business, 
however, it seems, contrives to get done at 
last, and fortunately by those who understand 
it;—that is, when it is done. Important ques- 
tions may remain blocked up for a whole ses- 
sion by a series of personal and party squab- 
bles. A bill to abolish imprisonment for debt 
had lasted the senate six years; and, though 
| under discussion for many a day, “ never seem- 
ed to advance one inch." Creditor and debtor 
will admit Mr. Cooper's fact, as follows, but 
| may perhaps decline to accept his certificate 
| on the desirableness of it:—* Congress is not 
remarkable for the despatch of public business; 
' nor is it desirable that it should be so.” 
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The law which compels members to be resi- 
dent in the district for which they are chosen, 
ensures their bringing with them as much 
Jocal selfishness as their constituents can well 
desire. Inthe event of an actual difference 
of opinion, Mr. Cooper softly admits, “ that it 
is certainly true, many members of Congress 
sometimes believe it necessary to yield to the 
mistaken prejudices of a majority of their con- 
stituents." Captain Hall meanwhile asserts, 
that the doctrine that the will of the constitu- 
ents is to be the guide, is almost universally 
acted upon; and he heard it constantly avow- 
ed. With the further fact, that the State le- 
gislatures exercise the right of instructing 
their senators how to act in Congress, he also 
became acquainted in innumerable instances. 
The American annual Register, written in 
support of the administration of Mr. Adams, 
denounces in strong terms the grasping ambi- 
tion of the House of Representatives, in its 
long-apparent tendency to draw to itself the 
powers and patronage of other departments ; 
and reprobates, also, the invasion of the con- 
stitutional rights of the executive and judiciary, 
by certain political leaders. The horror ex- 
pressed by Captain Hall! at “the portentous 
anomaly” of what he calls the “ Executive 
Committees of the Legislature,” is, however, 
only reasonable, on the supposition that the 
President and Senate are deprived of their le- 
gislative independence. Where the constitu- 
tion places the executive authority in certain 
hands, that executive may still be a portion of 
the legislature safely, as long as the other 
branches of the legislature are really indepen- 
dent. Under such circumstances an executive, 
whether called President or King, if success- 
fully thwarted by a clear and ascertained ma- 
jority in the legislature, has nothing for it 
but to appeal tothe people, to submit, or to re- 
sign. The American constitution mitigates 
this alternative in cases which might raise con- 
siderable scruple, by relieving the executive, 
in its legislative character, from the embarrass- 
ment of a constrained consent. Measures 
which a President would not originate, or 
might even decline to sanction by his personal 
enactment, afterwards, when they have become 
the law without his intervention, he may ad- 
minister with as little difficulty, as many a 
judge who presides over a system of which he 
is fer altogether from approving. The House 
of Representatives divides itself, according to 
Captain Hall, into upwards of thirty standing 
committees, which take the whole executive 
business so thoroughly out of the hands of the 
Government, that when Congress is not in 
session, there can be said to be no national go- 
vernment at all. We suspect that our travel- 
ler would be a little surprised at the difference 
in Downing street, even when Parliament is 
up or sitting, and at the tendency the English 
Government has occasionally shown, to escape 
from responsibility in the portentous anomaly 
of executive committees of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Were the constitutional power of the Presi- 
dent, when he is once elected, sufficiently 
strong in itself, and sufficiently well protected 
for the purposes of a steady government, the 
dangers that attend the present mode of ap- 
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pointment are as distinct as they are critical 
and peculiar. The question is still open, whe- 
ther America has passed the period of proba- 
tion, and may triumph in having solved the 
problem that has defeated the ingenuity of 
other statesmen, and the virtue of other na- 
tions. Notwithstanding the year of jubilee, 
there is nothing mystical in the period of fifty 
years, which requires any formal investigation, 
what, for this purpose, ought to be reckoned 
the appropriate date of the American constitu- 
tion. America has considerable credit for hav- 
ing weathered the difficulties of the case so 
long. The popular election of a chief magis- 
trate, whether at short intervals or for fife, 
has been given up elsewhere in despair. The 
experiment is continuing in America every 
year, under circumstances of greater risk. 
The stock of revolutionary Presidents,—that 
is, of leaders with historical claims, is at an 
end. By a remarkable coincidence, Adams 
and Jefferson, the one at the age of ninety-one, 
the other at eighty-four, both died on the great 
day of national rejoicing, the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of independence. The market is now 
open to the world; and greater excitement at 
every election naturally surrounds the increas- 
ing splendour of the prize. With our calmer 
habits, it would be bold to answer what would 
be the effect in England of the election of a 
King every fourth year by universal suffrage. 
Too much importance, it seems to us, is at- 
tached by the doubters, to the technica! altera- 
tions that were made in 1804, and that have 
been since suggested, in the form of the elec- 
tion of the President. They merely prove that 
the cunstitution in this, as in other respects, 
is unsettled. When the real crisis comes, it 
will neither be materially hastened, deferred, 
or averted by the distinction, whether the elec- 
tor who is voting for two candidates at the 
same time, shall signify which of them he 
means to be President, and which Vice Presi- 
dent; or whether particular States keep their 
presidential! strength entire, by mustering it 
at a general poll, or waste it by breaking them- 
selves up into districts, whose opposing votes 
may destroy each other. 

The Constitution expresses, and apparently 
intended, that the body, to which the election 
of the President is to be intrusted, should be 
removed from immediate popular control. 
This body must consist in every State of as 
many electors as that State has members in 
Congress. These electors are to be appointed 
in each State as its own legislature shall di- 
rect. Accordingly, the legislature may itself 
appoint the electors. This the legislature of 
New York did until the election of Mr. Adams. 
The popular voice then forced it to adopt the 
district system. And it is evident, that at the 
next election it will arm itself with the gene- 
neral ticket. Upon that system, the State is 
divided into districts. The inhabitants of each 
return one or more electors; the sum of the 
districts, of course, returning as many electors 
as the State has members in Congress. The 
names of one set of district electors are writ- 


| ten upon (say) Jackson's tickets, of another 


upon Adams's tickets; as a party intends to 
support either one candidate or the other, he 
votes accordingly for these their respective no- 
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minees. The number of district electors thus 
returned, is then cast up for the State; if una- 
nimous, they will constitute so many actual 
votes for the President—if they differ, the 
clear majority alone is counted. Of course 
no state will choose to persevere in a system 
that risks throwing away its political strength 


by its different districts knocking their heads | 


against each other, when the absurdity of this 
self-sacrifice can be avoided by the simple me- 
thod of a general ticket. On this last plan, 
the inhabitants of the State vote at once, each 
for as many electors as his State is entitled to 
return members. The names of two opposite 


lists of these State electors will have been long | 


circulating in strenuous canvass previously 


throughout the State, inscribed in the same | 


manner on Jackson or Adams tickets. The 
majority thus obtained, though by a single tick- 
et, carries up in behalf of the successful can- 


didate the whole number of electors unbroken | 


to the presidential poll. According to these 
several methods, the election of the President 
is really determined in this preliminary elec- 
tion of the electors. It is, therefore, difficult 
to see why this circuit is not at once avoided 


through a direct election of the President by | 


the people. In case no candidate has a majo- 
rity of 261 votes, (that is, of the whole elec- 
tors,) the election then falls to the members of 
the House of Representatives ;—all the mem- 
bers for the same State having only one vote 
amongst them. At the late election of Gene- 


ral Jackson, 276,176 persons voted in the State 
of New York; upwards of 1,100,000 through- | 


out the Union; being about the number of the 
militia, and more than half the male free po- 
pulation of the age of 21. We take a deep and 


sincere interest in the stability of free institu- | 


tions; and shrink from any probability or sus- 
picion that the throne of Ferdinand should be 
based upon firmer foundations than the chair 
of the President of the United States. We 
turn, therefore, from the apprehension raised 


by the mere fact of the immense force that | 
| duelling societies are entered into to sup- 


is thus set in motion in a cause so likely to 
rouse human passions, and anxiously inquire, 
what security against. our fears is to be found 
in the temper and character of the people. 
There can be no great mystery in this mat- 
ter; and the consequences may be much too 
serious to allow us to descend to trifling or to 
scorn. It is not for Englishmen at least to be 
very severe on the social defects of the Ame- 
ricans. These are in the main evidently our 
own, a little heightened. We can surely let 
them eat their dinners, although somewhat 
faster than we can well follow, and in a more 
unsociable silence than even suits our taste ;— 
especially since, both at Albany and at Boston, 
after a short residence, Captain Hall admits 
the formality was wearing off. Their habit of 
discussing in society, and the coarseness with 
which opinions are often urged, are rather 
more serious objections; and may be taken to 
be as excessively unpleasant, as Mr. Cooper 
acknowledges. The characteristics of some 
fifty words in the whole language that they 
have diverted from their mother meaning— of 
some peculiar intonation in others—and a na- 
tional stoop may also help to lower a little the 
general tone and air of manners in appearance. 
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Make the most of these :—they are mere tri- 
fles, which may at first sight strike the eye of 
astranger with undue importance; but sub- 
stantially things of as much indifference as the 


| Scotch or Irish accent, or the comparative 


comfort of a nation’s inns. Besides, much of 
this is matter of taste only, in which wide la- 
titude of opinion may exist. It is clear, at the 
same time, that the probabilities of innovating 
for the better in such a case can scarcely lean 
much in favour of a country circumstanced as 
America. Still, the more unfavourable her 
circumstances, the more is she entitled to 
every allowance. What is better, the zeal, 
hospitality, and kindness of their deeds, stand 
out in extraordinary contrast with any con- 
strained exterior and uncordial simplicity of 
speech. These qualities, surely, so universal- 


| ly and gratefully acknowledged, furnish (it 


may be hoped) a sound foundation, if not al- 
ways for the graceful agremens of a saloon— 
for the more valuable intercourse of individual 
friendship, and national esteem. The pros- 


| pects of America ought to be near every good 


man's heart, who can have no wish but that of 
sharing in Mr. Cooper's conviction, that “ the 
most natural government known is consequent- 
ly the only empire on whose stability the full- 
est confidence can be placed.” The zeal with 
which its citizens have raised common schools 
for elementary instruction throughout their 
land, is a noble tribute to, and confidence in, 
the worth of the human understanding. The 
intelligent observation and humanity, which, 
in the arrangements of the Auburn system, 
seem to have at last discovered a mode of 
Prison Discipline that pays all its expenses 
with the labour of the prisoners, and secures a 
greater amount of reformation than had ever 
yet been accomplished, is likely to solve a pro- 
blem which older countries were almost aban- 
doning in despair. The friends of good order 
are turning out there as readily as in more 


| compact communities, against the besetting 


vices of their less tractable brethren. Anti- 
press that barbarism of the higher orders; no 
less than societies against drunkenness, in dis- 
couragement of the prevailing brutal] indul- 
gence of the lower. The superintendents of 
their colleges are, in like manner, represented 
as making a gallant stand in behalf of a more 
solid and extensive learning. They are in- 
deed in arduous contest with the hundred 
temptations which are hurrying their young 
men to break from the scholastic chain, witha 


| mouthful of education scarcely descended be- 


yond the throat, to plunge into the world that 


| is all before them. With such encouragements, 


we trust that humanity will be spared the 
scenes, which, considering the general devo- 
tion of America to its institutions, must ac- 
company any events that were actually to en- 
danger them. The fact, however, seems at 
the present true, that, as in foreign politics 
the national spirit is ahead of its strength ; so 
at home, the national institutions are ahead of 
its intelligence. 

Dr. Channing, who is above misleading his 
readers by false compliments, gives an assv- 
rance that the administration of justice is yet 
unpolluted by political interference. “ We 
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confess that we often turn with pain and hu- 
miliation from the hall of Congress, where we 
see the legislator fergetting his relation toa 
vast and growing community, and sacrificing 
to his party or to himself the public weal; and 
it comforts us to turn to the court of justice, 
where the dispenser of the laws, shutting his 
ear against all solicitations of friendship or in- 
terest. dissolving for a time every private tic, 
forgetting public opinion, and withstanding 
ublic feelings,—asks only what is right.” 
herefore, we confidently hope, that Captain 
Hall's fears on this head may be considered 
prematare. Notwithstanding his distinction 
between civil and criminal justice, no specific 
facts are stated by him, nor have any come to 
our knowledge, which justify his alarm, that 
popular intrigue or menace is already under- 
mining the legislative or judicial security of 
property. The establishment of common 
schools at the public expense is surely no vio- 
lation of the property ef the rich in favour of 
the poor. If it were possible to imagine the 
struggle respecting the bill, (whether it is pro- 
perly called tor relief or confiscation,) that so 
long convulsed Kentucky, to have occurred at 
New York, the prospect would have been a 
very different one. But we should as soon 
expect to read, that Governor Clinton, on the 
precedent of Gevernor Desha, (1827,) had 
been pardoning his own son, against whom a 
grand jury had found a true bill for murder, 
on the ground that during three years a jury 
could not be obtained to try him, and it was, 
therefore, hopeless to wait longer. We treat 
Kentucky as an excepted case. The North 
-Imerican Review is indignant at the atrocious 
story, widely circulated, that the Kentuckians 
flayed Tecumseh, the Canadian hero, and 
made trophies of his skin. The story, at least, 
is not got up in London. Let the editor turn 
to the favourable travels of as veracious and 
republican spirited an officer as ever served 
either monarchy or republic—those of Licute- 
nant Hall, formerly military secretary to Ge- 
neral Wilson in Canada, for the authority. 
There can really be no great mystery in 
American character and intelligence, notwith- 
standing Mr. Cooper's transcendentalism about 
common sense. The people, we are told, are 
all alike, and remarkably like what common 
sense tells them they ought to resemble. 
Their ploughs and axes are better than are to 
be found in the whole of Europe, and are made 
by a peculiar common sense learned in their 
common schools. Their inability to laugh at 
the jests of an English pleyer, who complain- 
ed afterwards of the dulness of his audience, 
arises from their theatrical taste being furmed 
under the dominion of common sense. The 
poverty of materials, which makes Mr. Cocper 
call the composition of a successful American 
comedy almost a miracle, has the same ho- 
nourable cause. Their subdued manner arises 
from their common sense habit of viewing 
things: Their distaste for conventional polite- 
ness arises from their thoughts being too di- 
rect for such gross deceptions. The peculiar 
destructiveness of the American musket (as at 
Bunker's Hill) is an unavoidable consequence 
of the general dissemination of thought in a 
people. It is common sense which makes a 
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man refuse to fight a duel at all; it is common 
sense which makes the rest practise to acquire 
the skill, and go out with muskets, to make 
sure that an actual duel shall be as fate! as 
gunpowder can make it. Already they speak 
their language better than any other people, 
and in another generation or two, far more 
reasonable English will be spoken than is at 
present in existence. It is this common senso 
which is one day to change the literature of 
the world. “The literature of the United 
States is a subject of the highest interest to 
the civilized world ; for when it does begin to 
be felt, it will be felt, with a force, a directness, 
and a common sense in its application, that has 
never yet been known ” (Mr. Cooper, passim.) 
Now, this wonderful common sense certainly 
wants explaining. It is as myst: rious to us as 
some of Captain Hall's opposite deductions ;— 
for instance, that a wig is useful for the admi- 
nistration of justice; that dram-drinking is 
“the natoral child of democracy, and inter- 
woven in the very structure of its society ;” 
and that Unitarianism is almost sure of ulti- 
mate success in America, because it is the 
“democracy of religion,”—the denial of alle- 
giance to, and reliance upon, the merits of our 
Saviour, having an appropriate political con- 
nexion with the abjuration of kings, and the 
adoption of direct self-government in civil in- 
stitutions. 

Surely we need none of these contrary solu- 
tions of the American problem. The descent 
of the American is no secret. His ancestors, 
not only in accent, but in mood and manner, 
may be found to-day on our western and Corn- 
ish coast. Removed full-grown, his history is 
traceable step by step; and all the character- 
istics that Burke sets out in his stately periods, 
are the very same as are now pe and 
developing on a greater scale. The people of 
America, as of every other country, must be 
divided into two great classes, higher and 
lower—for this division is not made by vote of 
Parliament or Congress. The following, among 
other causes, will be powerful in reducing the 
qualities, moral and intellectual, of the two 
orders to the same level: partible succession, 
by which Captain Hall was struck so much in 
the appearances of dilapidation, in the first 
breaking up of the large estates on the banks 
of the Hudson and in Virginia;—the conse- 
quent fact of the most considerable properties 
being always in the hands of the men whose 
lives have been absorbed in the making of 
them ;—the unfinished education so universal, 
where nobody will stay over his books and be 
left behind by his competitors in the start of 
life ;—the collision and the fusion of a system 
where a passion for electioneering is the first 
passion in every breast, and generally the 
chief topic on every tongue, and where a pas- 
sion for legislation takes the second place; 
that of litigation closing up the rear. 

The great civilizers of most societies—lite- 
rature and the ladies—make slow way here at 
present. Mr. Cooper, of course, expatiates 
and refines prodigiously on the elevation of 
the moral feeling to which the condition of 
women in America isowing. In learning, the 
blues of Europe are beat by young women at 
the tea-table of a New England inn; and the 
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touching homage, with which this nation treats 
the weaker sex makes America “ the Paradise 
of Women.” On the other hand, Captain 
Hall informs us, that the women in humbler 
life are left to walk home unattended from the 
fair. During a whole day he could only count 
nine fernales among some thousand solemn 
merry-makers, a portion of whose amusement, 





however, was a reel, but with four men danc- | 


ing it. 
were sitting in a room by themselves; whilst 
in a ball-room, they an 

peared perfect strangers. 
throughout the whole United States, a single 
flirtation ; and this is a test upon which he lays 
proper stress—immediately observing, that 


In higher life, at parties, the ladies | 


the gentlemen ap- | 
He never saw, | 


“for the attainment of any high degree of re- | 


finement in society, the practice of it should 
be habitual, and not contingent.” The result, 
namely, that women do not enjoy the same 


station as in more fortunately arranged com- | 


munities, he attributes to their own greater 


subjection to household duties from the want | 


of good servants ;—to the absorbing questions 
that no woman can care about, springing from 
cheap justice and electioneering, which leave 
the husband no time for his fireside ;—and, 


lastly, from the moral and political circum- | 


stances which prevent the habitual under- 
standing of intimate companionship. His au- 
thority, however, as an observer in such a 
case, we must again admit, is considerably 
shaken by what seems to us an extravagant 
exaggeration of the kind of influence exer- 
cised by the sex in England; when he an- 
nounces the existence there of a “ necessity 


that all Englishmen, especially the highly | 


gifted and ambitious, should carry with them | 
| without the least hesitation ;” 
| from the difference of merit, as the addition 


the sympathy of the female portion of the 
class to which they belong.” 

Mr. Cooper is for ever pointing out to his 
countrymen the millennium of 1920, and im- 
pressing on them the necessity of keeping to- 
gether, in order to be feared. 
millennium, which also he foresees as stoutly, 
is, under the present aspect of their society, 
the subject of less positive calculations. De- 
hon and Irving 


The literary | 


are certainly writers with a | 


highly finished surface, and from a very polish- | 


ed school. 
their compass sweeps not very wide. Webster 
would do credit to any public assembly in the 
world. 
for letters which overcomes all obstacles. It 
may be true, that the nature of their institu- 


Channing touches lofty keys, but | 


Mr. Cooper and Captain Hall 


estimated number of their journals is from 600 
to 1000; there being 150 in New York alone. 
The remaining supply for their pny M wean 
is almost entirely the produce of the English 
press. They send us no “lumber” even of 
this kind in return. It is agreed that deep 
scholarship is nearly out of the question; and 
although Mr. Cooper rates the present state of 
science as five to one compared with what it 
was fifteen years ago, it is premature, he adds, 
to say science is profoundly attained at any 
one of the American- Universities. Whilst 
they are great readers, their reading is of too 
light a kind, and their habits too rainbling, to 
encourage them to make private libraries. 
“The solid mass” of our publications never 
crosses the Atlantic. The duty of fifteen 
pence a cwt. on imported books would of itself 
deter this frugal people. Mr. Cooper does not 
allow the subject of literature to pass without 
indulging in the same inconsistency, which 
makes his book as disagreeable from the un- 
satisfactoriness, as it is painful from the tem- 
per, with which it is written. In one page, he 
advances the fact, that our foolish books are 
not reprinted, as a proof that the general taste 


| of the reading world is better in America than 


in England. Immediately afterwards, he in- 
forms us, that the American publisher does not 
reprint our trash, because he knows the deci- 
sion of the English critics before he makes his 
choice. Again, national literature is repressed 
by the circumstance that English works can 
be got gratis. “ A capital American publisher 
assured me,” says he, ‘‘ that there were nota 
dozen writers in the country whose works he 
should feel confidence in publishing at all, 
whilst he reprinted hundreds of English books 
not so much 


that paying the native author would make in 
the price. Yet within twenty pages, we find 


| that “ writers are already getting to be nume- 


rous, for literature is beginning to be profita- 
ble. Those authors who are successful re- 
ceive prices for their labours which exceed 
those paid to the authors of any other country, 
England alone excepted; and which exceed 
even the prices paid to the most distinguished 
authors of the mother country, if the differ- 
ence in the relative value of money in the two 


| countries, and in the luxury of the press, be 


We honour tlhe more the enthusiasm 


computed.” 
The religion of the American people is be- 


| yond dispute; even supposing it should not be 


tions and the present tendencies of their social | 


organization, give talent a greater influence 


than any other single thing; and yet it may be | 


equally a fact, that they are not found favour- 
able generally to the rise and cultivation of 
commanding talents. 


} 


So far they may be | 


salled upon to pay, in this respect, the penalty, | 


without obtaining the encouragements of free- 
dom. 
sis took place twenty-five years ago, and that 
English influence, which within these fifteen 
years was predominant there, over what is 
still by courtesy called the English language, 
has ceased to be so. In twenty years perhaps, 
certainly in fifty, things are to be absolutely 
rever At present, however, they pride 
themselves in political literature only. The 


Mr. Cooper tells us an intellectual cri- | 


true, that “ in point of moral truth,” they have 
twice as many churches as any other twelve 
millions of people on the globe. For the cre- 
dit of the doctrine of the Church of England, 
more than for that of the effect produced by its 
emoluments and honours, it is gratifying to 
find that it is gaining upon other sects in Ame- 


| rica, where it is unincumbered by the golden 


or silken chains of an establishment, as mucl 
as it is losing at home. Their bundred sects 
will, we trust, unite in the work of public 


| peace and charity, by striving to soften, purify 
| and elevate, the spirit of their respective mem- 


bers. 

Mammon, the meanest spirit that lost Heaven, 
is as busy in Congress, it seems, as he can be on 
the treasury benches of less popular institu- 
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tions. Mr. M‘Doffie, of Virginia, told his bro- 
ther members to their face,‘ There is nocoun- 
try where office has more attraction than in 
the United States. He did not say this in cen- 
sure or praise. Human nature is the same 
every where. We are, however, somewhat 
worse than in England. A member of Parlia- 
ment would disdain to accept a petty office at 
the hands of the King. A member of Con- 
gress will accept any office."—A melancholy 
warning has been put on record at the other 
extremity of the Union. It is an appeal to his 
countrymen by De Witt Clinton, in language, 
the affection of which they cannot doubt, and 
the truth of which should now come over them 
with the solemnity of the grave. “It cannot, 
nor ought it to be concealed, that our country 
has been more or less exposed to agitations 
and commotions for the last seven years. Party 
spirit has entered the recesses of retirement ; 


violated the sanctity of female character; in- | 
vaded the tranquillity of private life; and vi- | 


sited with severe inflictions the peace of fami- 
lies. Neither elevation nor humility has been 
spared, nor the charities of life, nor distinguish- 
ed public services, nor the fireside, nor the al- 
tar, been left free from attack; but a licentious 
and destroying spirit has gone forth, regard- 


less of every thing but the gratification of ma- | 


lignant feelings, and unworthy aspirations.” 


If a fondness “to spread friendship and to | 
cover heats” is one of the most amiable affec- | 


tions of private life, this disposition becomes a 
solemn obligation on every human being in 
whatever touches upon the intercourse and re- 
lations of powerful states. 
nity out of the question, and that it is only 
some poor taste for ribaldry or gossip; yet no 
levities can be pardonable where such fatal 
consequences may follow. Gadflies, that can 
do little else, can sting: and there are foolish 
a on record which have ruined kingdoms. 

he Americans might have been trusted to 


distinguish the ill humour of a traveller, or the 
pertness of some small clerk in office, from the 
policy of a government and the sentiments of a 


peopie. But there is a greater difficulty in 


discriminating when the authority of so good- | 


natured and benevolent an arbitrator as Cap- 
tain Hall evidently meant to be, is interposed, 
with estranging admissions calculated to mis- 
lead. He assumes the fact of “ a mutual hosti- 
lity between America and England.” “ The 
spirit of generous rivalry and cordial interna- 


tional respect,” which the French and English, | 


though long called natural enemies, delight to 


cherish, is illustrated by tue contrast; but of | 


this, alas! “there are but feeble traces in our 
relations with America, and not the slightest 


spark, in theirs with us.”—* Similar causes | 


were in action in America to render England 
as ungrateful a topic with them as .dmerica 


undeniably is with us.”—“ I cannot, and never | 


did deny, that there existed among us a consi- 
derable degree of unkindly feeling towards 
America.’ —* The artificial structure of society 
in the two countries is, besides, so dissimilar in 
nearly all respects; and the consequent differ- 
ence in the occupations, opinions and feelings 
of the two people, on almost every subject that 
can interest either, is so great, and so very 
striking, even at the first glance, that my sur- 


Suppose all malig- | 
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prise is not why we should have been so much 
estranged from one another in sentiment, and 
in habits, but how there should still remain— 
if indeed there do remain—any considerable 
point of agreement between us.” 

It would be a great relief to us could we be- 
lieve that Captain Hall is as much mistaken 
with regard to the temper and feelings of the 
Americans, as we feel confident that the above 
representation is a grievous overstatement of 
the opinions of any portion of ourselves, so 
considerable as to deserve mentioning under 
the name of the English people. The igno- 
rance, indifference, and incuriosity that gene- 
| rally prevail in respect of every thing Ameri- 

can, it is, we admit, impossible to exaggerate. 
The mind will only carry a certain quantity of 
interesting topics. There are many things 
accordingly which we ought to know, and of 
which, as it were by common consent, we are, 
nevertheless, agreed to know absolutely no- 
thing. Of these America is one. As India 
| remains with us ina state of suspended anima- 
tion till Charter discussions revive it to a mo- 
mentary galvanic life, so it requires a War, an 

Emigration Committee, or a Tariff, to give 
| one a chance of hearing the name of America 
| for twelve months together. Although the 
maxim, omne ignotum pro magnifico, very pro- 
bably does not apply to the present case, yet so 
profound an ignorance, instead of arising from, 
is inconsistent with, the supposed hostile alien- 
ation. The sympathy of common names and 





| kindred blood has gone indeed with the con- 


nexion. But we have never observed, when 
America happened to come into discussion, 
that there was less cordiality felt towards her, 
than towards any other foreigncountry. Least 
of allcan we imagine, were sach the fact, that 
it is to be accounted for by their form of go- 
vernment and social organization being parti- 
cularly repulsive to English feelings. This 
would almost justify the assertion, that Eng- 
land will not tolerate the idea of any country 
prospering under a greater — of liberty 
than what she herself enjoys. Representation 
removes so many of the difficulties which stood 
in the way of the ancient democracies, that 
there can be no comparison between the com- 
monwealth of America and the republics of 
Greece and Rome; yet, to say nothing of 
Switzerland and Holland, an attraction towards 
the old republics is one of the first lessons we 
are taught at school. If we are to be repelled 
from nations that repeal their laws of entail, 
and their laws in favour of primogeniture, our 
quarrel should begin with France, where an 
equal partition among children is enforced by 


| the very letter of the law, whilst, in America, 


it is effected by public opinion only ; the legis- 
lature having wisely left the disposition of his 
property entirely in a father’s power. So far 
from any abstract repulsion on such questions, 
(whatever may be our expectations respecting 
their probable success,) the qxpenment of wae 
is the lightest curb with which a nation can be 
ridden, and what is the least pruning which 


| the Tree of Freedom may require for its most 


perfect use and beauty, must be viewed with 
more than good will and kindliness by all who 
are sufficiently enlightened to watch its pro- 
gress and understand its object. 
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Nationally speaking, the Americans must 
not be allowed to go away with the idea, that 
we will not live in respectful charity with a re- 
public. It is a crotchet we never before saw 
or dreamt of. Enthusiastic minds might con- 
template the prospect with more fervour; but 
the last page of Paley’s Chapter upon “ Differ- 
ent forms of Government” assuredly repre- 
sents the spirit with which the great body of 
those who concern themselves about such mat- 
ters, are calmly waiting the result of the pro- 
blem which America is trying, of a federal re- 
public on a large scale. 

We are ready (none more so) to cry, wo on 
those who would throw a snake into the cradle 
of the infant Hercules, and who would work 
up the leading-strings of earlier ages into pri- 
son fetters for time to come. Our regret is in 
proportion so much the deeper and more sin- 
cere, at the —s which are coming in, that 
the country of Washington and Franklin is 
becoming vulgarized by vulgar contests about 
persons and parties nothing worth, and —e 
a vicious appetite on the low offal of nationa 
antipathy and abuse. Mr. Cooper's book is 
written in the spirit of a man who should strut 
down the street, treading upon the toes, and 
putting his fist into the hice, of every gentle- 
man he met. He raises our want of cordiality, 
assumed by Captain Hall, into a “ deep and 
settled aversion to America,” arising partly 
from calculation, partly from feeling. Assum- 
ing these premises as correct, he calls on his 
countrymen to lay aside their forbearance, and 
enter into a partnership of duty with him in 
the expression of his “ distrust, coldness, and 
not unfrequently unconquerable disgust.” The 
present result he states in interrogatories— 
« Why is Russia already occupying that place 
in American politics which England should 
have nobly filled? Why did America choose 
England for her foe, when equal cause of war 
was given by France, and when the former 
was certainly most able todo her harm?” The 
consequences which he anticipates, and which 
he may well deprecate, whilst he sneers at the 
“ much mawkish philanthropy uttered on the 
subject, are nothing short of the growing dis- 
like degenerating into a feeling that may prove 
discreditable to human nature.”"—*“ The day is 
not far distant when the conflicting interests 
of the two nations shall receive support from 
equal power. Whether the struggle is to be 
entertained by the ordinary rivalry of enter- 
prise and industry, or by the fiercer conflict of 
arms, depends creatly on the temper of Ame- 
rica. To us the question is purely one of 
time. The main question is, whether that ri- 
valry shall consist in manful, honourable, and 
amicable efforts, or in bitter, vindictive, heart- 
less warfare. England and the United States 
are placed in situations to make them respect- 
ful competitors, or downright haters. The 
time is near, I had almost written frightfally 
near, when two nations, who thoroughly un- 
derstand each other's vituperations, shall sup- 
port a delicate rivalry by equal power."—We 
temember nothing which approaches so near 
“the aspect of settled and calculating hosti- 
lity.” In case American books were, by any 
strange revolution in letters, to be circulated 
here, Captain Hall has undertaken to answer, 
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“ for the sensation they would produce being 
one of extreme irritation, perhaps not less than 
what is excited in America by our publica- 
tions.” As far as such influence can reach, 
Mr. Cooper's volumes must have about done 
their worst in that respect. We can imagine 
no war of pamphlets which should import into 
this country the plague and pestilence of any 
feelings of animosity and defiance correspon- 
dent to the fierceness indicated in the above 
and other paragraphs of a work, compiled for 
the very purpose of undeceiving us from the 
fictions of our own reporters. 

To recommend, with Captain Hall,* as a 
protection against misunderstandings, that the 
supply of English literature of all descriptions 
into the United States should be closed up, 
and that even our personal and familiar inter- 
course should be put on the footing of “ angel 
visits, few and far between,” is really treating 
two intelligent communities a great deal too 
much like spoiled children. The more we see 
of each other, the better shall we learn to esti- 
mate, at their true value, these paper bullets 
which a few riflemen on both sides may dis- 
charge; and the juster will be the inferences 
which an enlarged and indulgent comparison 
will enable us to draw. Notwithstanding the 
different points of view at which we stand, 
there are a hundred reasons why each should 
hold the other in the light of the most favoured 
nation. 

America must turn out of ber natural path 
before she can cross ours for ages. If she 
should rush on such a collision in very deed, 
as much as her imagination delights to revel 
over it in words, with her will be the guilt, fall 
the consequences where they may. Men that 
plume themselves on “ the common sense, high 
mindedness, and humanity,” of their country, 
might have a nobler occupation than the hourly 
measuring of her swelling sinews and over- 
shadowing bulk. There is enough of honest 
triumph for America in her actual position 
and reasonable prospects, without every morn- 
ing sending up her statesmen to the high 
places of her Pisgah, and enjoying the pros- 
pective subjection of the globe. Such predic- 
tions of national policy may well place her in 
boasted alliance with the coarser half (with, as 
it were, the body and not the mind) of Europe 
—with that Russian iceberg, whose advancing 





* “The fact of the greater part of all the 
works which are read in one country, being 
written for a totally different state of society 
in another, forms a very singular anomaly in 
the history of nations; and fo disposed to 
think that the Americans would be a happier 
people if this incongruous communication 
were atanend. If they got no more books or 
newspapers from us than we do from France 
or Spain, they would, I really believe, be much 
happier, as far as their intercourse with this 
country has any influence over them.”—(vol. 
ii. p. 48.) 

“ My opinion now is, that while each of our 
governments retains its present character, any 
closer intimacy between us is not likely to 
spring up. Neither do [ think, all things con- 
sidered, it is what the Americans themselves 
ought to desire.”"—(vol. iii. p. 434.) 
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and accumulating weight chills and withers the 
unfortunate regions where it may draw nigh. 

We ask, and fearless!y, of our deriders, whe- 
ther English arms, arts, and literature, and, 
above all, English public character and exam- 
ple, have not done as much for mankind as its 
two proudest boasts—Greece and Rome? Let 
the nation that (we speak it not in reproach) 
has as yet done nothing, in this or any sublime 
department, deduct froin the present condition 
of the world all that it owes to England, and 
then see to what point its thermometer will 
fall. There has been no period of history 
when England was more competent and more 
prepared for its high calling than now; © 
when, if it could be driven off the stage by on 
of the younger members of its house, the crude 
and impatient minor would find itself less qua- 
lified to take its place and discharge its duties. 
Braved and taunted, England is authorized to 
raise her tone, and put her language on a level 
with her deeds. America, in the mean time, 
must be contented to remain, as yet, for all 
purposes but that of animal strength, and those 
natural spirits of buoyant enterprise which be- 
long to a rapidly swelling and growing frame, 
a land of promise—of noble promise, we be- 
lieve and trust—with a future in the horizon 
which we ardently pray she may realize and 
adorn. As that future approaches nearer to 
consummation, and in proportion as mens agi- 
tat molem et toto corpore miscet, we are confi- 
dent that she will be less and less disposed to 
pour contumely on the Ithaca whence she 
sprang, or to break that bow of Ulysswan 
cone, which, to-day, at least, she cannot 

raw. 


From the Literary Sourenir. 
MORNING CALLS. 


* An, it is a sad thing, to be sure,”’ said the 
fashionable Mrs. Lowton to her friend Lady 
James, as, after a few common-place inquiries 
on my entrance, she returned to the conversa- 
tion [ had interrupted ;—* I really wonder, af- 
ter Emma’s delightful match, that she could 
have been so imprudent.”’ 

“ Heavens! my dear Mrs. Lowton! you do 
surprise me.” 

* Yes, indeed,—lI think it has surprised ever 
one ;—but you know, Lady James, she was al 
ways vastly opinionated.” 

“So I have heard; but really, I am very 
sorry,—she seemed such a nice young woman. 
Only four hundred a-year, did you say?” 

“ Searcely that, I am told,—it is a very poor 
living indeed. I really don’t see how they 
are to exist; for you know, she had no fortune 
of her own, and he has nothing beyond his 
preferment.” 

* Dear, dear! it is a sad business.” 

“] can assure you it is a grievous disap- 
pointment to her friends, for A might have 
done so much better;—you must have seen 
Lord S—’s attentions,—five thousand a-year 
there! But, Mr. —,” she turned abruptly to 
me, “‘ you must remember the Vernons,—you 
have often met them here?” 

Now, it so happened, that I not only remem- 








bered them, but that the real purpose of my 
early call on the fashionable Mrs. Lowton, did 
not arise from any personal interest, as re- 
garded the lady's self,—the mere compliment 
of a card, even after my six years’ absence 
from England, would have amply satisfied that, 
—but, to ascertain, through her means, where 
the said Vernons were to be found; for they 
were two old and dear friends of mine. And 
though my long separation from my country 
had dissipated many of the associations of my 
earlier life, and destroyed most of its attach- 
ments, still, it had not in the slightest degree 
impaired my regard for this a family. 

i had left them rich in beauty,—blooming 
m yvoutn,- -smiling in loveliness;—six years 
had now p«ssed away, and my uncertain pur- 
suits had kept me but ill-advised of the events 

—to them, at least—of those six years ;—nor 
wes I at all pleased, that my first intelligence 
should have been thus ungracious, as concern- 
ed the dearest of those dear sisters. 

Promptly acknowledging my acquaintance, 
—although not all my acquaintance with them, 
—lI asked, with earnest anxiety, the particu- 
lars of poor Alicia's sad fault. 

“Fault, Mr. —!” exclaimed the lady with 
evident surprise,—and then turning to her 
friend, finished to her the interjection—* Why, 
Lady James, we cannot exactly call it a fawlt 
you know.” 

“ No, my dear Mrs. Lowton,” rejoined her 
ladyship, “not exactly;—she has certainly 
thought proper to marry a poor man, when she 
had plenty of rich ones to choose from ;—but 
that—’’ 

“Ts a fault,’ continued her friend, “ only as 
people choose to consider it.” 

“ But surely, Mrs. Lowton,”’ I inquired 
“you do not regard wealth as the only good ? 
—There may, I hope, be happiness without its 
abundance,—in some cases, perhaps, more 
than with its greatest gifts?” 

“ Very likely, Sir.” Mrs. Lowton did not 
not look half pleased with the interrogatory ;— 
I fear her admitted assent was only about 
equally sincere. 

“Pray, Madam,’—I waited a moment for 
the evaporation of her surprise,—“ is there any 
objection to the gentleman, beyond his limited 
income?” 

«“ N—o.”’ She drawled out the word very 
slowly; it was certainly any thing but a mo- 
nosyllable-—‘ I believe he is a most amiable 
man, and very kind to her; but then, Mr. —, 
only think of the contrast between her and 
her sister, Mrs. Jermyn, who has as handsome 
an establishment as any in the beau-monde ;— 
hers, indeed, was something like a match.’ — 
She pronounced the concluding words with 
considerable emphasis, as she turned to Lady 
James for her ready approval. 

I had already perceived that the two ladies 
formed no exception to the so universally-ad- 
mitted opinion of the omnipotence of money 
—had I not, however, made the discovery, 
Mrs. Lowton’s over-hasty reply to my inquiry 
after poor Alicia’s residence, would speedily 
have satisfied me on that point. 


“ Park Street,—Mrs. Jer—? 


Alicia, did you 

say ?—oh! truly—really, Mr. —, I don’t ex- 

actly know,—somewhere, | believe, in the en- 
2Y2 
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virons,—But I cannot be certain,—perhaps I 
can ascertain.” 

I begged that she would not, on any ac- 
count, give herself the trouble. I was about 
to proceed to pay my respects to Mrs. Jermyn, 
who, no doubt, would be able to direct me ;— 
and, with as much speed as was consistent 
with good breeding, I took my leave. ; 

It may readily imagined that my rumi- 


nations, as I walked along, were somewhat | 
of 


varied in their character. The false estimate 
of happiness, so universally existing—the court 
paid to wealth,—the neglect attendant, even 
on the approach to poverty. I determined, 


however, to suspend any decision on the com- 


parative happiness of my two friends ;—the 
randeur oF the wealthy Mrs. Jermyn,—or 

e privations of the poor Alicia,—until I had 
judged of them from my own observation. 

It was after two o'clock when I arrived at 
Mrs. Jermyn's residence. It was a large, noble- 
looking mansion; and I was shown into a 
most superb drawing-room, whose whole ar- 
rangement seemed rather designed with a 
view to suggest uses, than as the actual provi- 
sion for wants already existing,—so, at least, 
it appeared to my untutored fancy; and I had 
ample opportunity for its exercise, as Mrs. Jer- 
myn did not make her entré for above half an 
hour. When she did appear, how shocked, 
how sadly grieved was I, to look upon her.— 
She was but the spectre of her I had known; 
—the blooming girl | had left, was now : 
but it is needless to particularize—she had be- 
come the slave of fashion; she had sacrificed 
herself at its ruthless altar. There was noth- 
ing,—nothing that even my memory, vivid 
as it was in its remembrance of her, could 
rest upon of Emma Vernon ;—for, changed as 
was her appearance, her manners were even 
more altered. She received me with all the 
elegance, indeed, of the most finished polite- 
ness,—the most fastidious etiquette could not 
have pointed out a single fault; but there was 
no heart in it,—it was as dead and cold as was 
herself, to every feeling, save the one engross- 
ing one, of fashion,—nay, the very allusion to 
former remembrances was annoying to her. 
She seemed, or at least she wished to seem— 
to have forgotten them all. 

I could not bear to witness such a wreck of 
feeling,—I dared not farther trust myself to al- 
lude to our former intimacy ; and I attempted 
a few less exciting questions, although the at- 
tempt was answered with no better satisfac- 
tion. I inquired after her sister; but she knew 
little of her proceedings ;—of her children,— 
but they were such plagues, she never permit- 
ted them to come down, they were best in 
their nursery. 1 asked after her husband; 
but she knew not whither he had gone, or 
when he would return; she seemed to have 
little interest in aught concerning him ;—to 
care, indeed, for euiing te feel for nobody. 

I was oppressed with bitter regret,—I looked 
earnestly at her in sorrowing silence. She 
started at the sudden pause,—her eyes for a 
moment met mine; but they shrunk from my 
gaze—and one deep, unconscious sigh, told 
me too surely, the desolation that rioted within. 

I hurried from her ;—my heart was too full, 
and my feelings were still but too imperfectly 
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under my control] to risk their further excite- 
ment. 

“And is this the envied lot, which the 

world boasts of as its chiefest good ?—Is this 
cold insensibility to every better feeling, is it 
—can it be called, happiness? "Tis a base 
prostitution of language to term it such, to call 
it aught but misery and despair,—it is, in- 
deed!’ But I checked the current of my pain- 
ful reflections as I approached the residence 
the poor, neglected Alicia. 
Her house was, indeed, a contrast to that of 
| her sister ;—it was but a mere cottage; and in- 
| stead of the splendid footman who had there 
announced me, a woman-servant opened the 
| door. But there was an air of comfort, which 
more than pleased me; there seemed a peace- 
fulness around it,—an elegance and refinement 
about its arrangement, that delighted me,— 
and my first feelings were those almost of 
envy, that it was not mine. And then too, 
her reception,—there was a greater contrast 
there ;—it was my own dear sister—the same 
warm-hearted Alicia, that welcomed me,—the 
same mild, gentle spirit | had known in ear- 
lier times. She asked anxiously after my past 
welfare,—listened with interest to the account 
of my proceedings,—heard with pleasure of 
my present comfort,—and when I alluded to 
her marriage, the glistening eye, and smiling 
acknowledgment of her looks, convinced me 
of her happiness, more than her words. She 
had, as she assured me, every blessing her 
heart desired,—it was true, indeed, that their 
income was only small, but then, their wishes 
were also small; and they were too happy in 
each other's affection and too well satisfied 
with that happiness, to desire more. 

“I like, my dear ” she added, with 
smiling cheerfulness, “to be happy in my own 
way. Poor Emma, indeed,’—a sigh accom- 
panied the name,—* fancies that happiness is 
alone to be met with in wealth and fashion, 
and truly do I hope she finds it there; you 
know she was always ambitious ;—but for my- 
self, | am sure that my aspirations are after 
quietness and retirement. I might have been 
as rich and as gay as Emma, had I wished it; 
but I did not wish it. I preferred comparative 
insignificance, with the man I loved, and in 
whose everlasting affection I could confide 
without a fear, to all the false gifts of fortune; 
nor am | disappointed in the result." 

I had already spent a delightful hour in her 
society, when an engagement called me away ; 
and with a promise of soon repeating my visit, 
to be introduced to her rhe sary and again 
talk over the remembrances of the past, I took 
my leave, full of gratified and happy feelings 

“ Oh, world, world!"’"—such was my excla- 
mation, as | turned fora parting peep at the 
little paradise I was quitting,—* thou false idol, 
—thou deceiving desolation! alas! how do thy 
votaries, for a meretricious bauble, cast away 
a real treasure, and then seek to gild over the 
base cheat, with the tinsel of feigned enjoy- 
ment! Rightly dost thou punish them ;—thou 
robbest them, one by one, of every native feel- 
ing, and givest them—what dost thou give 
them in return?—A heart of insensibility—a 
mere mockery of happiness !”’ 

Perhaps | was somewhat over-caustic in my 
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The Magic Glass.—The Portraits. 


philippie,—exeited too far by deep and pre- | 
sent emotions,—and had I waited the soothing 
effects of the good dinner to which I was hast- 
ening, I might perhaps have viewed that same | 
world with a more indulgent feeling. But I | 
like pure, unadulterated emotions—they come | 
warm and free from the heart; and though 
they may, occasionally, be a little too fervid, 
they seldom deceive us,—not unfrequently 
prove our best and truest monitors. 

Happiness, most certainly, is in opinion; 
and not unlikely, in spite of all that has been 
said, or that may be said to the contrary, each 
individual will decide according to his own 
experience ;—but heaven preserve me from 
the happiness of Fashion! 


From the Literary Souvenir. 


THE MAGIC GLASS. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
How lived—how loved—how died they ?—Byron. 


“Tue Dead! the glorious Dead!—And shall 
they rise? 
Shall they look on thee with their proud, 
bright eyes?— 
Thou ask’st a fearful spell! 
Yet say, from shrine or dim sepulchral hall, 
What kingly vision shall obey my ca‘l?— 
The » a grave knows it well! 


“ Would’st thou behold earth's Conqverors?— 
Shall they pass 
Before thee, flushing all the Magic Glass 
With Triumph’s long array ?— 
Speak! and those dwellers of the marble urn, 
Robed for the feast of Victory, shall return, 
As on their proudest day. 


iI. 
“Or wouldst thou look upon the Lords of 
ng ?— 
O’er the dark Mirror that immortal throng 
Shall waft a solemn gleam! 
Passing with lighted eyes and radiant brows, 
Under the foliage of green laurel-boughs, 
But silent as a dream.” 


Iv. 
“Not these, O mighty Master!—Though their 
1 


ays 
Be unto man’s free heart, and tears, and praise, 
Hallowed for evermore! 


And not the buried Conquerors!—Let them 
sleep, 
And let the flowery earth her sabbaths keep 


In joy, from shore to shore! 
v. 
“ But, if the narrow-house may be so moved, 
Call the bright shadows of the most Beloved, 
Back from their couch of rest! 
That I may learn if their meek eyes be filled 
With peace; if human love hath ever stilled 
yearning human breast.” 
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vi. 


a Away, fond youth !—An idle quest is thine: 
These have no trophy, no memorial shrine ; 
I know not oft eir place ! 
Midst the dim valleys, with a secret flow, 
Their lives, like shepherd reed-notes, faint and 
low, 
Have passed, and left no trace. 


vil. 
“ Haply, begirt with shadowy woods and hills, 
And the wild sounds of melancholy rills, 
This covering turf may bloom ; 
But ne'er hath Fame made relics of its flowers ; 
Never hath pilgrim sought their household 
bowers, 


Or poet hailed their tomb.” 


vill. 


“ Adieu, then, Master of the midnight spell, 
Some voice perchance by those lone graves 
may tell 
That which I pine to know! 
I haste to seek, from woods and valleys deep, 
Where the Beloved are laid in lowly sleep, 
Records of joy and wo.” 


a 


From the Amulet. 


THE PORTRAITS. 
BY MRS. OPIE. 


Anp dwells he there ?—at sight of me 
Didst thou not mark his hurried start? 

He meant that smile should a be, 
But, oh! it spoke a withering heart. 


Yet still, that care-worn brow beneath, 
His eyes a few faint flashes cast 

Of former days, as festal wreath, 
Though faded, tells of splendours past. 


His door’s ajar—I'!] venture in-— 

O! sight that mournful scenes recalls! 
How can ue bear, that man of sin, 

To look upon these pictur’d walls? 


Here hangs his wife! with eyes of jet, 
And open brow, ill-form'd for shame— 

Then young, gay, fond!—can he forget 
Her broken heart, her blighted name ? 


And there his child !—that beauteous girl 
Who lost, through him, a mother’s care; 

And, caught in pleasure’s giddy whirl, 
Found pean, heel life, all perish there. 


His mother too! who meekly bow'd 
Beneath her son's despotic will— 

And though the world’s reproach was loud, 
That tender mother loved him still. 


She gave him all her little store, 
For all his selfish heart required ; 
Then, when her hand could give no more, 
She pined, mourn’d, blessed him, and ez- 
pired. 


Yes—his poor victims round him hang, 
And smile as they were wont to do; 

O, conscience, sure thy keenest pang 
Must pierce his bosom at the view! 
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Perhaps he courts the pain they give,, 


His belt of spikes these ts are ; 
*Tis penance in their sight to live, 
They form the sinner’s vest of hair. 


Come, let us hence—yet, one look more! 
Ah no! my eyes with tears are dim— 
Weak tears! his victims’ griefs are o’er— 

Yet, let me weep, and pray for him. 


From the Amulet. 
THE ANXIOUS WIFE. 


BY 8. C. HALL. 


“ With mournful eyes, and brow of feeling ; 
One hand befure her meekly spreading, 
The other back her ringlets shedding.” 
Allan Cunningham. 


Wuy looks the mother so lonely within her 
cottage home—her own home—even at the 
very moment when the prayers of her first- 
born ascend to the throne of the Almighty, 
and her cradled infant is calmly sleeping by 
her side? It is a kindly anda quiet evening ; 
the setting sun mingles his rays with the light 
fleecy clouds that sail along the sky; the gen- 
tle breeze wafts the fragrance of a thousand 


flowers through the open casement; and the | 


voice of nature is calling upon every heart to 
be cheerful and to be happy;—yet is the mo- 
ther more than pensive as she looks forth 
along the far-spread heath; and in her cham- 
ber there are tokens that she waits the home- 
coming of one, in whose presence alone her 
eye can brighten and sadness and solitude be 
felt no more. For hours has she listened to 
hear his step along the gravelled pathway that 
leads from the main road to her humble dwell- 
ing on the plain—and she is weary with the 
heaviness of hope deferred. 

At length her ear catches the welcome and 
well-known sound of his tread; 
moment he has passed the threshold of his 
door, and the anxious wife is in the husband's 
arms; he has kissed her fair forehead, patted 


her cheek, and gazed intently on his babe ;— | 


but he has spoken no word; and there is a 
cloud upon his brow; his eyes appear sunk, 
and his lips are firmly compressed, as if he 


broods over some plan of more than ordinary 
moment, as he takes his accustomed seat by | 


the cheerful fire-side and partakes of food 
slowly and in silence ; looking now and then 
towards the clock, that, with its melancholy 
note, alone breaks the dreariness of the scene, 
giving awful notice that another moment is 
gone with the past. The wife is sitting oppo- 


site the husband; her clasped hands rest on | 


her knees; and she is earnestly watching the 
outward signs of the struggle she knows to be 
passing within the breast of her beloved: but 
she does not intrude her speech upon his 
thoughts, until, with a deep and heavy sigh, 


he takes her small hand, gently presses it, and | 
gazes fixedly and anxiously upon her quiver- | 


ing lip. 

“ Is there any trouble that I may not share?” 
she inquired, in that gentle tone which comes 
to a wounded spirit like the summer breeze 


The Anxious Wife. 








over a sick man’s brow, when for the first time 
he has left the heavy atmosphere of his cham- 
ber—“ or am I less the friend than the wife?” 

“ Nothing, nothing, Ellen,” he replied, at 
length,.“ but that my spirits are low—and yet 
in truth I know not why,” he continued, as- 
suming a look and attitude of gaiety and care- 
lessness—“ for my labour of to-night is not a 
new thing with me; but one which I have 
often done in safety and with success. The 
Bessy is expected in, to-night,”’ he added in a 
whisper; “ we have certain news that she will 
land her cargo when the moon goes down,— 
but strange does it seem that what should 
make me joyous, weighs down my heart as if 
its veins were filled with molten lead!” 























in another | 








“Then go not to-night, Herbert,—Oh! go 
not with these fearful and reckless men,—pur- 
sue no longer a course that may lead to death 
but listen again to the warning you have « 
often heard trom my lips.”’ 




























































| “ Nay, Ellen, soon will thy daily prayer be ' 
answered, but to-night must see me on the ; 
| shore; I am pledged to be there before the ! 
|} midnight comes; but take the word of one . 
| who never deceived you, the morrow’s dawn 
| shall see me an altered man—never again shal! t 
| the smuggler hail me his companion. And 
| now, farewell, this will be my Jast night. a 
| Herbert kissed his sleeping babe, breathed « & ° 
parting prayer over the couch of his boy, - 
pressed his wife to his bosom, and paced rapid- h 
| ly from his dwelling. . 
| She watched him until he had reached the 
| jutting of the road that led down to the beach . 
| Then, sighing heavily, she echoed her hus- : 
| band’s words “his last night!"’ and, leaning S 
her head upon the cradle of her child, wept 
| bitterly, as she prayed earnestly that his fare- - 
well sentence might not have an awful mean- ‘ 
| ing. 
| Herbert hurried onwards, nor paused even g! 
} for a moment, until he stood before a large te 
| mansion that nearly skirted the beach; it: 
broken windows and unweeded garden show- - 
ed it to be without inhabitant. It had once 
| been his own—it had descended to him through = 
| a long line of ancestors; and a very few years - 
| had passed since he had been greeted as on: ‘a 
| of the wealthiest men along the whole coas' | 
of Devonshire. One of the happiest he had th 
certainly been;—for his hopes of the future . 
| soared but little beyond the possessions of the = 
present; his pleasures were those of a domes [§ '™ 
| tic hearth, and all his ambition sought for was b- 
even within his grasp. “ol 
But it is not the daring and the speculative : , 
alone that adversity visits:—in an evil hour, coh 
but more from a natural kindliness of disposi- ti 
tion than from feelings of a selfish nature, was fat 
Herbert induced to permit a quantity of smug- hor 
| gled goods to remain in one of his cellars un- : 
| tl their owners had contrived some means of oa 
| conveying them to the neighbouring town of a 
| Barnstable. These were Sienswestl by the 
officers of excise; the unfortunate gentleman 7 
was prosecuted, exchequered in am enormou:  ¢ | 
sum, and utterly, and as it appeared, irretriev- Por 
| ably ruined. The lofty mansion in the dale the 
| was exchanged for the humble cottage on the the 
moor; but as a recompense for poverty and rw 
' loss of character, he had then a conscience att 
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void of offence, and the knowledge that in ad- 
versity and in prosperity his wife was still the 
same ;—there was hope in every tone of her 
sweet gentle voice, in every glance of her 
mild blue eye—the smile of affection was 
never for a moment away from her eloquent 
countenance ; and the dwelling he had shud- 
dered to think upon, became happier and more 
cheerful than the abode from which he had 
been driven, an exile within sight of home. 
But, partly from necessity, and partly be- 
eause he conceived himself a wronged and in- 


jured man, he was induced to form a connex- | 


ion with one of the lawless bands that infested 
the sea coast of Devonshire; and, from a sus- 
pected smuggler, became one in reality. Not- 


withstanding the continued exertions of his | 
| and then towards the land, where they could 


wife to wean him from a course of crime and 
danger, he had persevered, until much of the 
wealth he had lost had returned again to his 
coffers,—and when he spoke of the re-purchase 
of his ancient home and estate, it was not as a 
far-off prospect, but as an event almost with- 
in his reach. It was this feeling, and this 
hope, that came over him, as he stood before 
the broken door of the deserted house. 

“Soon shall ye be my own,” he exclaimed, 
as he paused at the threshold,—“ my own, 
once more; and in your spacious halls shall 
my Ellen sit as meekly and as gently as in her 
humble cottage on the moor—soon will ye be 
my own again, home of my fathers !”’ 

He whistled; the sound was answered; and, 
in afew moments, he was in the midst of a 
band of resolute and daring men, who wel- 
comed him as their leader. 

“Comrades! the moon wanes; have you 
any one on the look out?” 

“ Aye, Sir, aye,” replied a stout hardy sea- 
man, “ Jack Minns is up aloft with the night 
glass; and I warrant me, Jack will see Eee 
ten knots off.”’ 

“Is there any one upon the watch on the 
main road, and to the left of the hill?” 

“ Ay, Sir, aye, all is cared for, and I war- 
rantme the bonny Bess will land her cargo 
safe enough, long before the morning breaks.’ 

The gang were carousing merrily; but Her- 
bert sat apart. His thoughts were with his 
lone wife in her cottage; well he knew that 
the night would be to her sleepless as to him: 
and it was with an aching heart, and a burn- 
ing brow, that he looked u 
vens, and then towards the moor that lay 
shrouded in darkness, and breathed a low and 
solemn prayer that the innocent might not 
suffer with the guilty. It was a vain and fool- 
ish prayer; it was a solemn mockery of jus- 
tice; and he knew it. The husband and the 
father should have remembered that in his dis- 


honour was his children’s shame; that in his | 


misery they must participate; and that the 
consequences of his crime could not be visited 
alone on him. It was thus he reasoned, when 
such reasoning could avail him nought. 

In about an hour, Jack Minns descended 
from the roof of the house, and gave notice 
that the Bessy was in the offing. Instantly, 
the party were in motion, and on their way to 
the shore. Silently and steadily they passed 
down the rugged and broken cliffs, and stood 
at the water's edge. Soon a solitary spark 








n the calm hea- | 
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was seen dimly burning, for an instant, upon 
the surface of the ocean; so faint was it, that 
by those only who looked for it, could it be 
discerned. It pointed out where the vessel 
lay. The signal was answered from the shore : 
a flash from a pistol-pan informed the smug- 
glers where they might land—and, in a few 
moments, the mufited oars were rapidly bear- 
ing a boat to land. A brief greeting was ex- 
changed between the seamen and their asso- 
ciates, and the work of unloading commenced. 
In a space of time almost incredibly short, she 
was on her way towards the ship, when a 
sound that resembled a stifled scream, passed 
along the waves; and the boatmen stayed their 
oars, first looking along the sea, where their 
own vessel rode tranquilly upon the waters, 


discern, in the dim twilight, an unusal and 
ominous bustle among the party they had left. 

It was not the ordinary stir of their employ- 
ment that engaged the smugglers on shore. 
Herbert had given his directions; and along 
the craggy cliffs were the tubs and bales borne 
to a place of safety, when he perceived a 
stranger among the group, and instantly point- 
ed him out to Minns, who advanced, laid his 
hand upon him, and attempted to force his 
slouched hat from his head. The attempt was 
resisted, when the smuggler drew a pistol 
from his belt, and said in a low tone—* Friend 
or foe ?”’ 

The stranger replied by knocking the pistol 
out of the hand that threatened him, and rush- 
ed up the cliffs, followed by a number of the 

varty, one of whom fired his pistol at the spy. 

he sound echoed from rock to rock, and as 
it died away, the voice of Jack Minns was 
heard in a kind of hissing whisper that passed 
through the group, 

“ Cumin, we are betrayed !—off! off!” 

But ere they could resolve on what course 
to pursue, a party of soldiers bent their bodies 
over the precipice, and pointed their muskets 
at the gang beneath. The click of their fire- 
arms was distinctly heard, and the gleam of 
their brightness met the gaze of the smug- 

lers, as they looked upwards and shuddered. 

he next sounds were the fearful warning, 
“ Yield, in the King’s name!”’ and the reply 
of some daring and reckless man, “‘ Come and 
take us!" 

The smugglers had shrunk under the par- 
tial shelter of the overhanging cliffs, but as 
they looked to the right or left, they saw that 
every pass was guarded. They had brief time 
for thought sah soldiers with their fixed 
bayonets were marching in order towards the 
strand, and a signal fire was instantly blazing 
on the heights. 

“They are but few now,” exclaimed Minns,”’ 
“let us fight it out before the rest come on 


us. 

Herbert made no reply. Every nerve was 
paralized; his countenance became pale as 
death; and a deep and hollow groan came 
from his bosom, at the very moment when 
Minns, struggling with the foremost soldier of 
the band, received the contents of a musket 
through his heart, and with a loud shriek fell 
along the shore. 

The contest was brief, but did not terminate 
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until more than one soldier had been wound- 
ed, and several smugglers had been stretched 
upon the crimsoned sand. Almost broken in 
heart, and wounded—for he had fought like a 
tiger in his lair—when he found the hunters 
press hardly upon him—was Herbert led, a 
gyved prisoner, along the road towards the 
dwelling that was once his own. 

The morning was breaking over the earth, 
and still as a prisoner, with a felon’s death be- 
fore him, lay Herbert, beside his own once 
cheerful and happy hearth, when a gentle tap 
was heard at the casement ;—with a teeliocion 
step he approached, looked beneath, and be- 
held his wife:—she made a sign to be cau- 
tious; and having first ascertained that his 
guards were sleeping, Herbert carefully open- 
ed the window, and in another moment she 
was in his arms: a few brief whispers served 
to tell the purport of her visit :— 

* Oh, Herbert, this is no time for reproach 
—to save the erring father of my children am 
I here. Oh, if my warning voice had been 
heard ere the fatal night that is now fearfully 
passing.” 

Her object was soon explained; and in a 
few seconds Herbert had taken her cloak, 
wrapt her in his long and heavy coat, placed 
his hat on her head, pressed her to his bosom, 
and was crawling away under the shadow of 
the trees. In the already dawning twilight, 
he could perceive her at the window, pressing 
her hand to her brow, and her raised finger 
was directing his course towards the beach. 

The whole transaction was scarcely the 
work of a minute, but it was an eventful one; 
for she had searcely closed the window, ere 
one of the soldiers awoke, turned and looked 
carefully round the room—the prisoner was 
seated in a corner; leaning her head upon her 
arm ; and ebove an hour passed before the es- 
cape of Herbert was discovered. 

In vain did they search every portion of the 
old mansion, and scour the neighbouring hills 
and plains—the object they sought was no 


where to be found;—and although Ellen was | 


led to the nearest town and examined, her 
bondage was brief,—she was suffered to return 
to her children. 

Nearly a year had passed, and she had re- 
ceived no tidings of her husband,—hope had 
at length gone from her,—in sorrow and in 
solitude did she spend her days, and even the 
sweet smiles and gentle accents of her chil- 
dren failed to call back comfort to her heart 
and dwelling. A long weary winter, and a 


cheerful spring had gone by; and summer had | 
png | 


again decked the land in beauty. Driven 
from her humble cottage, and pointed at as 
the smuggler’s wife, in the neighbouring town 
of Barnstable, in which she at first sought re- 
fuge; she had travelled along the coast,— 
poor, and friendless, and deserted —with no 
comforter but that religion which had never 
left her, either in the lofty dwelling on the 
strand, the humble cottage on the moor, or 
during her wanderings along the public high- 
ways,—depending for existence -— the poor 
pittance that the cold hand of charity might 
fling to her. At length in a dark and cheer- 
less lodging in the outskirts of Ilfracombe, did 
Ellen Herbert find shelter, and, by the labour 
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of her hands, did she bring up those who were 
more desolate than orphans. 

Morning, noon, and night, did she fervently 
ray that wherever her husband wandered, the 
_ of truth might visit him,—and that deep 

adversity might teach him the lesson of ho- 
nourable contentment he had failed to learn 
from the precepts and example of his wife. 

One evening when her children were at rest, 
she had laid aside her work and the Book of 
Truth lay open on her table; she had been 
comforted by its pages, that speak so strongly 
to the faithful of reward; to the desolate of 
hope; when the latch was gently raised, and 
Herbert met the gaze of his wife:—pale and 
haggard, and in the garb of extreme poverty 
did he stand before her, and listen to the throbs 
that came from her bosom, mingled with grate- 
ful thanks to the Giver of all good that he was 
yet alive. 

Her prayers had been heard. The hand of 
affliction had been heavy upon him in the far 
distant land to which he had escaped; but af- 
fliction had been to him mercy; the bread 
that had been cast upon the waters, had been 
returned after many days; the prayers of the 
righteous had availed much;—changed in 





heart did he once more tread the shores of his 
native land, and seek out those beloved ones 
from whom he might again hear the blessed 
words of husband and father. 

All the night long did they sit, hand in 
hand, and speak their gratitude to God, who 
had made adversity the handmaid of religion 
and in calm confidence they spake of the fu- 
ture, as more full of hope than of fear. “ Stead- 
fastly purposing to lead a new life,” did the 
outlawed smuggler detail to his trusting and 
virtuous companion, the trials he had encoun- 
tered—trials that had worked together for his 
good. And the early morning beheld them, 
with their boy and babe, journeying from the 
| town. 

In the metropolis, to which they travelled, 
Herbert, under another name, soon obtained 
employment; regaining his lost character: 
and by a course of unremitting industry and 
integrity, arrived, step by step, to a respecta- 
ble and lucrative station in the office of an ex- 
tensive merchant, whose partner he became 
after the lapse of a few years. 

Many persons are there, in the county of 
Devon, who have received from their fathers 
the above story of Herbert the smuggler. The 
circumstances will be familiar to some of them, 
although nearly a century has passed over the 
transaction—for it has been recorded, as near- 
ly as possible, after the manner in which it 
was related to the writer, as @ true tale. 





From the Westminster Review 
FASHION. 


THE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. 

‘The following extracts are from two jour 

nals most opposite to each other in politics an¢ 
tastes. } 

Fasnion is one of the curses of this country. 

The classes above manual labour are engage¢ 
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in one race of vanity ; and to assimilate in 
modes and habits to the aristocracy, is the aim 
of the most despicable ambition that ever pos- 
sessed a people. Extravagance, and frequent 
ruin, are not the only evils resulting from this 
besotting vice, which has the pernicious effect 
of strengthening the power of the ruling oli- 
garehy, while it perpetually administers to the 

ratification of their enormously bloated pride. 
The prevalent passion for genteel, or fashiona- 
ble associations, requires sycophancy, and syco- 
phaney is a cheap substitute for any of the com- 
mon motives to dishonesty. There are thou- 
sands of men above pecuniary temptations, or 
any mode of intimidation, whose expressions of 
opinion and actions are yet to be influenced by 
so poor a bribe as the dinner, or even the bow, 
of alord! Throughout the country it may be 
observed, that the new men of wealth are the 
readiest and most pliant tools of their patrician 
neighbours. Their wives, their sons, their 
daughters, all, for the grand object of notice, 
conspire to produce the parent's prostration of 
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The morality of the old gingerbread-covered 
nursery books used to be, that the pains-taking 
hero “saved a great deal of money, married 
his master’s daughter, and came to ride in his 
coach and six, al! very grand, as you may see 
in the pretty picture facing the title-page.” 
The morality of Lady Morgan is, that, by a 
great desert, elegant accomplishment, and emi- 
nent talent, persons may come to enjoy the so- 
ciety of lords and ladies, and dine in duke’s 
houses, “all very grand; and she in herself 
presents the living example of such rewarded 
merit, parallel to the Billy Goodboy in coach 
and six, pictured in the “ Tall copy” of his true 
history. If this manner of stuff proceeded 
from the author of “ Vivian Grey,” or of 
* Sayings and Doings,” we should think it un- 
ceserving of more comment than a simple 
spurn of contempts; but it is the circumstance 
of lady Morgan's carrying liberal colours which 
makes the lading of vanities doubly exasperat- 
ing, and renders it necessary to expose their 


| evil destination. 


independence, though his own individual habits | 


or taste should disincline him to sacrifice man- 
liness and free agency to the favour or mere 
toleration of the great man cf the place. Thus 


| agree, t 


these people are made the willing slaves of the | 


aristocracy, against whom their new wealth, 
and new condition, should be raising up a new 


| performance of an immoral tendency. 


Men of all parties and opinions competent to 
form a judgment on the character of society 
hat the mania for fashion has spread to 

a ruinous and unexampled extent, and what- 
ever serves to sanction or flatter it, must be a 
As 


| such we consider this book—its trifling nature 


power. To break their bondage, to show its | 
abject character, to discountenance its empty | 
and despicable objects, should be the aim of | 


liberal and enlightened writers, who make the 
manners of society the chief subject of their 
observation, and whose playful wit is best 


adapted to produce impression on the classes | 


upon which it is desirable to act. But in this 
lady Morgan, democratical professor as she is, 


we have a devoted apostle of fashion, and all | 


its worst fooleries. 


There is not a pernicious | 


vanity or affectation belonging to tuft-hunting | 


or modishness, which she does not labour to 
wnfirm and strengthen, by precept, sentiment, 
ind her own goodly example. Her peculiar 
capacity, too, lamentably well fits her for the 
undertaking. She has a vivacity, a playful- 


ness, which may pass for wit, and a perception | 


of the ridiculous, which carries her far enough 
to raise the laugh without suggesting the truth 
which often lies skin deep beneath the ludi- 
crous. Detach her from manners, and her 
mind appears capable of superior inquiries; 
bat the field of manners should be the field of 
her utility, and there it is actually mischiev- 
ous. All the good general principles the lady 

ever propounded, advocated, or indicated, 
are overbalanced in effect ten-thousand fold, 
by the sanction and encouragement she affords 
to the idlest and most debasing of the frivolous 
prejudices. The book before us is enough to 
poison half the little drawing-rooms in the 
land. It might be aptly styled, “The Tuft- 
hunter's Vade-mecum,” the whole gist and 
effect of it being to show the joy and glory of 
aristocratical associations—-to illustrate the 


pride and pleasure of distinction by persons of | 


quality. Nor is this pitiable fault peculiar to 
the work immediately in question; the blem- 
ish extends over all those produetions of lady 
Morgan, with which we happen to be ac- 





is no palliative, for its trifles are calculated to 
make or confirm mischievous triflers, and to 
set off with tawdry adornment, things intrinsi- 
cally evil. 

The degree of cleverness which lady Morgan 
undoubtedly possesses would give us to appre- 
hend more danger from her works, were it not 
for the discovery she makes of certain follies, 
which cannot but detract from her credit or 
authority with all readers of ordinary sense 
and observation. She presents in herself so 
salient an example of the foible her writings 
tend to encourage, that we are not without 
hope the specimen may operate more strongly 
in the way of warning, than the lessons in 
that of seduction. The Helot, reeling, and 
hiccupping the joys of wine, would hardly in- 
vite to intoxication. 

The vanity of our authoress is of a most un- 
reserved quality, and its character is not cal- 
culated to recommend its food. It will not en- 
dure suppression or restraint for a moment, 
and before our lady gets to the twentieth line 
of her address to the reader of her “ Boudoir 
Book,” she delivers herself of this appropriate 
passage, “ Living, as I occasionally have lived, 
among whatever is most noted, eminent, and 
distinguished, with reminiscences of all,” &c., 
and she closes her second short paragraph with 
an encomium on her temperament, which she 
affirms to be “as cheery and as genial as ever 
went to that strange medley of pathos and hu- 
mour—the Irish character.” Certainly this is 
a soil apt for aristocratical vanities. The vain 
necessarily delight in all the distinctions they 
can accumulate upon themselves. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
o a > » * * * 


We had written thus far, when a very inti- 
mate friend of ours dropped in; a literary man, 
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and a critic by education, reading, and nature, | 


but not by profession. He had scarcely seated 


! 


himself, when we asked him if be had read lady | 


Morgan's Book of the Boudoir? Heavens! 
what a contemptuous curl of the lip there was! 
“ Read it!’ he exclaimed,—“ Yes, I have read 


it, even from the title-page of vol. i. to ‘the | 


end’ of vol. ii.” 


“ Well, and what do you think of it? Is it | 


not a charming, elegant 

“ Stop,” said he; “if you want its charac- 
ter, I will give it to you toa T. 
tissue of tedious trumpery; a tessellated tex- 
ture of threadbare thievery; a trifling tran- 
script of trite twaddle and trapessing tittle- 
tattle.” 

“ Now you have had your joke,” we replied, 
“tell us, and without ‘apt alliteration’s artful 
aid,’ what is your real opinion?” 

“ My real opinion then, as you call it, is 
this,” he replied: “ The Book of the Boudoir 
is like every thing that falis from her ladyship's 
pen—pert, shallow, and conceited. There are 
anecdotes of various persons, so outrageously 


vulgar, that they cannot be true; and some so 


atrociously dull, that if they were true, they 
ought to have been forgotten. There are dri- 
vellings about philosophy, metaphysics, and 
politics, written in the flippant style of that 
most puzzling of all styles, ‘no meaning,— 
pure, unadulterated nonsense, tricked out in 
the flippery of words, like a poor idiot, dressed 
in gold and velvet. Her philosophy and meta- 


physics are her own; but her politics are a 


barefaced plagiarism, pilfered with cool effron- 
tery from Wooler, little Waddington, and big 
Hunt, (not he of the Examiner, but the orator, 
per excellence, of Spa Fields,) only diluted by 
dribbling through the alembic of her ladyship’s 
wind.’ 

“ You are really too severe.” 

“ Not a jot,” interrupted our friend; “ it is a 
farrago of ignorance, indecency, and vanity.” 

“ Indecency! Oh, fie! Remember. she is a 
lady, and this is not the age of the Afra Behns, 
the Manleys, and the Centlivres.” 

“ Granted,” he replied; “ but I know what 
1 am saying. Here are the volumes, I per- 


It is a tawdry | 


| 


| 
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she never ought to have mentioned. And she 
coquets with indecency in these volumes too, 
as you must be aware, if you have read them, 
Take,” he continued, opening the second yo. 
lume at p. 60, “ as one example.” 


. * * * * - * 
TUE FIVE NIGHTS OF ST. ALBANS. 


Tis writer has nothing in common with 
either of the two sets of romances which have 
of late years divided between them the favour 
of the reading, if not of the buying, public; 
and traly it was high time that we should be 
invited to taste something somewhat different 
from either. The historical romance, capable 
in the hands of a master of all but rivalling 
tragedy, degenerates, under any other man. 
agement, into the most nauseous of absurdi- 
ties; and what entertainment any educated 
man can possibly have received from any book 
of the class, published within these ten years, 
excepting only Sir Walter Scott's, we are al. 
together unable to comprehend. The cold 
meagreness of imagination, and the laborious 
imbecility, alike visible in every point of con- 
ception and execution, have stamped on the 
productions of these unhappy imitators, the 
seal of supreme duncehood in this age and 
country ; and they will never be heard of be- 
yond these limits. Already, we think, the 
voice of common sense begins to be too loud to 
be resisted in this matter. We believe no very 
recent effusion of this particular serowm pecus 
has excited the smallest approach to what is 
called a sensation, even in the world of the 
circulating libraries. Their day has already 
pessed far into its gloaming—and it will have 
no to-morrow. 

Surely, surely, all men, women, and chil- 
dren, net cursed with the fatuity that would 
become a vice-president of the Phrenological 
Society, must by this time be aboutag heart- 
sick of what are called Novels of Fashionable 
Lite. Only two men of any preiensions to su- 


| periority of talent have had part in the up- 


ceive; and every page would bear me out in | 


all I have affirmed. As to her vanity, her 
coarse impudent vanity, the whole work is one 
huge monument of it. 
rigmarole description of her first appearance as 
a ‘ lioness’ at some party, where, if you choose 


Read, for example, the | 


roarious manulacture of this ware, that has 
been dinned in our ears by trumpet after trum: 
et, during the last six or seven years. Mr 
Theodore Hooke began the business—a maa 
of such strong native sense and, thorough 
knowledge of the world as it is, that we cannot 


| doubt the cozcombry which has drawn so much 


| derision on his saymgs and eat was all, te 


to believe her ladyship, you may believe she | 


was the ‘observed of all observers,’ and that 
peers, statesmen, warriors, ambassadors, sena- 
tors, literati, and all the stirring spirits of the 
earth, were brought together in one room to 
behold the astonishing ‘little girl’ ‘ what wrote 
the Wild Irish Girl.’ This she tells you in 
half-a-dozen pages of pie bald language, made 
up of scraps from Italian and French gram- 
mars, and slovenly quotations from Shakspeare 
at second hand. But you seem to be particu- 
larly startled at my charge of indecency. Do 
you remember the Quarterly Review? Never 
was there a conviction more incomparably es- 
tablished ; for her ladyship was left to choose 
one of two alternatives—either to confess she 
had familiarly mentioned works which she had 
mever read, or that she had read works which 


use a phrase which he himself has brought 
into fashion, humbug. He could not cast his 
keen eyes over any considerable circle of so- 
ciety in this country, without perceiving the 
melancholy fact, that the British nation l- 
bours under an universal mania for gentility— 
all the world hurrying and bustling in the 
same idle chase—good honest squires and bo- 
ronets, with pedigrees of a thousand years, avd 
estates of ten thousand acres—aye, and eves 
noble lords—yea, the nublest of the noble 
themselves (or at least their ladies), rendered 
fidgety and uncomfortable by the circuinstance 
of their not somehow or other belonging to ont 
particular little circle in London. Comely 
round-paunched parsons and squireens, again, 
all over the land, eating the bread of bitter- 
ness, and drinking the waters of sorrow, be 
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cause they are, or think they are, tipt the cold 
shoulder by these same honest squires and ba- 
ronets, &c. &. &c. who, excluded from Al- 
mack’s, in their own fair turn and rural sphere 
enact nevertheless, with much success, the 
part of ezclusives,—and so downwards—down 
to the e J verge of dirty linen. The obvious 
facility of practising lucratively on this pre- 
vailing folly--of raising £700, £1000, or 
£1500 per series, merely by cramming the 
mouths of the asinine with mock-majestic de- 
tails of fine life—this found favour with an in- 
dolent no less than sagacious humorist; and 
the fatal example was set. Hence the vile 
and most vulgar pawings of such miserables as 
Messrs. Vivian Grey and “ The Roue”—crea- 
tures who betray in every page which they 
stuff full of Marquis and My lady, that their 
own manners are as gross as they make it 
their boast to show their morals. Hence, 
some two or three pegs higher, and not more, 
are such very fine scoundrels as the Pel- 
hams, &c.; shallow, watery-brained, ill-taught, 
effeminate dandies,—animals destitute appa- 
rently of one touch of real manhood, or of real 
passion,—cold, systematic, deliberate debauch- 
ees, withal,—seducers, God wot! and duellists, 
and, above all, philosophers! How could any 
human being be gulled by such flimsy devices 
as these ? 

These gentry form a sort of cross between 
the Theodorian breed of novel and the Ward- 
ish—the extravagantly overrated—the heavy, 
imbecile, pointless, but still well-written, sen- 
sible, and, we may even add, not disagreeable, 
Tremaine and De Vere. The second of these 
books was a mere rifucimento of the first; and, 
fortunately for what remained of his reputation, 
Mr. Robert Ward has made no third attempt. 
He has much to answer for: e.g. if we were 
called upon to point out the most disgusting 
abomination to be found in the whole range of 
contemporary literature, we have no hesitation 
in saying we should feel it our duty to lay our 
finger on the Bolingbroke-Balaam of that last 
and worst of an insufferable charlatan’s pro- 
ductions— Devereux. 

The public mind being in this state—the pa- 
tience of all sane persons being thus exhausted 
by the eternal importunity of two sets of brain- 
less as well as heartless novel-wrights—the 
appearance of a work of fiction, broadly and 
distinctly separated from them both in drift 
and purpose, must have been welcome—even 
if the manner of executing the design had 
chanced to be chargeable with signal defects. 
It was also to be expected, that the author of 
sach a book should be encountered by the ut- 
most venom of those on whose domains he ad- 
ventured so daring an incursion—in a word, 
that there should be bustle and disturbance, 
and no little popping of paragraphs among the 
craft. And, accordingly, such has been the 
case. These volumes have been greeted with 
the hearty applause of all intelligent persons 
whom we have happened to hear speak of 
them—and we perceive they are assailed with 
as merciless a storm of newspaper invectives 
sever rebounded from the shield of merit. 

This is a book made to puzzle the reviewers; 
and in what way to set about the business, we, 

one, know not. Give an abstract of the 
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fable? That would be to injure flagrantly an 
author who has shown more ability in no parti- 
cular, than in the complication of his plot, im- 
penetrable down to the very close of the nar- 
ration, and the brevity with which he then 
disentangles every thing, leaving the mind, as 
far as any solution of a real romance ever can 
leave it, satisfied. Give copious extracts? 
This may be better than the analytic plan— 
but that is the best we can say for it. It is 
scarcely possible to render extracts from such 
a work intelligible, without betraying some- 
thing of its purpose—for in this matter again 
the art of the author shines conspicuously, that 
he has no episodes (properly so called). Every 
scene, every description, as well as every one 
incident introduced, has a direct bearing on 
the evolution of the fable. There is no se- 
condary plot; there is no describing merely 
for describing’s sake. The structure of the 
fiction is one and entire; the whole action oc- 
cupies but five days; the scene is not once 
changed; and, through three volumes, atten- 
tion and interest are sustained, almost without 
a pause, in the total absence of one and all of 
those parasitical devices which occupy, in the 
usual course of novel-manufacture, at least a 
third of the space. From a web thus compactly 
strung, who can hope to detach a thread with- 
out damage to the texture ?—and there are ab- 
solutely no purpurei panni. However, we 
are sure of one thing, namely, that hardly any 
passage can be extracted without convincing 
the reader that we are guilty of no exaggera- 
tion when we pronounce the writer of the Five 
Nights of St. Albans to be master of a vividly 
original and picturesque imagination, and of a 
wel masculine and energetic English style; 
and this we should think enough to induce the 
said reader to ascertain for himself whether we 
are not equally justified in our opinion—that 
he is even more remarkable for the variety 
than for the vigour of his fanev, and that he 
puts chapters together with still more admi- 
rable skill than he does words and sentences. 

There are some, no doubt, who will refuse 
to give themselves any further concern about 
this romance when they are informed that it is 
full of magic; to them we can only say, that 
we are extremely sorry for their condition. 
Their minds are so constituted, that a very 
great portion of what the world considers best 
in the imaginative literature of every tongue, 
dead or living, can afford them no pleasure. If 
they be in the right, almost all great poets, 
“from Homer to Hogg,” have been in the 
wrong. They have the misfortune not to re- 
lish either the Odyssey, or the Golden Ass, or 
the Arabian Nights, or the Flower of the 
Thorn, or Thalaba, or Manfred, or the Monas- 
tery, or Kilmeny. We are sorry for them— 
and so, no doubt, is Mr. Mudford. 

“ There is,’ says he, “in the natural consti- 
tution of the strongest mind, a dim and ob- 
scure persuasion that the beings of another 
world may have communion with this; that 
creatures, endowed with faculties totally dissi- 
milar from our own, may exist; and that they 
may possess a power to mingle in human tran- 
sactions, of whose nature and extent we are 
necessarily ignorant. hence the gross super- 
stitions, and brute idolatry of those rude ages, 
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and of that rude state of society, in which man | 


substitutes his passions, his hopes, and his 
fears, the things he wishes, and the things he 
would avoid, for his reason, which teaches him 
not only what he should wish, and what avoid, 
but how to regulate his hopes and fears. 
Hence too, that portion of superstitious feeling 


which lurks in every mind; which no mental | 


vigour, no moral or religious discipline, can 


wholly eradicate; and which makes every man | 


accessible to the influence of mysterious terror, 
under some circumstances or other.” 

No man of genius, however, will ever write 
a book in three volumes, without deriving the 
greater part of his materials from human na- 
ture as he has himself observed its workings. 
This Tale of Sorcery, accordingly, is far in- 
deed from being a mere dream of extravagant 
fancy. Grant the author his postulate—grant 
him the existence of such supernatural agency 
as the wisest heads in England devoutly be- 
lieved in at the period at which he lays his 
scene amidst the towers of St. Albans—and he 
will make no further demands but what every 
poet and every romancer is accustomed to 
make. He submits real men and women to 
the influences of superstitious dread, excited 
by sights and sounds alike remote from the ac- 
tnal—and they conduct themselves as real 
men and women would do, were they really 
placed under such circumstances. [lis cha- 
racters are numerous; there are no less than 
thirteen males and two females, whose parts in 
the action are important—whose parts are dis- 
tinct and separate—of each of whee the cha- 
racter and conduct are vividly individualized. 
There is i oa natural pathos as well as mys- 
terious unholy horror—there is wit as well as 
poetry—there is a great deal of rough humour 
—and there peeps out occasionally a vein of 
satire about as keen as we remember to have 
met with of late. Lastly, the piece, without 








any broad pretension of moral purpose, is so | 
constructed and coneluded as to gratify every | 


good and generous feeling of our nature. 
man virtues—the constancy of man and the 
devotion of woman—are arrayed against the 
power of hell; the struggle is long, the trials 


Hu- | 
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nounced, and various the good qualities that 
must be ready for exercise, in a traveller of 
this sy Spirits unbroken and flexible, 
inexhaustible good nature, a genuine love of 
solitude, yet unconnected with a misanthropic 
distaste for society, an accommodating sto- 
mach, the habit of early rising, some know- 
ledge of human nature, and sufficient scientific 
knowledge to supply the mind with an object 
and source of interest, when otherwise the 
charms of scenery might begin to pall ;—these 
several requisites are even more necessar 
than robust health and a back that will not 
disdain a wallet. Mr. Latrobe seems to have 
united all these pedestrian virtues, together 
with an enthusiastic love of nature, and an ex- 
cellent talent for description. Without any 
attempt at fine writing, any parade of senti- 
ment, his brief and vigorous sketches do not so 
much place the scene before us,—which is 
what the painter’s art only can effect,—as 
place us in the midst of the scene ; and in this 
respect the pen has the advantage of the pen- 
cil. There is a picturesque force in words, 
which cannot be reached by art, because the 
images and associations to be described, are 
not palpable to the eye, through which me- 
dium only a small! part of the total impression 
produced by a scene, is received into the mind. 
The fault into which many descriptive writers 
fall, in prose and verse, is that of attemptin 
to paint, or to describe a picture, instead of Z 
dressing themselves to the imagination, We 
could not, perhaps, find a better illustration of 
these remarks, than is supplied by the follow- 
ing beautiful sketch of the scenery of the 
Niesen, which rises to the height of 6000 feet 
above the Lake of Thun. 

“I would gladly give my reader an idea of 
the solemn scenery of these elevated regions, 
during the calm hours of a summer night. As 
to sounds, they are but few, at least when the 
air is still. The vicinity of man, productive in 
general of any thing but repose, has caused 
almost profound silence to reign among these 
wilds, where once the cautious tread of the 


| bear rustled nightly among the dry needles of 


are terrific, and the triumph is sudden, com- | 
| elevated knoll wide of the chalet, through 
whose interstices gleamed the fire over which 


plete, and glorious. 
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the pine forest, and the howl of the wolf re- 
echoed from the waste. As I stood upon an 


my companions were amusing themselves, my 


| ear was struck from time to time, by an abrupt 


and indistinct sound from the pee parts of 
the mountain; probably caused by the cram- 


| ey rock, or the fall of rabbish brought down 


by the cascades. An equally dubious and sud- 


| den sound would occasionally rise from the 
| deep valley beneath ; but else nothing fell upon 


i 


‘Tue Alpenstock is the name of the long | 


iron-spiked pole in common use on the Alps, 
in the hands of the chamois-hunter, the crys- 
tal-hunter, and the pedestrian traveller; and 


therefore not an unfitting symbol of the pur- | jects sprinkled upon them. 


suits of one of the latter class,”"—to which 
class, of course, the author of this very de- 
lightful volume belongs. Switzerland can be 


| 


the ear, but the monotonous murmur of the 
mountain torrent working its way over stock 
and rock in the depth of the ravine. The 
moon barely lighted up the wide pastures suf- 
ficiently to distinguish their extent or the ob- 
Here and there, 
tall and barkless pine stood conspicuously for- 
ward on the verge of the dark belt of forest, 
with its bleached trunk and fantastic branches 


seen and enjoyed only by a pedestrian; by | glistening in the moonshine. 


which something more is implied, than the | 


mere circumstance of going on foot. 


“The valley beneath was marked by the 


Many | light haze hovering over it; and across ® 


sve the self-indulgent habits that must be re- | above this, the eye faintly caught the outline 
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of the vast white precipices of the Ganzenen, 
and the line of rocky summits in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Stockhorn. 

“ As we proceeded, it often happened, that 
the irregular eminences on the flanks of the 
mountain, which bordered the comparatively 
narrow ravine in which we were toiling, dimi- 
nished our field of view very considerably, as 
well as cast our pathway into deep shade 
This was particularly the case about half an 
hour before the earliest dawn, when we were 
near the head of the ravine, and ready to turn 


to the left upon the open and steep side of the | 


mountain. 


“ However, just at this time, some light and | 


transparent bodies of vapour began to float 
over the surface of the mountains. 


the deep dell a most singular and opportune 
tuilight from the reflection of the silvery rays 
which the moon still cast on them. 


“ A second chalet, high up on the side of the 


mountain, received our party just as all objects 


began to emerge from their obscurity, and the | 
air to freshen with the approaching sunrise. | 
We were here still nearly two leagues from | 


the summit; and it was not till near six, that 
all of us had gained the highest point. 
sun had then risen some degrees above the ho- 
tizon. 

“ Here we exulted in the splendid view dis- 
ce around us. The steep apex of the 


iesen overhangs a vast hollow to the NE. | 


Over this we looked down upon the bourg and 


castle of Wimmis, at the edge of that tract of | 


broken country through which the Simmen 
and the Kander wor 
mountains to their point of junction with one 
another, and with the lake. 

“ More to the right lay that diversified and 
smiling region, which, for its fertility and 
beauty, was by old writers termed Le petite 

rgogne, with the castle of its ancient capi- 
tal, Spiez, The golden Court, glistening on the 
edge of the lake which stretched in a curve 
from N.E.E. to E. 

“ Thence the eye followed the valley of the 
Aar from the castle and town of Thun, further 
and further into the distance, beyond Berne, 
and over the Uchtland, lying between the Alps 
andthe Jura; a cultivated tract of country, 
containing innumerable villages and hamlets, 
up to the very base of the latter range dividing 
Switzerland from France. 

*“ But this wide vista, beautiful as it was, 
could not long detain the eye from the other 
less smiling but more magnificent s of the 
panorama. Directly to the N.W. rose the 
Stockhorn and his neighbours glistening in the 
sunshine. To the right and left we saw the 
valleys of Frutigen and the Simmen, with 
their two offsets, the valleys of Kander and 
Diemtigen, stretching like pieces of embroider- 
ed green velvet for leagues into the mountains 
on either side. 

“Tn the direction of the lake of Brienz, a 
white body of mist had arisen from the flanks 
of the mountain very shortly after our arrival 
and kept its position during the whole two 
hours of our stay, though happily its marring 
influence was confined to that quarter alone. 

“The opposite horizon to that of which I 





These, as | 
they passed swiftly over our heads, threw into | 


The | 


their way from the | 
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have been attempting to give a sketch, was 
fortunately unobstructed. Over the interme- 
diate mountain-ridges and summits, forming 
our middle ground to S., S.E., and 8.W., soar- 
ed the vast glaciers of the central chain, spark- 
ling in the white light of the newly-risen sun. 
The Altels at the head of the Kanderthal, the 
Wild-Strubel, at the junction of the range of 
the Niesen with the main chain, the Blumlis- 
Alp, with its long waste of glaciers and singu- 
lar Stock rising bon their bosom, the i 
frau, and the two Eigers, were all particularly 
imposing from their comparative proximity.” 

* But another natural exhibition was still in 
reserve for us, which made us forget the cold, 
and assemble once more on the very highest 
point of the mountain. This was the appear- 
ance of that beautiful phenomenon, the circu- 
lar iris, not unfrequently observed among the 
Alps, since the ascent of the loftier ridges has 
become of more common occurrence. A por- 
tion of the before-mentioned white vapour was 
hurried by the wind from the east side of the 
sharp point upon which one or two of us were 
standing, into the hollow of the mountain to 
the westward, and after some time became a 
tolerably dense body. We found, that when- 
ever it happened that the sun shone brightly 
upon our backs, as we faced this vapour, so that 


| our shadows were faintly depicted upon it, the 


circular iris was instantly formed round the 
head of the figure. The brilliancy, and even 
the diameter of this reflection, varied constant- 
ly, according as the rays of the sun fell more 
or less vividly upon the mass, for smal! por- 
tions of the mist were continually rising and 
intercepting his beams for an instant; much 
also seemed to depend upon the body of va- 
pour upon which our shadow was cast having 
a certain density. Once, and only once, the 
iris was doubled, all the elements necessary to 
its production being unusually favourably dis- 
posed; it then formed two complete and most 
brilliantly coloured concentric circles. Of 
course, each individual had his own exclusive 
iris, which moved as he moved, and remained 
stationary when he did so; while it was quite 
invisible to his neighbour. Wher the sun rose 
to such a height above the horizon, as to make 
a renewal of this beautiful and amusing exhi- 
bition hopeless, we com J our d t 

“T believe the whole party, without excep- 
tion, hailed the low shingle roof of the first cha- 
le., on our downward path, with considerable 
pleasure. Itis situated on the high and preci- 
pitous side of the mountain, near a straggling 
and weather-beaten group of pines, the very 
last towards the summit. 

“ Truly, however the mind may be animat- 
ed with enthusiasm for the wild and stern fea- 
tures of the magnificent scenery of these 
mountains, and exult in the peculiar feelings 
to which their contemplation may give birth, 
there is something in the approach to the 
neighbourhood of the rude but convenient 
homestead of the hardy peasant, which, with- 
out destroying these feelings, awakens others 
equally dear and cherished. —We fee! that— 





“ The shepherd and his cot 
Are privileged inmates of deep solitude ; 
Nor would the nicest anchorite exclude 
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A field or two of brighter green, or plot 
Of tillage ground, that seemeth like a spot 
Of stationary sunshine.— 


“ After a brief sojourn here, we continued 
our deseent into the long ravine between the 
Niesen and Bettfluh, and passing through the 
same scenes by bright sunshine which some 
hours before we had searcely discerned by 
moonlight, we finally reached Wimmis about 
noon; and in the cool of the evening returned 
up the valley to our quiet home.”—pp.135-140. 

This is a fair specimen of Mr. Latrobe's 
journal; and the first peragraph in particular 
finely iilustrates the power of language in 
describing picturesque sounds and the moral 
emotions connected with the scene. 

The following description of an avalanche 
might be transferred to the canvass,—all but 
the “ distant rumble.”’ 

“In the course of the evening, the Vacher 
had directed my attention to a small flock of 
sheep, on one of the green patches of pasture, 
situated on the ledge overhanging the preci- 
pices, about half way up the lower part of the 
mountain. To an observation of wonder at 
their exposure in a situation apparently so dan- 
gerous, he had replied, that they were the pro- 
perty of a private person at Lauterbrunnen, 
who ran the risk, for the sake of the extraordi- 
nary luxuriance and richness of the grass on 
that slope; and added, that, moreover, being 
situated under a high rock, with a deep ravine 
on either side, the danger was not so great, 
when once fairly lodged there. Half an hour 
after his return, just as the shades of approach- 
ing evening began to render the ‘null light 
from the chdlet door barely sufficient for me to 
guide my pen upon my paper, I was roused 
from my seat by a distant rumble, and hasten- 
ed to the door-way. The sound continued to 
increase; but, for some short time, nothing 
was to be seen in motion. At length, we saw 
the avalanche emerge, like a rolling cloud of 
dense smoke, from the fogs resting upon the 
mountain. It rushed forward like a whirlwind 
down the last stage of the glaciers, and ap- 
— the edge of the precipices. My 

reathless attention was naturally directed to- 
wards the advancing mass; when it was divert- 
ed, by hearing the Vacher cry out, from the 
little elevation to which he had run,—*O 
God! the sheep, the poor sheep!” My eye 
instantly glanced at the little green slope, and 
had hardly time to take cognizance of its situa- 
tion, before, dashing high over the precipice 
above, the snow, ice, and rock poured down 
upon it, swept like lightning over its surface, 
and then hurried down out of sight into the 
depths of the Tramletenthal, leaving the spot 
of green a patch of dingy brown. There could 
be no doubt but the sheep, whether few or 
many, were instantaneously overwhelmed. No 
living animal could be seen any where on the 
precipices; down which, by the regular chan- 
nels, the snow and ice, disturbed and set in 
motion by the great avalanche, continued to 
thunder for several minutes after.”—pp. 45-6. 

We must make room for a little picture of 
another kind—a mere landscape and cattle 
sketch, but it is in the very spirit of poetry, 
and of a good-humoured philosophy. 
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“] had not been long seated, before I found 
a source of great amusement in a troop of my 
old friends, the goats, that came up from a 
lower part of the mountain, where they had 
been browsing, to allow the goat-herd time for 
his dinner in the hospital. As they robbed me 
of the noontide nap I had thought to enjoy, | 
shall revenge myse!f by some further observa- 
tions upon their habits and characters, which 
are in truth amusing enough. 

“They might be between fifty and sixty in 
number, and during their master’s dinner, were 
left, it appeared, pretty much on parole. This 
indulgence | cannot accuse them of abusing, 
at least, in the first instance. They paced to 
and fro for about ten minutes, backward and 
forward, over a small wooden bridge, led by 
their captain, a middle-sized goat, gifted by 
nature with a very formidable pair of horns, | 
was taken with his appearance, and found sub- 
sequently that he was no goat, but one of the 
few Steinbocks, still found in the higher Alps, 
which had been taken and domesticated while 
young; the better reason why he should be 
considered a ruler in his own native wilds. 

“ This amusement, however, soon changed. 
I have good reason to conjecture that the goat 
has an exquisite sense of that species of honour 
and dignity, which is generally attached to 
elevated positions. One of the herd had found 
a kind of rocky protuberance in a small level 
plateau, and took formal possession. A second 
observed this,and quitting the precip oy up 
too. So there they stood with their eight feet 
close together upon the small flat surface afford- 
ed by the rocky pedestal. This, however, soon 
became the object of envy to the rest, and by a 
simultaneous movement the whole herd moved 
forward to the attack. A scene ensued which 
defies my powers of description. Of course it 
may be inferred that, when the first two occu- 
pants were ousted and dethroned, the war 
raged with ten-fold violence for the honour of 
the sucvcession—in short, they made such a 
clamour and scuffle, that the goat-herd came 
out with a great piece of bread in his mouth, 
and a stick in his hand, and drove them away 
from the stone of contention. 

“« My own person then became an object of 
curiosity ; for not many minutes had elapsed 
before fae alarmed to see the whole herd 
coming at pas de charge up the sloping bed of 
granite, which led to my position. However, 
as they approached, they affected some respect 
or timidity, and after eyeing me for some 
time, the greater part began to browze, or to 
seat themselves in the immediate vicinity; 
while some of the younger and more inquisi- 
tive followed the dictates of female curiosity, 
by entering into a scrutiny of my accoutre- 
ments. 

“ First, my feet, which hung over the edge 
of the fragment of turf-covered rock became 
the objects of speculation. Then three jump- 
ed up behind me, and I could perceive were 
very busily employed at the back of my hat, 
and with my coat skirts. After a minute or 
so, | began to think it possible that if I did not 
give an eye to their operations, they might 
perhaps browse the rim of the former or one 
of the latter, and therefore turned round. 
They meant no harm, poor things; all they 
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wanted was to amuse themselves, and [ am | diligence and cleanliness, and went to his la- 


sure they made me forget how many leagues I 
hed come, and how many more I had still to 


go, by the harmless entertainment they afford- | 
ed me | spiritual and temporal advisers; that his hours 


“1 made many observations upon their 


habits while lying in this pastoral state, but | 


as they were probably more novel to me than 


they would be to my reader, I will finish the | 


subject with only one remark; that I could 
not but admire how exactly they were con- 
structed with my own species in this respect, 
that each fancied her neighbour's position and 
place of repose preferable to her own, and left 
no means untried to get possession of it; 
though the attempts were not always success- 


“ There was a constant thumping either to 
the right or left of me, from the one driving 
her hard forehead bounce against the eyes of 
ahother, to bring about this desirable object ; 
till at last I got quite nervous, and began to 
think seriously how bad a chance I should run, 
if any of the individuals close to me were sud- 
denly to forget the respect due to a stranger 
of another species, and drive her unfeeling 
forehead against mine, in sheer envy of the 
seat | was occupying.”—pp. 65—67. 

In descending into the Canton of Uri, our 
Traveller was immediately reminded that he 
had quitted Protestant Switzerland, and was 
entering the Swiss cantons, by the sight of “a 


fat, thriving priesthood, and a miserable, rag- 
ged population.” 


Three-fourths of the indivi- 
uals whom he met with in the day’s journey 
of eight or nine leagues through the valley of 
Urseren, were beggars. From the silver-head- 
ed old man or woman, to the child who can 
scarcely walk or hold forth a hollow hand, the 
practice of mendicity is almost universal. 

“The cottages and their inhabitants seem 
equally poverty-struck, and inconceivably dirty 
and miserable; yet, the churches and chapels 
are often splendidly decorated, and the clerg 
clothed with magnificence. The money whieh 
may be gained by the sweat of the peasant’s 
brow, and the labour of his hands, (interrupted 
not only by the occasional fasts and festivals, 
but by almost daily attend at the church 
at unseasonable hours,) does not always go in 
the shape of food into their stomachs, or 
clothes upon their backs, but into the pocket 
of the well-fed priest, who no doubt knows its 
value. What should be spent in soap to wash 
their faces, is preferably bestowed as a dona- 
tion for the whitewashing of their souls. 

“ The Roman Catholic religion, setting aside 
weightier considerations, is no system calcu- 
lated to improve either the moral or physical 
condition of a poor ignorant peasantry. 

“The peasant is taught from his childhood, 
that the duty of a punctual and ceremonious 
observance of all the rites of his communion, 
is far above that of decently providing for his 
family. He finds it easier to repeat his given 
number of set prayers in the splendidly tinsel- 
led temple, than to labour under a burning 
sun, and inclement sky, or in his wretched 
cottage. He finds it stil! more convenient to 
beg, which he does both from necessity and the 
love of idleness. And whence that idleness? 
Perhaps he had entered life with ideas of 











bour with an honest desire of providing for his 
family ; but finding that considered quite a se- 
condary affair by those whom he respected as 


for labour were continually broken in upon to 
his loss, by the frequent and imperative sound 
of the bell, he must gradually get a distaste for 
what he cannot enjoy or reap the benefit of. 
I look to the same cause, for nearly the same 
effects, among the greater number of our poor 


priest-governed Irish peasantry."—pp. 74, 75. 


Uri is the poorest of the four Catholic can- 
tons bordering on the lake; and, as might be 
expected, the evil produced by the tenets and 
government of the church of Rome, is more 
evident and less concealed than in the others. 
Our traveller, however, makes a very unfa- 
vourable report of the genera! character of the 
Swiss peasantry in the present day. 

“Jt cannot be denied, that the character of 
the majority of the Swiss peasantry, whose 
habitations are unfortunately in the neighbour- 
hood of the main routes of travellers, or-of the 
particular points of interest to which they lead, 
is most contemptible; that, in such parts, it is 
not only vain to expect to find those simple 
and guileless manners which in time past were 
associated with the name of the inhabitants of 
these mountains, but that even common mora- 
rality is out of the question. There is a dispo- 
sition in the majority of those who have been 
at all exposed to temptation, to take ——— 
of the ignorance of travellers, to make the 
most exorbitant demands, and to go to the 
greatest possible length in the system of ex- 
tortion and deception. Even in those parts of 
the country, where the open flagrancy of the 
cases brought before them, has excited the at- 
tention, and provoked the surveillance of the 
magistrates, and where, in consequence, a kind 
of just price has been set upon various arti- 
cles ; opportunities are always greedily seized 
upon to turn a dishonest penny, when it can 


| be done without serious risk. 


“ This the writer knows to be unquestiona- 
bly the fact. Yet he must candidly add, what 
he also knows from observation, that the ab- 
surd conduct and unreasonable folly of travel- 
lers have strengthened the spring of this dis- 
honest propensity in a very great degree: and 
while many a just complaint has been made 
against the extortion of those with whom the 
traveller must come in contact, many an un- 
reasonable accusation has also heen preferred 
under circumstances which would not allow 
the plaintiff to make his case good. An indi- 
vidual who is satisfied, while travelling in a 
country like this, to identify himself as much 
as possible with the people among whom he is 
thrown; who is contented with the general 
style of living, with the produce of the coun- 
try, and more especially with the customary 
hours of eating and sleeping, has certainly 
reason to complain, if the mere circumstance 
of his being a stranger, is deemed a sufficient 
apology for making him the object of unprin 
cipled spoliation and imposition. 

“ But if the travellers be of another mind 
and order, if they pass through the country, as 
hundreds do, with their eyes shut to the style 
and manners of the people and difference of 
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their habits from our own, and intent upon 
their keeping up their usual style of corporal 
indulgence as much as possible, such have not 
the same reason in their complaints; which is 
a lesson many have had to learn, by the refu- 
sal of the magistrate to interfere in the quar- 
rel, or by having a verdict given against them. 

“ T have seen a party of English arrive ata 
mountain cabaret at nightfall, when the host 
and his family would, in the usual course of 
things, have been thinking of their beds; they 
order dinner, and insist upon having flesh, fish 
or fowl, foreign wines and liqueurs, just as 
though they were at the Star and Garter at 
Richmond ; abuse the master and the domes- 
tics, dine at eight or nine, and sit over their 
cheer till past midnight. 
up with a good deal of extra trouble, with no 


small quantity of abuse, and will stay up all | 
| at this time be supposed to have been already 


night with considerable temper, because he 
knows he can make them pay for it in hard 
money. 

“ The next morning, as might be anticipated, 
he hands in a bill of nearly as many dollars 
as they had expected francs, without doubt ex- 
orbitant and overcharged, but at any rate 
there are plausible excuses for this exorbi- 
tancy 

“The host will shrug his shoulders, in an- 


swer to their ill expressed and angry expostu- 


lation, and merely say, that the gentlemen 
must not expect to have articles which, how- 


ever plentiful in towns, are luxuries on the | 


mountains, without paying well for them. 

“ The worst is, that, little by little, the show 
of justice that there once existed, and the dis- 
tinction which was made between the indivi- 
dual Who gave no trouble and was contented 


with what entertainment was easily provided, | 
YI , 


and those last described, is fast waning away; 
and to be a foreigner, is sufficient to excite the 
plundering propensities of mine host and his 
coadjutors. 
tem to pursue, according as the visiter an- 
nounced is an Englishman, a Frenchinan, or a 
German. The latter obtains the most grace 
in his eyes, and pays perhaps only ten or 
twenty per cent.; the Frenchman must ex- 
pocket so:nething more in consideration of his 
lish and politeness, and the old grudge borne 
im for past events; and the poor Englishman 
may esteem himself very happy, if, after par- 


taking of the sume fare, he finds himself de- | 
| subject of record, forgetting that they form no 


sired to lay down a sum which only excites 
his surprise and keeps him on the grumble for 
the next three miles, and does not at once 
make him fly into a passion, and get a preju- 
dice for life against every thing Swiss. 

“ And it is not only these parts of the coun- 
try through which the great stream of travel- 
lers sets, that have by this means become de- 
graded; the fame of these doings has gone 
abroad throughout the greater part of the 
whole community; and very few are the re- 
tired corners where you do not detect more or 
less of this dishonourable bent in the lower 
orders, if any way exposed to temptation. 

“ But it is not only in this point that the 
moral! character of the common people is de- 
based. It will not be a matter of wonder, that 
the present Swiss peasantry, as a nation, can- 
not longer be supposed to be the simple, virtu- 





Mine host can put | 


He has frequently a regular sys- | 
| connected with this subject in the peasantry 
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ous, patriarchal race that their forefathers 
were. It is evident, from the perusal of their 
history, that the deterioration had been steady 
and gradual for some time previous to the 
close of the last century ; and that nothi 
contributed more to it, than that system of 
foreign military service which, it would ap- 
pear, had become necessary to the existence 
of the community. 

“ Then the overpowing deluge of the French 
Revolution swept over the Jura, and gave ac- 
celerated impulse to the downward current of 
moral feeling in every rank of society in this 
unhappy country. 

“ What evil influence this had at the time 
upon the principles of the people in general, 
as well as upon the virtue of families and indi- 
viduals, it would now be a difficult and un- 
grateful task todecide. Much of that evil may 


obviated; yet now that the waters of that fear- 


| ful political phenomenon have retired, we may 


still see left behind the scum and the mud 


| with which their polluted stream was heavily 


charged. 
“ The peculiar customs of the monntain dis- 


| tricts had from time immemorial favoured cer- 


tain irregularities in the intercourse of the 
sexes, which only the general simplicity of a 
patriarchal state could have kept within the 
intended restraint, or given a semblance of 
propriety to. I allude to the nocturnal visit of 
the betrothed to his mistress. It is easy to 
conceive, that whenever a laxer state of moral 
feeling should be introduced, a custom like 
this, (ander circumstances even the most fa- 
vourable a questionable and hazardous one,) 
would stand ready, like an open door, for the 
inlet of immorality. And such has not failed 
to be the case, aided as it was afterwards by 
the agitation of the times, and the rapid spread 
of revolutionary and irreligious principles. 
Little can now be said for the state of morality 


in general. And, as for the beaten road and 
path generally resorted to by travellers, the 
less that is said the better.”—pp. 324—32s. 
But has not too much been assumed with 
regard to the general character of the ancient 
Swiss in point of virtue, if not of simplicity’ 
Do we not often mistake, in judging of past 
times by the characters and actions which 
stand out in history as the chosen and worthy 


criterion of the average state of society at that 
period? In fact, that state of things which is 
the most favourable to the illustration, if not 
to the productiun, of individual instances of 
moral greatness, is one in which the mass of 
society forms a dark background, and in which 
the lights and shadows are in strong contrast 
Such periods are the picturesque of history, 
and we speak of them as good old times, be- 
cause they were the times of good and great 
men,—because “there were giants in those 
days;" but not unfrequently, in the writings 
of those same illustrious individuals, we may 
find sufficient evidence, that the virtue and 
simplicity we ascribe to the age in which they 
lived, were by no means characteristic of the 
people at large. 

Many causes, besides those to which Mr 
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Latrobe adverts, must inevitably tend to re- 
tard the :— of civilization, or even to 
throw back ‘the population towards barbarism, 
in these wild districts. In times of persecution, 
they may have afforded an asylum to a well 
educated race, and to Christian teachers of 
eminent learning and ability. But how shall 
asuccession of such men be maintained? The 
next generation may be well taught and train- 
ed; but in this respect, a gradual degeneracy 
will be the inevitable result of poverty, hard- 
ship, deficient means of instruction, and isola- 
tion from society. And when the storm of 
persecution has blown over, how can it be ex- 
pected that pastors of the primitive stamp 
shall become voluntary exiles in such vast soli- 
tudes? Now and then, a Stouber or an Oberlin 
may be found ; but the state in which the latter 
found his parishioners in the Ban de la Roche, 
presents, we apprehend, a fair sample of the 
condition into which the population of such a 
district must be continually liable to fall, from 
the want of competent instructors. 
of a Swiss clergyman in the upper country, is 
one that calls for no ordinary zeal and self- 
denying devotion. “ The pastor of an Ober- 
land village,” says Mr. Latrobe, 

“Is, as may be supposed, in general, the only 
man of liberal education and pursuits in the 
parish. His situation, as to the advantages of 
occasional society, are of course very unequal, 
according to the particular position of his cure. 
A few leagues may make all the difference be- 
tween a post, where, to a smiling and delight- 
ful country, the vicinity of other parishes, and 
an open and uninterrupted communication 
with the capital, may leave but little necessity 
for self-denial; and others where there must 
be a superior and powerful stimulus for its ex- 
ertion. Many of the latter, situated in the 


higher and more remote valleys of the Alps, | 


under the shadow of the mountains forming 
the central chain, where, according to the say- 
ing of the country, the inhabitants enjoy nine 
months’ winter and three months’ cold sun 
(sonneskalte), are, by the accumulation of the 
snows in winter, often cut off from all facility 
of communication with the world below, for 
many weeks together. There the good pastor 
may remain for months, buried as it were with 
his flock; watching by day the red sun-beams 
shifting from peak to peak, from one white 
and sparkling mass, high above his head, to 
another, while the snows around his dwelling 


are never enlivened by them; and hearing by | 
| and voluptuous cutline of an Italian land- 


night the wintry tempest howling among the 


precipices and ragged pine-forests; while, hour | 


by hour, the snow settles deeper and deeper 
on his roof, and ever and anon the crash of the 
falling rock, or the thunder of the distant ava- 


lanche, swells the chorus of indescribable | 


sounds which fill the air. 

“ But what matters it? Is he a true soldier 
of Christ? Has he indeed given up his heart 
and his way to God, to be made the instrument 


in his hand of temporal guidance and spiritual | 


support to his flock? Here is his post of honour! 
He feels that to be cut off from the rest of the 
world, is not to be cut off from the presence and 


help of his Maker; that, where his field of | 
| depth, and space of the vast picture; to paint 


view and of action is bounded, there his duty 
becomes more clearly laid down ; that, where 
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man is most impotent, there the power and 
mercy of God is most evident; and where the 
creature is most humbled in the sense of-his 
own nothingness and dependence upon the 
Creator, it is there that God manifests himself 
most clearly, as the Parent and Preserver of 
all living.” —pp. 143, 4. 

After all, the Swiss mountaineers appear to 
advantage, in our author's pages, in contrast 
with the lawless and ferocious peasantry of the 
Italian frontier. Under the roof of a Swiss 
peasant, the traveller may unsuspectingly and 
fearlessly repose. Not so in the dominions of 
the King of Sardinia: there the frequent cross 
by the way-side, points out where some unfor- 
tunate traveller has been murdered. “ Let 
not a nervous man travel alone in this part of 
the world,” says Mr. Latrobe. 

“He may see enough on the road, in the 
by ways, and in lone inns, to make him feel 
that his life would hang by a slender thread, if 
the providence of God did not watch over him, 
and guard him from the evil thoughts and pas- 
sions of others. ‘It is true,’ said my host to 


| me, ‘though the inhabitants of these valleys 


are in general honestly inclined, there are too 
many Piedmontese wandering about, to whom 
the idea of murder is habitual, and who only 
want the opportunity.’”’ 

The italian villages are far more picturesque 
than the Swiss; but in no other respect have 
they the advantage. More desolate and for- 
bidding habitations, our author says, it is not 


easy to conceive. Always half in ruins, and 


built in a confused manner, “ with unequal 


windows, blind alleys, low-arched doorways, 


winding stair-cases, and dismal looking vaults 
and court-yards,”’ they are good subjects for 
the pencil, and harmonize well with the cha- 
racter attributed to the inhabitants. Here, 
too, the vine is seen,—not in its stiff and un- 
picturesque Swiss or Rhenish dress, less pleas- 
ing then a Kentish hop-ground, but—“ the 
true vine of Italy and of poetry, flinging its 
pliant and luxuriant branches over the rustic 
viranda, or twining its long garland from tree 
to tree,’ the formality of cultivation being 
exchanged for the wildness of a less careful 
husbandry. “I would not pretend to main- 
tain,’ says Mr. Latrobe, “ that Swiss views, 
magnificent as they are in themselves, are as 
well calculated, with their freshness of tone, 
astonishing display of minute detail, and often 
rude and harsh brillianey of colouring, to form 
fine pictures, as the mellowed and deep lines 


scape.” Speaking of the former, he remarks, 
that it is impossible to communicate by the 
mere details of description, the glowing, inde- 


| finite sensations excited by the actual contem- 


plation. 
“ It is possible to give the outlines ; to throw 


| the sunshine over them; to separate the broad- 
| er masses of light and shade ; to picture forth 
| the wide expanse of smiling country, stretched 


like a map beneath, further and further to the 
dim horizon; the glistening river and white- 
walled town, the blue lakes, embosomed in 
hills and piled up mountains, overtopped by the 
vast glaciers ;—but, to describe the height, the 


the blending of innumerable colours and of 
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lights and shadows; to embody in words the 
spirit and the feeling that rest upon the whole, 
and give it its harmony and beauty,—that, nei- 
ther the tongue, the pen, nor the pencil can do 
adequately.”—p. 316. 

It requires, indeed, a practised eye, as well 
as a heart tuned to nature, to receive the full 
impression of the scene. All the objects are 
upon so gigantic a scale, that their dimensions 
and distance are contracted to the eye, for 
want of a standard of measurement. The sort 
of optical deception which takes place, is well 
described by our traveller. 

“ When you are informed that a given sum- 
mit, or part of the track before you, is full five 
leagues distant, incredulity may be forgiven, 
when, apparently, it is not half that distance. 
But set off; cross this valley—twenty minutes, 
you imagine, will suffice; in twenty minutes 
you are only on the plank spanning the stream, 
which, from your first position, had seemed but 
adrain. You take courage, and start afresh 
to reach the chdlet at the extremity of the lit- 
tle plain forming the head of the valley—say a 
quarter of an hour's distance; in a quarter of 
an hour, you have better than a quarter of an 
hour's walk before you. What you conceived 
to be a single chdlet, proves to be a cluster; 
the small stones in their immediate vicinity 
become cattle ; or what you judged to be cat- 
tle, massive fragments of rock. As you ad- 
vance, one portion of the mountain after ano- 
ther seems to detach itself, and become an in- 
dependent ridge, between which and the next 
you have a valley to traverse : and so on io the 


very summit, concerning which you may have 
inquired if there was room to stand, and which 
you eventually discover to be a broad stratum 
of rock where a hundred men might repose 


themselves.”—p. 225. 
Yet, even amid scenes like these, the -_ 
e 


can turn with delight to spots that recall t 


scenery of England; such as the country in | 


the immediate vicinity of Thun. Gentle hills, 
covered with wood; meadows and corn-fields, 
separated by hedge-rows filled with trees, 
whose full round masses of foliage appear to 
great advantage, after the poorly clothed stems 
on the declivities of the Jura; pleasant gar- 
dens; the absence of the stiff and unpictu- 
resque vineyard; cattle straying in the pas- 
tures; these features of our home landscape, 
are to the mind what green is to the eye, the 
only colour upon whieh it can long repose. 

Nor is it only to the scenery of England that 
the mind of the traveller is often led to revert 
with a fondness undiminished by the magnifi- 
cence of these Alpine scenes. We cite with 
great pleasure the following just sentiments 
and instructive remarks upon the moral con- 
trast which the Continent too generally pre- 
sents, on that day, more especially, which is 
still known among us as a sabbath. 

“ Sunday, the day of rest, possesses many 
distinguishing features in this canton, (Neu- 
chatel), to a much greater degree than in most 
of the Protestant towns in Germany, where, 
except in the short interval of morning wor- 
ship, trade and Cure may go on much as 
usual. Here, no such thing is permitted ; and, 
during divine worship, the town is kept per- 
fectly quiet, by the barriers being closed, and 
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no vehicles being allowed to through the 
streets. Both high church and that in the 
lower part of the town are made use of at dif- 
ferent times in the course of the forenoon and 
afternoon for public worship.”—p. 191. 

“T think it must be difficult for an English- 
man wandering on the Continent, (supposin 
him so occupied with distracting novelty, an 
so little given to make odious comparisons, 
that six days of the week can pass without his 
thoughts and reflection being hurried away 
across the a to pass a Sunday there, 
without being impelled to look back to the land 
of his fathers with more than common interest 
and affection. 

“ Let it be understood, that I mean the real 
Englishman, the man of heart and reflection ; 
not the scare-crow, the dandy, the Frenchified 
milor, le Petit maitre manqué,—he who quits 
his country to travel because it is la mode, 
or to follow, in a more relaxed state of so- 
ciety, the vices which English morality and 
decorum will not see without rebuke ;—but the 
oe whose heart is his country’s; who, 
while he travels to see with his own eyes, and, 
while quitting his prejudices, and learning by 
intercourse with other nations to respect them 
more, feels his love for his native land, his re- 
spect for its laws, constitution, manners, and 
form of religion, doubled ; and who would scorn 
by his individual conduct to bring disgrace 
upon his home. 

“In the character of the Sunday in England, 
there is something so peculiar, so peaceful, and 
so reviving—a spirit so different from that of 
other nations, that, for one who, like the writer, 
has become accustomed to it in early life, it 
becomes a matter of great difficulty, (1 will not 
say impossibility, for I know the omnipotence 
of time and circumstance,) to wean oneself 
from it, and to be perfectly reconciled to ano- 


| ther system and another order of things. 


“In preferring the forms and institutions of 
my own country, I do not mean in any way to 
constitute myself the judge or the condemner 
of the customs of other nations. I merely say, 
that to me, the day of rest, of quiet devotion 
and tranqui! enjoyment, in > an is far more 
congenial than the day of festivity in other 
countries. Here, among the mountains (in the 
Simmenthal), there is a general simplicity in 
the quiet and unostentatious devotional exer- 
cises of the day, which approaches nearer to 
our feelings and practice, than any thing | 
have yet seen and observed; and I think that, 
for the pleasures and hilarity of the peasantry 
on the Sunday evening, apologies may be 
found, far more consistent and weighty, than 
those brought forward for the unvarying card 
and dancing parties into which the population 
of the towns is divided upon the evening of the 
same day."’"—pp. 233-4. 

Well would it be for England, if the greater 
part of her travel'ers returned with sentiments 
like these, the wiser and the better for their so- 
journ in foreign lands. In some points of com- 
parison, however, an Englishman Kas cause to 
blush for his countrymen, when he witnesses 
the sober habits of the lower classes on the 
Continent. Speaking of the Canton of Neu- 
chatel, Mr. Latrobe says. that instances of the 
commission of serious crime are very uncom- 
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mon, while the regulations of the town are 
well calculated to a the frequent occur- 
rence of minor offences, “ In general, I may 
assert,” he adds, “that [ have seen more in- 
toxication in a single day in many an English 
town, than in six entire months here.” Of all 
nations, perhaps, the English people require 
the largest infusion of wickedness in their 
pleasures. Thus, with regard to the Sabbath, 
those who trample upon its authority, seldom 
stop short at hilarity, but proceed, as if in the 
temper of defiance, to unusual license and riot. 
In no country, would the relaxation of its strict 
observance be attended with such a flood of 
immorality. 

We must now take leave of our Traveller, 
not without some measure of that reluctance 
with which he bade adieu to the Simmenthal 
and the Alps. Our imagination has been fas- 
cinated by the scenes +o so well described, 
and we scarcely know which feeling prevails 
on closing the volume; the wish to contem- 
plate these scenes for ourselves, or the compla- 
cent satisfaction afforded by being thus en- 
abled to transport ourselves, without danger 
or fatigue, across many a wearisome league, 
and to climb the Niesen, and the Stockhorn, 
and the Rawyl without an alpenstock. 


— 


From the Tris. 


THE FOOTSTEPS’ FALL. 
BY W. JERDAN, Esq. 


The ee of individuals, as they approach us, 


& the sound of their footsteps, as readily as by the sound 


their voices, and the very different measure in which 
the elastic bounds of joy and pleasure, and the heavy 
tread of grief and wretchedness, fall upon the ear, are 
almost too familiar even for the subject of so familiar a 
little composition as the following. The novelty of the 
application (if it has even that slight merit) is all it has 
to recommend it. 


I. 
Tue Footsteps’ Fall! Time presses on, 
With you, with me, with all; 
And sad it is to mark the change 
E’en in the Footsteps’ Fall. 


ul. 

I recollect those childish days, 
When innocent, and re 

Like fairy prints, upon the grass 

Were seen our Footsteps’ Fall. 


I recollect that riper age, 
When, blest in love's sweet thrall, 
Swiftly, to meet, o'er night's lone path, 
Echoed the Footsteps’ Fall. 


Iv. 


I've known the dream, that flies ere proved 
Eager at pleasure’s ball, 

Where merry, merry rang the laugh, 
Merry the Footsteps fall. 


v. 
I've known the busy, business world, 
The world of care and gall— 


Where, drudging weary years of toil, 
Heavy the Footsteps fall. 





vi. 


And now the tottering frame of eld 
Slowly obeys the call ; 

Life wanes apace, though hastening down, 
And feebly Footsteps fall. 


vil. 
The end is near,—the last dark step,— 
The coffin and the pall; 


Silence,—and never more on earth 
Shall sound our Footsteps Fall. 


—>—— 


From the Literary Souvenir. 
HOW CAN I SING. 


I. 
How can I sing?—All power, all good, 
The high designs and hopes of yore, 
Knowledge, and faith, and love, the food 
That fed the fire of song are o'er; 


i. 


And I, in darkness, and alone, 

Sit cowering o’er its embers drear, 
Remembering how, of old it shone 

A light to shine, a warmth to cheer 


Il. 


Oh! when shall care and strife be o'er; 
And torn affection cease to smart ; 

And peace and joy return once more, 
To cheer a sad and restless heart! 


Iv. 


The lamp of hope is quenched in night, 
And dull is frendship's soul bright eye ; 
And cold the heart of home-delight, 
And mute the voice of phantasy. 


v. 


I seek for comfort, all in vain, 
I fly to shadows for relief; 
And call old fancies back again ; 
And breathe on pleasure’s withered leaf. 


vi. 


In vain for days gone by I mourn, 
And feebly murmur, o’er and o'er; 

My fretful cry, “ Return! return!” 
Alas, the dead return no more! 


vi. 
It may not be; my lot of thrall 
Was dealt me by a mightier hand ; 


The grief that came not at my call, 
Will not depart at my command. 


vul. 
Then ask me not, sweet friend, to wake 
The harp, so dear to thee of yore; 
Wait, till the clouds of sorrow break, 
And I can hope and love once more. 


Ix. 
When pain has done its part assigned ; 
And set the chastened spirit free, 
My heart again a voice shall find, 
And my first notes be poured to thee! 
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From the Literary Souvenir. 


SONNETS ON COLUMBUS. 
BY SIR AUBREY DE VERE, BART. 


Tue crimson sun was sinking down to rest, 
Pavilioned on the cloudy verge of heaven; 
And ocean, on her getitly heaving breast, 
Caught and flashed back the varying tints of 
even ; 
When, on a fragment from the tall cliff riven, 
With folded arms, and doubtful thoughts op- 
pressed, 
Columbus sat,—till sudden hope was given— 
A ray of gladness shooting from the West! 
Oh! what a glorious vision for mankind 
Then ieeael chove the twilight of his mind !— 
Thoughts shadowy still, but indistinctly grand ! 
There stood his Genius, face to face, and signed 
So — tell) far seaward with her hand; 
ill a New World sprang up and bloomed be- 
neath her wand. 


He was a man whom danger could not daunt, 

Nor sophistry perplex, nor pain subdue ; 

A stoic, reckless of the world’s vain taunt, 

And steeled the path of honour to pursue: 

So, when by all deserted, still he knew 

How best to soothe the heart-sick, or confront 

Sedition; schooled with equal eye to view 

The stings of grief, and the base pangs of 
want. 

But, when he saw that promised land arise, 

In all its rare and bright varieties, 

Lovelier than fondest fancy ever trod; 

Then softening nature melted in his eyes; 

He — his fame was full—and blessed his 


—— ‘upon his face, and kissed the virgin 


Beautiful realm beyond the western main, 

That hymns thee ever with resounding wave! 

Thine is the glorious sun’s peculiar reign ;— 

Fruits, flowers, and gems, in rich mosaic, pave 

Thy paths ;—like giant altars o'er the plain 

Thy mountains blaze, loud thundering—'mid 
the rave 

of mighty streams, that shoreward rush amain, 

Like Polypheme from his Etnean cave. 

Joy—joy for Spain! A scaman’s hand confers 

These glorious gifts, and half the world is 
hers! 

But + so is he—the light whose radiance 

ows ; 

The load-star of succeeding mariners? 

Behold him—crushed beneath o’ermastering 
woes ; 

Hopeless—heart-broken—chained-—abandoned 
to his foes ! 


a 


From the same. 


RETROSPECTION. 


Waar phantoms of the past in mystery sleep 
Till memory (warder of the gloom profound) 








Wike at a sight, an odour, or a sound, 

And call the long-forgotten from the deep, 

To sooth us, or to sting: then sinners reap 

The harvest of their guilt ;—what cries as 
tound, 

What furies and what fiends environ round 

Their deathbed anguish: grief that cannot 
weep, 

Remanee Gs dare not hope! But how divine 

The pledge of immortality, when bright 

The lamp of conscience burns, and heavenly 
balm 

And heavenly vision gladden the decline 

Of age with images of rest and 

The better Canaan's realm, the Solyma of 
light ! H. 


= 


From the same. 


HOW SHALL I WOO HER? 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LILLIAN.” 
L’on n’aime bien qu'une seule fois: c'est la premiere 
Les amours qui suivent sont moins involontaires ! 
La Bruyere. 
I. 
How shall I woo her?—I will stand 
Beside her when she sings ; 
And watch that fine and fairy hand 
Flit o'er the quivering strings : 
And | will tell her, I have heard, 
Though sweet her song may be, 
A voice, whose every whispered word 
Was more than song to me! 


Il. 


How shall I woo her ?—I will gaze, 
In sad and silent trance, 

On those blue eyes, whose liquid rays 
Look love in every glance: 

And I will tell her, eyes more bright, 
Though bright her own may beam, 

Will fling a deeper spell to-night 
Upon me in my dream. 


it. 


How shall I woo her ?—I will try 
The charms of olden time, 
And swear by earth and sea and sky, 
And rave in prose and rhyme ;— 
And I will tell her when I bent 
My knee in other years, 
I was not half so eloquent,— 
I could not speak for tears! 


Iv. 


How shall I woo her ?—I will bow 
Before the holy shrine ; 

And pray the prayer, and vow the vow, 
And press her lips to mine ; 

And I will tell her, when she parts 
From passion’s thrilling kiss, 

That memory to many hearts 
Is dearer far than bliss. 


v. 
Away! away! the chords are mute, 
The bond is rent in twain ;— 
You cannot wake that silent lute, 
Nor clasp those links again : 





The Sisters of Scio.—Ruins of Time.— Memory. 


Love's toil I know is little cost, 
Love's perjury is light sin ; 

But souls that lose what I have lost,— 
What have they left to win? 


From the Literary Souvenir. 
THE SISTERS OF SCIO. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


As are our hearts, our way is one 

And cannot be divided. Strong affection : 

Contends with all things, and o’ercometh all things. 

Will I not live with thee? Will I not cheer thee 

Wouldst thou be lonely then? Wouldst thou be sad? 
Joanna Baillie. 


‘Sisrer, sweet sister! let me weep awhile ! 
Bear with me—give the sudden passion way ! 
Thoughts of our own lost home—our sunny 
isle— 

Come, as the wind that o'er a reed hath 
sway ; 
Till my heart dies with yearnings and sick 

fears ;— 
Oh! could my life melt from me in these tears! 


“Our father’s voice—our mother’s gentle | 


ete 
Our brother's bounding step—where are 
they, where? 
Desolate, desolate our chambers lie: 
How hast thou won thy spirit from despair? 
O’er mine, swift shadows, gusts of terror 
sweep; 
I sink away—bear with me—let me weep!” 


“Yes, weep my sister! weep, till from thy 
heart 
The weight flow forth in tears—yet sink 
thou not! 
I bind my sorrow to a lofty part, 
For thee, my gentle one! our orphan lot, 
To meet in quenchless trust:—my soul is 
strong— 
Thou, too, wilt rise in holy might ere long. 


Iv. 


“ A breath of our free heavens and noble sires, 
A memory of our old victorious dead,— 
These mantle me with power; and though 
their fires, 
In a frail censer briefly may be shed, 
Yet shall they light us onward, side by side :— 
Have the wild birds, and have not we a guide? 


Vv. 


“ Cheer, then, beloved! on whose meek brow 
is set 
Our mother’s image—in whose voice a tone, 
A faint, sweet mud of hers is lingering yet, 
An echo of our childhood’s music gone ;— 
Cheer thee! thy sister's heart and faith are 
high ; 
Our path is one—with thee | live and die!” 


| 
| 
| 





From the same. 
THE RUINS OF TIME. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


** Time in his awful course rolls on for ever. 
Marble and brass and gold, temples and towers, 
Fall down before his waves; the unsparing 
Hours. 
And on the dark deep river 
(Washed like an atom down) goes man, the 
od ! 
Pale stern philosophers and hermits holy, 
Vain scholars, lovers vain, maids melancholy, 
And kings, who once in purple vengeance 
trod. 
ew ge and states resist not: great seas fall 
Back, and old Earth shrinks like a crumbling 
ball ; 
Grace, honour, valour, wisdom, virtue, fame, 
Weak, wise, or brave or strong,—all bend the 
same ' 
i. 


‘“« Now sit, and let us mark what ruins hoar 

Great Time hath left upon this terrene shore,— 

What pillars and vast blocks of brass and 
stone, 

With figures carved, and fill’d with speech 
unknown — 

What plains turned up by inundations wild,— 

What pyramids unpiled, 

And shattered rocks, and horrid wrecks su- 
blime. 

Look out,—while I note down each thing that 
Time 

(Tyrannous Time) hath left in deep amaze— 

Count on, count on,—do I not bid thee gaze ?”’ 

“| gaze—but see no marks of Time, save 
one ,— 

The little dial, pointing in the sun!”’ 


From the same. 
MEMORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LILLIAN.” 


Nessun magglor dolore, 
Che recordarsi del tempe felici, 
Nella miseria. 


Sranp on a funeral mound, 
Far, far from all that love thee ; 
With a barren heath around, 
And a cypress bower above thee : 
And think, while the sad wind frets, 
And the night in cold gloom closes, 
Of s whom spring's sweet violets, 
Of summer, and summer's roses. 


Sleep where the thunders fly 
Across the tossing billow ; 
Thy canopy the sky, ‘ 
And the lonely deck thy pillow: 
And dream, while the chill sea-foam 
In mockery dashes o'er thee, 
Of the cheerful hearth, and the quiet home, 
And the kiss of her that bore thee. 
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Watch in the deepest cell 
Of the foeman’'s dungeon tower, 
Till hope’s most cherished spell 
Has logt its cheering power; 
And sing, while the galling chain 
On every stiff limb freezes, 
Of the huntsman hurrying o’er the plain, 
Of the breath of the mountain breezes. 


Iv. 


Talk of the minstrel’s lute, 
The warrior’s high endeavour, 
When the honied lips are mute, 
And the strong arm crushed for ever: 
Look back to the summer sun, 
From the mist of dark December; 
Then say to the broken-hearted one, 
“Tis pleasant to remember!” 


From the same. 
WHERE IS MISS MYRTLE? 
Airrn—Sweet Kitty Clover. 

1. 


Wuenre is Miss Myrtle? can any one tell? 
Where is she gone, where is she gone? 

She flirts with another, I know very well ; 
And I—am left all alone! 

She flies to the window when Arundel rings; 

She’s all over smiles when Lord Archibald 

sings ; 

It’s plain that her Cupid has two pair of wings; 
Where is she gone, where is she gone? 

Her love and my love are different things; 
And I—am left all alone! : 


I brought her, one morning, a rose for her 
row ; 
Where is she gone, where is she gone? 
She told me such horrors were never worn 
now: 
And I—am left all alone! 
But I saw her at night with a rose in her hair, 
And I guess who it came from,—of course | 
on't care? 
We all know that girls are as false as they're 
fair; 
Where is she gone, where is she gone? 
I’m sure the lieutenant’s a horrible bear: 
And I—am left all alone? 


Whenever we g° on the Downs for a ride, 
Where is she gone, where is she _ 


She looks for another to trot by her side : 
And I—am left all alone? 


And whenever I take her down stairs from a 
ball, 


She nods to some puppy to put on her shaw!: 
I'm a peaceable man, and I don't like a 
brawl ;— 
Where is she gone, where is she gone ? 
But I would give a trifle to horsewhip them all ; 
And I—am left all alone! 





Where is Miss Myrtle ?—The Singing Bird at Sea. 


Iv. 


She tells me her mother belongs to the sect, 
Where is she gone, where is she gone? 
Which holds that all waltzing is quite incor. 
rect: 
And I—am left all alone! 
But a fire’s in my heart, and a fire's in my 
brain, 
When she waltzes away with Sir Phelim 
O’Shane ; 
I don’t think I ever can ask her again: 
Where is she gone, where is she gone? 
And, lord! since the summer she’s grown 
very plain; 
And |—am left all alone ! 
v. 
She said that she liked me a twelvemonth ago; 
Where is she gone, where is she gone? 
And how should | guess that she’d torture 
me so? 
And I—am left all alone! 
Some day she'll find out it was not very wise 
To laugh at the breath of a true lover's sighs; 
After all, Fanny Myrtle is not such a prize : 
Where is she gone, where is she gone? 
Louisa Dalrymple i exquisite eyes: 
And I'll be—no longer alone 


From the same. 
THE SINGING BIRD AT SEA 


BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


Ir was a ship from Christendom, 
Traversing unknown seas; 

Of fair Castile and of Arragon, 
The flag that kissed the breeze ; 

Few and poor the mariners were, 

Voyaging less in hope than fear. 


Far behind they had left the land, 
The sea spread far before, 
And they were sailing to such a strand 
None ever had sought of yore ;— 
Their leader was not of high degree, 
But one whose mind was a mystery. 


He did not come from a hermi » 
Yet he prayed with book and bead; 
He read the stars like an eastern sage, 
And fought in the hour of need ;— 
Yet the dreams of his spirit were not of war, 
But of islands hid in the main afar. 
Iv. 
Of fair green isles, with treasures vast 
Of spicery and of gold, 
Of seas, where anchor was never cast, 
And hills of height untold ;— 
It were a glorious thing to view, 
If such bright dreams could now be true ' 


v. 
Fearful of rocks and fearful of shoal, 
Few were the mates he won; 





Spirit of the Spring.— Thoughts on Flowers. 


But he led them along in strength of soul, 
Along towards the setting sun,— 

Over the deep where the waves are calm, 

And ever the wind is wandering balm. 


vi. 


Over the deep, and over the deep, 
By the same soft wind caressed, 
The sky above in a spotless sleep, 
Around them the waters’ breast, 
Seven hundred leagues—but the land they 
sought 
Was viewless still, as a dream or thought. 


vil. 


Seven hundred leagues, and threescore days 
Since the last shore they left ; 
How sad becomes each mariner's gaze, 
Of hope and joy bereft! 
How dwelleth now in the heart of each 
Madness that cannot be told by speech ! 


vill. 


“T have left behind me a gentle child,— 
I have angered an aged mother,— 
And I from my home, in passion wild, 
Have lured an only brother !"— 
“ Their curse be on him—yon dreamer dark ,"’"— 
Thus thought the crew of the wandering bark. 


The sun went down on hearts more sad 
Than twice in one life may be, 


And when he arose he found them glad, 
Though still they were on the sea ;— 
O human spirit e+ look and word 


Were all for the sake of a singing bird! 


x. 
Such a bird as in spring-time may, 
Mid leaves and blossoms flitting, 
Please awhile with its dancing play 
One in an orchard sitting, — 
Pouring its soul in gushes strong, 
As if it would teach the air its song. 


XI. 


It sat all day on the masts and sails, 
An omen right good to view, 

For it told of land, and of dark green vales, 
And it told the mariners true. 

A prophet’s promise—an angel's word— 

They were all in the note of that singing bird! 


—_— 


From the Amulet. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SPRING. 


Srinit of ethereal birth! 
Thy azure banner floats 
With lucid folds o’er air and earth, 
While budding woods pour forth their mirth 
In rapture-breathing notes : 
I see upon the fleecy cloud 
The spreading of thy wings; 
The hills and vaies rejoice aloud; 
And Nature, starting from her shroud, 
To meet her bridegroom springs ! 


Museum.—Vot. XV. 


Z.Z 





From the Amulet. 
THOUGHTS ON FLOWERS. 


BY HENRY G. BELL. 


I. 


Nature's eternal jewels !—in old times, 

With such as these the peasant girls of Greece 

Filled high their laps, where the Eurotas 
strays; 

And in far ages, yet unborn and void, 

Millions of village maidens will entwine 

These starry glories in their dewy hair. 

Man aoa A the immortal thoughts of man, 

The common feelings of humanity, 

Live on, the same to-day as yesterday. 


Is not the artist greater than his art? 

Is there not art through all the works of space? 

Then who hath ae oe space with wondrous 
works ?— 

The God of systems, and the God of flowers— 

The Author of all beauty, virtue, strength ; 

In beauty, strength, pos pT ety infinite. 


The breezy mountain looking brightly down 
— the glorious world,—the silent glen 
hose —— stream awakes not the hushed 

echo,— 

To both, this flower—this red and yellow 
flower— 

Is as its jewels to the brow of beauty,— 

A garniture that gives green Nature's robe 

A richer loveliness. 


Iv. 


It sprang upon a grave—an old man’s grave! 

Who would have thought corruption nursed 
such blossoms ?— 

Why not ?—That old man had a deathless soul, 

That soul hath burst in beauty from the clay, — 

Why not the flower from the unconscious sod ? 


v. 


The simple gift affection loves the most, 
The guileless offering of a guileless breast, 
The talisman of hope and memory, 
The young enthusiast’s evergreen, that thinks 
To bloom for ever, spite of time and tide, 
In the unchanging summer of the heart. 
VI. 

Summer! delicious summer! thou dost fling 
Thy unbought treasures o’er the glorious earth! 
Music is in thy step, and in thine eye 
A flood of sunshine! on thy brow is wreathed 
Garlands that wither not, and in thy breath 
Are all the perfumes of Arabia! 
Thou wilt not frown, though I have plucked 

unseen 


One little blossom from thy golden hair. 


vil. 


In utter weariness I've turned away 
From all that once delighted,—summer's smile, 
Flowers, woods, and streams, and bright blue 
skies, and birds 
Whose life is music,—and I've deeply felt 
That apathy of spirit which o’ercomes 
No. 90.—3 A 
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All hope and joy:—then, even affection 


ceased 
To please, and life was dull and void ;—and 


now, 
Even while I gaze upon this pencilled gem, 
I feel thus strangely sad—now—even now. 


vill. 


A memory of the past—a flower I love— 

Not for itself—but that its name is linked 
With names I love ; and that ‘twas once to me 
An omen of success ; when smilingly 

Young friendship said that 'twould be ever so— 
Alas! how vainly! 


x. 


There is religion in a flower; 

Its still small voice is as the voice of con- 
science : 

Mountains, and oceans, planets, suns, and 
systems, 

Bear not the impress of Almighty Power 

In characters more legible than those 

Which He hath written on the tiniest flower 

Whose light bell bends beneath the dew-drop's 
weight. 


The heart's affections—are they not like 
flowers ? 

In life’s first spring they blossom; summer 
comes 

And ‘neath the scorching blaze they droop 
apace ; 

Autumn revives them not: in languid groups 

They linger still, perchance, by grove or 
stream, 

But Winter frowns, and gives them to the 
winds ;— 

They are all withered ! 


XI. 


Death ! 
Cold, blank, remorseless,and mysterious death, 
Why dost thou fall so gently on the weed— 
Leaving it beauty even in decay,— 
Beauty and fragrance,—whilst to man thy 
touch 
Is as the touch of stern annihilation ? 
Love, Genius, Virtue, lost in rottenness ! 
It is most strange ! 


xu. 


Perchance it grew upon a sunny knoll, 

Close by the side of a clear wimpling stream, 
And holding high its purple-crested head 
Among a little nation of blue bells, 

Daisies; and butter-cups; just such a spot 

As one would choose to rest upon at eve, 

And nurse sweet fancies till the day-light died. 


XI. 


The unfathomable heart of man ! 

Why with a withered weed should there be 
linked 

A thousand gentle feelings and emotions, 

That break around the soul like rippling 
waves 

Upona summer shore? Yet all will die ! 

A few brief years,—and will not this full heart 

Be but a withered weed ! 


A Remonstrance. 


XIV. 


"Twas a strange chance ! 
Thou wert but one of millions, and thou 
might'st 


| Have bloomed and died unnoticed ‘mid the 








rest. 

And not less strange—but dearer far the 
chance 

That brings in this wide world two kindred 
hearts 

Together, and clears off the dull thick mists 

That hung upon the way of life, and hid 

The sun of love—and the world’s loveliness. 


xv. 
Perchance ‘tis very childishness that weaves 
Fancies with flowers, and borrows from their 

hue, 

A colour for our thoughts;—but if it be, 
It is a weakness that will win a smile 
Not tempt a frown from sage philosophy; 
Or if he frown, in sooth, he’s not the sage 
Men take him for—I would not give the love 
My heart can feel for this frail harmless thing 
Of green and gold, to be enshrined in all 
The dusty grandeur of his worm-eat lore. 


a 


From the Literary Souvenir. 
A REMONSTRANCE. 
Addressed to a Friend who complained of being 
alone in the World. 


BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


On say not thou art all alone, 
Upon this wide, cold-hearted earth ; 
Sigh not o'er joys for ever flown, 
The vacant chair,—the silent hearth : 
Why should the world’s unholy mirth 
Upon thy quiet dreams intrude, 
To scare those shapes of heavenly birth, 
That people oft thy solitude ! 


Though many a fervent hope of youth 
Hath passed, and scarcely left a trace ;— 
Though earth-born love, its tears and truth, 
No longer in thy heart have place ; 
Nor time, nor grief. can e’er gies 
The brighter hopes that now are thine,— 
The fadeless love,—all pitying grace, 
That makes thy darkest hours divine ! 


Not all alone ;—for thou canst hold 
Communion sweet with saint and sage. 
And gather gems, of price untold, 
From many a pure, untravelled page :— 
Youth's dreams, the golden lights of age, 
The poet's lore, —are still thine own; 
Then, while such themes thy thoughts engage, 
Oh, how canst thou be all alone! 


Iv. 
Not all alone ;—the lark's rich note, 
As mounting up to heaven, she sings ; 
The thousand silvery sounds that float 
Above—below—on morning's wings ; 





The Confession. 


| could not have been filled with more horrible 
| thirst. I breathed as if I were suffocating with 
| the dry dust into which the dead are changed. 


The softer murmurs twilight brings,— 
The cricket's chirp, cicala’s glee ; 

All earth—that lyre of myriad strings— 
Is jubilant with life for thee ! 


v. 


Not all alone ;—the whispering trees, 
The rippling brook, the starry sky — 
Have each peculiar harmonies, 
To soothe, subdue, and sanctify :-— 
The low, sweet breath of evening's sigh, 
For thee hath oft a friendly tone, 
To lift thy grateful thoughts on high,— 
To say—thou art not all alone ! 
vi. 
Not all alone ;—a watchful eye, 
That notes the wandering sparrow’s fall ; 
A saving hand is ever nigh, 
A gracious Power attends thy call : 
When sadness holds thy heart in thrall, 
Is oft his tenderest mercy shown ; 
Seek then the balm vouchsafed to all, 
And thou canst never be atone ! 


From the Literary Souvenir. 
THE CONFESSION. 


BY JOHN GALT, ESQ. 


My furlough had nearly expired; and, as I 
was to leave the village the next morning to 
join my regiment, then on the point of being 
shipped off at Portsmouth, for India, several of 
my old companions spent the evening with 
me, in the Marquis of Granby. They were 
joyous, hearty lads; but mirth bred thirst, and 
drinking begot contention. 

I was myself the soberest of the squad, and 
did what I could to appease their quarrels. 
The liquor, however, had more power than my 
persuasion, and at last it so exasperated some 
foolish difference about a song, between Dick 
Winlaw and Jem Bradley, that they fell to 
fighting, and so the party leche up. 

Bradley was a handsome, bold, fine fellow, 
and I had more than once urged him to enlist 
in our corps. Soon after quitting the house, 
he joined me in my way home, and I spoke to 
him again about enlisting, but his blood was 
still hot—he would abide no reason—he could 
only swear of the revenge he would inflict 


upon Winlaw. This led to some remonstrance | 
|} an outer room of the Colonel's quarters, I 


| chanced to take up a London newspaper, and 
| the first thing in it which caught my eye was, 


on my part, for Bradley was to blame in the 
dispute ; till, from less to more, we both grew 
fierce, and he struck me such a blow in the 
face, that my bayonet leaped into his heart. 
My passion was in the same moment quench- 
ed. I saw him dead at my feet—I heard foot- 
steps approaching—I fled towards my father's 


house—the door was left unbolted for me—I | 


-— softly, but in a flutter, to bed,—but | 
€ not sleep. I was stunned;—a fearful 
consternation was upon me;—a hurry was in 
my brain—my mind was fire. I could not be- 
lieve that I had killed Bradley. I thought it 
was the nightmare which had so poisoned my 
sleep. My tongue became as parched as char- 
coal : had i been choking with ashes, my throat 





| hair of Bradley's head. 
| unfortunate, but not guilty ; and this fond per- 
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After a time, that fit of burning agony went 


| off ;—tears came into my eyes; my nature was 


softened. I thought of Bradley when we were 
boys, and of the summer days we had spent to- 
I never owed him a grudge—his 


ther. 
blow was occasioned by the liquor—a freer 
| heart than his, mercy never opened; and | 


wept like a maiden. 

The day at last began todawn. I had thrown 
myself on the bed without undressing, and 
started up involuntarily, and moved hastily— 


| I should rather say instinctively—towards the 


door. My father heard the stir, and inquired 
wherefore I was departing so early. I begged 
him not to be disturbed; my voice was trou- 
bled, and he spoke to me kindly and encou- 
ragingly, exhorting me to eschew riotous com- 
panions.—I could make no repl —indeed 1 
heard no more—there was a blan tween his 
blessing and the time when | found myself 
crossing the Common, near the place of exe- 
cution. 

But through all that horror and frenzy, I 
felt not that I had committed a crime—the 
deed was the doing of a flash. I was conscious 
I could never in cold blood have harmed a 
I considered myself 


suasion so pacified my alarms, that, by the 
time I reached Portsmouth, I almost thought 
as lightly of what I had done, as of the fate of 
the gallant French dragoon, whom I sabred at 
Salamanca. 

But ever and anon, during the course of 
our long voyage to India, sadder afterthoughts 
often came upon me. In those trances, I saw, 
as it were, our pleasant village green, all 
sparkling again with schoolboys at their pas- 
times; then I fancied them gathering into 
groups, and telling the story of the murder; 
again, moving away in silence towards the 
churchyard, to look at the grave of poor Brad- 
ley. Still, however, I was loth to believe my- 
self a criminal; and so, from day to da e 
time passed on, without any outward change 
revealing what was passing within, to the ob- 
servance or suspicions of my comrades. When 
the regiment was sent against the Burmese, 
the bravery of the war, and the hardships of 
our adventures, so won me from reflection, 
that I began almost to forget the accident of 
that fatal night. 

One day, however, while I was waiting in 


an account of the trial and execution of Dick 
Winlaw, for the murder of Bradley. The 
dreadful story scorched my eyes;—I read it as 
if every word had been fire,—it was a wild and 
wonderful account of all. The farewell party 
at the Granby was described by the witnesses. 
I was spoken of by them with kindness and 
commendation; the quarrel between Bradley 
and Winlaw was described, as in a picture; 
and my attempt to restrain them was pointed 
out by the judge, in his charge to the Jury, as 
a beautiful example of loving old companion- 
ship. Winlaw had been found near the body, 
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and the presumptions of guilt were so strong | 
and manifold, that the jury, without retiring, | 
found him guilty. He was executed on the | 
Common, and his body hung in chains. Then 
it was, that I first felt Iwas indeed a murderer, 
—then it was that the molten sulphur of re- 
morse was poured into my bosom, rushing, 
ogreeding, burning, and devouring; but it 
changed not the bronze with which hardship | 
had masked my cheek, nor the steel to which 
danger had tempered my nerves. 

I obeyed the Colonel's orders as unmoved 
as if nothing had happened. I did my duty 
with habitual precision,—my hand was steady, | 
my limbs were firm; but my tongue was inca- | 
pable of uttering a word. My comrades as 
they came towards me, suddenly halted, and | 
turned aside,—strangers looked at me, as if I 
bore the impress of some fearful thing. I was 
removed, as it were, out of myself—I was in 
another state of being—I was in hell. 

Next morning we had a skirmish, in which 
I received this wound in the knee; and soon 
afterwards, with other invalids, | was ordered 
home. We were landed at Portsmouth, and I | 

roceeded to my native village. But in this | 

had no will nor choice ; a chain was around | 
me, which I could not resist, drawing me on. | 
Often did I pause and turn, wishing to change 
my route; but Fate held me fast, and I was 
enchanted by the spell of many an old and | 
dear recollection, to revisit those things which 
had lost all their innocence and holiness to me. 

The day had been sultry, the sun set with a 
drowsy eye, and the evening air was moist, 
warm, and oppressive. It weighed heavily 
alike on mind and body. I was crippled by 
my wound,—the journey was longer than my 
strength could sustain much further—still I 
resolved to persevere, for I longed to be again 
in my father’s house; and I fancied were I 
once there, that the burning in my bosom 
would abate. 

During my absence in India, the new road 
across the Common had been opened. By the 
time I reached it, the night was closed in,—a 
dull, starless, breezeless, dumb, sluggish, and 
unwholesome night; ead those things which | 
still retained in their shape some blackness, | 
deeper than the darkness, seemed, as | slowly 

sd by, to be endowed with a mysterious in- | 
telligence, with which my spirit would have 
held communion but for dread. 

While I was frozen with the influence of 
this dreadful phantasy, I saw a pale, glimmer- 
ing, ineffectual light, rising before me. It was 
neither lamp fire, nor candle; and though 
like, it was yet not flame. | took it at first for 
the lustre of a reflection from some unseen 
light, and I walked towards it, in the hope of 
finding a cottage or an alehouse, where I 
might obtain some refreshment and a little 
rest. I advanced,—its form en'arged, but its 
beam became no brighter; and the horror, 
which had for a moment left me when it was | 
first discovered, returned with overwhelming 

er. I rushed forward, but soon halted,— 
for | saw that it hung in the air, and as | ap- 
proached, that it began to take a ghastly and 
spectral form! I discerned the lineaments of | 
a head, and the hideous outlines of a shapeless 
anatomy. I stood rivetted to the spot; for I | 
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thought that I saw behind it, a dark and vast 
thing, in whose hand it was held forth. In 
that moment, a voice said—‘“It is Winlaw 
the murderer; his bones often, in the moist 
summer nights, shine out in this way ; it is 
thought to be an acknowledgment of his guilt, 
for he died protesting his innocence.’”"—The 
person who addressed me was your Honour's 
gamekeeper, and the story I have told, is the 


| eause of my having desired him to bring me 


here. 


From the Amulet. 
A CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


** Caw any one tell me of a house to be let 
hereabouts,’ asked I, this afternoon, comin 
into the room, with an open letter in my hand, 
and an unusual animation of feeling and of 
manner. “ Our friends, the Camdens, want 
to live amongst us again, and have commis- 
sioned me to make inquiries for a residence.” 

This announcement, as I expected, gave ge- 
neral delight; for Mr. Camden is the most ex- 
cellent and most agreeable person under the 
sun, except his wite, who is even more amia- 
ble than her amiable husband: to regain such 
neighbours was felt to be an universal benefit, 
more especially to us who were so happy as 
to call them friends. My own interest in the 
house question was participated by all around 
me, and the usual enumeration of vacant man- 
sions, and the several objections to each (for 
where ever was a vacant mansion without its 
objection ?) began with zeal and rapidity. 

‘* Cranley Hall,” said one. 

“ Too large!” 

“ Hinton Park?” 

“Too much land.” 

“The White House at Hannonby—the Bel- 
videre,— as the late people called it?” 

“What! Is that flourishing establishment 
done up? But Hannonby is too far off—ten 
miles at least.” 

“ Queen's-bridge Cottage?” 

“ Aye, that sweet place would have suited 
exactly, but it’s let. The Browns took it only 
yesterday.” 

“ Sydenham Court?” 

“ That might have done too, but it’s not in 
the market. The Smiths intend to stay.” 

“ Lanton Abbey?” 

“ Too low; grievously damp.” 

By this time, however, we had arrived at 
the end of our list; nobody could remember 
another place to be let, or likely to be let, and 
confessing ourselves too fastidious, we went 
again over our catalogue raisonée with expec- 
tations much sobered, and objections much mo- 
dified, and were beginning to find out that 
Cranley Hall was not so very large, nor Lan- 
ton Abbey so exceedingly damp, when one of 
our party exclaimed suddenly, “ We never 
thought of Hatherden Hill! surely that is 
small enough and dry enough!” and it being 
immediately recollected that Hatherden was 
only a mile off, we lost sight of all faults in 
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this great recommendation, and wrote immedi- 
ately to the lawyer who had the charge of let- 
ting the place, whilst I myself and my most 
efficient assistant, sallied forth to survey it on 
the instant. 

It was a bright cool afternoon about the mid- 
dle of August, and we proceeded in high spi- 
rits towards our destination, talking, as we 
went, of the excellence and agreeableness of 
our delightful friends, and anticipating the 
high intellectual pleasure, the gratification to 
the taste and the affections, which our renew- 
ed intercourse with persons so accomplished 


and so amiable, could not fail to afford; both | 


agreeing that Hatherden was the very place 
we wanted, the very situation, the very dis- 
tance, the very size. In agreeing with me, 


however, my companion could not help re- | 


minding me rather maliciously how very 
much, in our late worthy neighbours’, the Nor- 
ris’s time, | had been used to hate and shun 


this paragon of places; how frequently I had | 


declared Hatherden too distant for a walk, and 
too near for a drive; how constantly | had 
complained of fatigue in mounting the hill, 
and of cold in crossing the coramon; and how, 
finally, my half yearly visits of civility had 
dwindled first into annual, then into biennial 
calls, and would doubtless have extended 


themselves into triennial marks of remem- | 


brance, if our neighbours had but remained 
long enough. “To be sure,” added he, recol- 


lecting, probably, how he, with his stricter | 
sense of politeness, used to stave off a call for | 
a month together, taking shame to himself | 


every evening for his neglect, retaining ‘ at 
once the conscience and the sin!’ «fo be 
sure, Norris was a sad bore! We shall find 
the hill easier to climb when the Camdens 
live on the top of it.” An observation to 
which I assented most heartily. 

On we went gaily; just pausing to admire 
Master Keep, the shoemaker’s farming, who 
having a bit of garden-ground to spare, sowed 
it wi 
tatoes, and is now, aided by his lame appren- 
tice, very literally carrying his crop. I[ fancy 
they mean to thresh their corn in the wood- 
house, at least there they are depositing the 
sheaves. The produce may amount to four 
bushels. My companion, a better judge, says 
to three ; and it has cost the new farmer two 
superb scarecrows, and gunpowder enough for 
a review, to keep off the sparrows. 
has been amusement and variety, however! 
and gives him an interest in the agricultural 
corner of the county newspaper. 
is well to do in the world, and can afford him- 
self such a diversion. For my part, | like 
these little experiments, even if they be not 
over gainful. They show enterprise ; a shoe- 
maker of less genius would never have got be- 
yond a crop of turnips. 

On we went—down the liane, over the 
bridge, up the hill—for there — is a hill, 
and one of some steepness for Berkshire, and 
across the common, once so dreary, but now 
bright and glittering, under the double influ- 
ence of an Kagust sun, and our own good spi- 
rits, until we were stopped by the gate of the 
lawn, which was of course locked, and obliged 
to wait until a boy should summon the old wo- 


wheat instead of planting it with po- | 


Well, it | 


Master Keep | 
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man who had charge of the house, and who 
was now at work in a neighbouring harvest- 
field, to give us entrance. 

ae were there. The fine black- 


| 

| Boys in 

headed lad, George Ropley—who, with his 
| olive complexion, his bright dark eyes, and 
| his keen intelligent features looks so Italian, 
| but who is yet in all his ways so thoroughly, 
| and genially English—had been gathering in 
| his father’s crop of apples, and was amusing 
himself with tossing some twenty, amongst as 
| many urchins of either sex who had gathered 
| round him, to partake of the fruit and the 
sport. There he stood tossing the ripe ruddy 
apples: some high in the air for a catch, some 
low amongst the bushes for a hunt; some one 
way, some another, puzzling and a 
| the rogues, but taking care that none shoul 
go appleless in the midst of his fun. And 
what fon it was to them all, thrower and catch- 
| ers! What infinite delight! How they laughed 
and shouted, and tumbled and ran! How 
they watched every motion of George Rop- 
ley's hand; the boys and the girls, and the 
“toddling wee things,’ of whom one could 
not distinctly make out whether they were the 
one or the other! And how often was that 
hand tossed up empty, flinging nothing, in or- 
der to cheat the wary watchers!—Now he 
threw an apple into the midstof the group, 
and whatascramble! ‘Then at a distance, and 
whatarace! The five nearest started; one, 
a great boy, stumbled over a mole-hill and was 
flung out; two of the little ones were dis- 
tanced; and it was a neck and a neck heat be- 
tween a girl in a pink frock (my acquaintance 
Susan Wheeler,) and a boy in a tattered jack- 
et, name unknown. With fair play Susan 
would have beaten, but he of the ragged 
| jacket pulled her back by her new pink frock, 
| rushed forward, and conquered,—George gal- 
lantly flinging his last apple into her lap to 
console her for her defeat. 

By this time the aged porteress (Dame 
Wheeler, Susan's grandmother) had given us 
admittance, and we soon stood on the steps in 
| front of the house, in calm survey of the scene 

before us. Hatherden was just the place to 

like or not to like, according to the feeling of 
the hour; a respectable, comfortable country 

house, with a lawn before, a paddock on one 
side, a shrubbery on the other; offices and a 
kitchen garden behind, and the usual orna- 
ments of villas and advertisements, a green- 
| house and a veranda. Now my thoughts were 
couleur de rose, and Hatherden was charming. 
Even the beds intended for flowers on the 
lawn, but which, under a summ~r's neglect, 
were now dismal receptacles of seeds and 
weeds, did not shock my gardening eye so 
much as my companion evidently expected. 
“ We must get my factotum, Clarke, here to- 
| morrow,” so ran my thoughts, “ to clear away 
| that rubbish, and try a little bold transplant- 
ing; late hollyhocks, late dahlias, a few pots 
of lobellias and crysanthemums, a few patches 
of coreopsis and china-asters, and plenty of 
scarlet geraniums, will soon make this desola- 
tion flourishing. A good ener can move 
any thing now-a-days, whether in bloom or 
not,” thought I, with much complacency, 
and Clarke’s a man to it Windsor 
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forest without withering a leaf. We'll have 
him to-morrow.”’ 

The same good disposition continued after I 
entered the feast. And when left alone in 
the echoing empty breakfast-room, with only 
one shutter opened, whilst Dame Wheeler 
was guiding the companion of my survey to 
the stable-yard, {[ amused myself with making 
in my own mind, comparisons between what 
had been, and what would be. There she 
used to sit, poor Mrs. Norris, in this large airy 
room, in the midst of its solid handsome furni- 
ture, in a great chair at a great table, busily 
at work for one of her seven smal! children; 
the table piled with frocks, trowsers, petticoats, 
shirts, pinafores, hats, bonnets, all sorts of 
children’s gear, masculine and feminine, to- 
gether with spelling books, copy books, ivory 
alphabets, dissected maps, dolls, toys, and 
gingerbread, for the same small people. There 
she sate a careful mother, fretting over their 
naughtiness and their ailments; always in 
fear of the sun, or the wind, or the rain, of 
their running to heat themselves, or their stand- 
ing still to catch cold: not a book in the house 
fit for a person turned of eight years old! not 


a grown up idea! not a thought beyond the | 


nursery! One wondered what she could have 
talked of before she had children. Good Mrs 
Norris, such was she. Good Mr. Norris was, 
for all purposes of neighbourhood, worse still. 
He was gapy and fidgetiy, and prosy and dosy, 
kept a tool chest ate medicine chest, weigh- 
ed out manna and magnesia, constructed fish- 
ing-flies, and nets for fruit-trees, turned nut- 
meg-graters, lined his wife's work-box, and 
dressed his little daughter's doll; and had a 
tone of conversation perfectly in keeping with 
his tastes and pursuits, abundantly tedious, 
thin, and small One talked down to him, 
worthy gentleman, as one would to his son 
Harry. These were the neighbours that had 
been. What wonder that the hill was steep, 
and the way long, and the common dreary ? 
Then came pleasant thoughts of the neighbours 
that were to be. The lovely and accompiish- 
ed wife, so sweet and womanly; the elegant 
and highly-informed husband, so spirited and 
manly! Art and literature, and wisdom and 
wit, adorning with a wreathy and garlandy 
splendour all that is noblest in mind and purest 
in heart! What wonder that Hatherden be- 
came more and more interesting in its antici- 
pated charms, and that I went gaily about the 
place, taking note of all that could contribute 
to the comfort of its future inhabitants. 

Home I came, a glad and busy creature, re- 
volving in my mind the wants of the house 
and their speediest remedies—new paper for 
the drawing-room; new wainscoting for the 
dining parlour; a stove for the laundry ; a lock 
for the wine cellar; baizing the door of the li- 
brary; and new painting the hall;—to say 
nothing of the grand design of Clarke and the 
Sewer bods. 

So full was I of busy thoughts, and so de- 
sirous to put my plans in train without the loss 
of a moment, that although the tossing of ap- 

had now resolved itself into a most irregu- 

of cricket,—George Copley being 

batting at one wicket, with little Roper 
for his mate at the other;—Sam, an urchin of 
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seven Dens old, but the son of an old player, 
full of cricket blood, born, as it were, with a 
bat in his hand, getting double the notches of 
his tall partner,—an indignity which that well- 
natured stripling bore with ——— good hu- 
mour; and although the opposite side consist- 
ed of Susan Wheeler bowling at one end, her 
old competitor of the ragged jacket at the 
other, and one urchin in trowsers, and one in 
petticoats, standing out; in spite of the temp- 
tation of watching this comical parody on that 
manly exercise, rendered doubly amusing by 
the scientific manner in which little Sam stood 
at his wicket, the perfect gravity of the fields- 
man in petticoats, and the serious air with 
which these two worthies called Susan to or- 
der whenever she transgressed any rule of the 
game :—Sam will certainly be a great player 
some day or other, and so (if he be not a girl, 
for really there's no telling) will the young 
gentleman standing out. In spite, however, 
of the great temptation of overlooking a fa- 
vourite diverttsement, with variations so truly 
original, home we went, hardly pausing to ob- 
serve the housing of Master Keep's wheat har- 
vest. Home we went, adding at every step a 
fresh story to our Castle in the Air, anticipat- 
ing happy mornings and joyous evenings at 
dear Hatherden;—in love with the place and 
all about it, and quite convinced that the hill 
was nothing, the distance nothing, and the 
walk by far the prettiest in the neighbourhood 
Home we came, and there we found two 
letters: one from Mr. Camden, sent per coach, 
to say that he found they must go abroad im- 
mediately, and that they could not therefore 
think of coming into Berkshire for a year or 
more; one from the lawyer, left in charge of 
Hatherden, to say, that we could not have the 
place, as the Norris's were returning to their 
old house forthwith. And my castle is knock- 
ed down, blown up—which 1s the right word 
for the demolishing of such airy edifices’ 
And Hatherden is as far off, and the hill as 
steep, and the common as dreary as ever. 


From the United Service Journal. 
A SKETCH FROM THE COCKPIT. 


I po remember well a midshipman,— 

In cockpit’s gloom he messed—in berth en- 
screened, 

Made up of dirty hammocks, cobbling a boot 

Desponding were his looks—his rigging shy ; 

Promotion, long deferred, had soured his phiz— 

An empty bottle on an old chest stood, 

Wherein was stuck a wasting candle-end, 

Which glimmered round a solitary ray ;— 

The —_— shelf was garnished out with 
unk, 

Sens biscuits, and the fragments of a pipe, 

Hamilton Moore, Steel's Lists, with Day's. 
works soiled 

And tailors’ bills not paid, made up the score. 

Noting this misery, to myself I said,— 

“ Now, if Lord Melville had a spare commis- 


sion, 
And wished to make a son of Neptune happy, 
He here might find an object to his mind!” 





But! 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


BUT! 
How many pangs that rend the heart, are 
centred, sometimes, in one little word! How 
sad a preparation for sorrow and disappoint- 
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but what medicine is there for the disease of 


| hope destroyed’?—This was his answer :— 


“ Sir, your memorial has been laid before 


| the commander-in-chief, and | have it in com- 
| mand to inform you, that the prayer of it has 


ment lies, too often, in that which is here se- | 


lected ! 

The forlorn widow, with her orphan chil- 
dren, iseaches her necessitous prayer for aid 
in the ear of some rich relative, who listens as 
patiently as if he only desired to know the full 
extent of her wants; and her eye beams with 
the kindling ray of hope. 

“1 am, indeed, grieved to find that you are 
so distressed. I had not the least idea my bro- 
ther had left you and your children so desti- 
tute. You must find it a hard struggle, | am 
sure, to provide for so many mouths, to say 
nothing of clothes, and other unavoidable ex- 
penses. (A heavy sigh, and a gathering tear, 
acknowledges the sad truth.) I wonder you 
are able to manage at all, when every neces- 
sary of life is so dreadfully dear; and it would 


received every attention. The length of ser- 
vice which you mention, as well as the ardu- 
ous nature of that service, together with the 
many wounds which you have received, and the 
high testimony borne to your merits by the dis- 
tinguished officers under whom you have serv- 
ed, are, all of them, circumstances which give 
you an undoubted claim to the gracious conside- 


| ration of his Majesty ; and the commander-in- 


be a great satisfaction to me if I could do any | 


thing to assist you; but 
He need not have said another word. 
blow was given. The kindling beam of hope 


The | 


was quenched by the tears that followed this | 


chilling harbinger of disappointment. What 


did it avail her to know that the stream of | 


bounty might have flowed, “ but,—he had a 
large farnily himself, who were becoming very 
expensive—the times were bad—money was 


chief would feel great pleasure in recommend- 
ing you for promotion, but ¥ 

« But,” exclaimed the veteran, as he folded 
up the letter, without finishing it, and put it in 
his pocket, while a faint flush tinged his rough 
soldier’s cheek, “I have only my deserts to 
back me—my past services to plead—and 
what are they when no future ones are want- 
ed?” 

Your only honest, upright, respectable cha- 
racter in the world’s catalogue, is he who pays 
what he owes. There is no nobility like the 
nobility of the purse; no roguery to be com- 
pared with that which is ragged and pennyless. 
It will sometimes happen, however, that the 
man of thousands lets his thousands all slip 
from him, while he himself slips into debts 


| which are a thousand fold greater than his 


searce—he had experienced heavy losses’— | 


and all those other selfish reasons, which a 
cold heart nourishes, as the safeguards of a 
close pocket. 


Look at the thin grey hairs, whose strug- 


gling locks curl round the scar upon that vete- | 


ran brow, where the yet full blooded veins and 


arteries show their meandering course in dark | 


blue lines! He holds in his hand a letter, which 
he has read only half through. He has worn 
a sword for half a century ; and in every clime 
he has drawn it with honour to himself, and 
with advantage to his country. He might al- 
most number the years he Ge lived, by the 
battles he has fought; but there needs no 
arithmetic to count the rewards he has receiv- 
ed. He was a lieutenant, when, in his first 
campaign, he was cut down by a blow from an 
enemy's sabre, and left for dead on the field : 
he is a lieutenant now, and reduced to half- 
pay. while many minions of fortune, who slept 
in their cradles when he was watching at an 
alarm post, or mingling in the shock of arms, 
have purchased, by money, or by ducking, that 
advancement, for which he could pay only with 


his blood. But though there was value given, | 


he could never write value received. 

And that half finished letter—what is it? 
An answer to a memorial which he had sent 
in to the commander-in-chief's office, setting 
forth his claims to promotion upon the ground 
of length of service and severe wounds. He 
had waited long and anxious for it, believing 
that his case_was one which entitled him to 
the favourable consideration of the Horse- 
Guards. Hope deferred makes the heart sick; 


| a master of metaphysical ethics. 





means to discharge them: but—there is such 
a thing as misfortune to account for the acei- 
dent in his behalf who cannot plead necessity. 
How fares the man who never had his thou- 
sand pounds, yet owes his fifty, with an insol- 
vent pocket? Where are the accidents and 
misfortunes to speak for him, and open his pri- 
son door? Alas! there is only one tongue 
whose voice can be made audible, and that is a 
golden one; only one answer for his suppliea- 
tions, and that is a receipt in full. His credi- 
tor is an adept in nice and subtle distinctions: 
He would 
never have adopted proceedings against him, 
but—he considered himself ill used; the ill 
usage, correctly translated, consisting simply 
in the fact that he had not been paid; and he 
would willingly drop the business now, but—it 
is in his lawyer's hands, and he cannot inter- 
fere. This, too, requires translation, when it 
reads thus:—“I shall be satisfied with any 
thing that satisfies my solicitor; and I have 
told tuy solicitor he is not to be satisfied with 
any thing except the money.” 


“Another day has passed,” exclaims a 
wretched criminal, whose hours are number- 
ed, as he casts himself in anguish upon his 


bed. He has been —— to die for for- 

ery; and the day of his execution is appoint- 
Ne He is no fom Boo victim of offended jas- 
tice—one who has always had the halter round 
his neck; and accounting every hour he lived 
a triumph over the gallows, for which he had 
long been ripe. He is a husband and a father; 
and, till the commission of the crime for which 
his life had been declared forfeited, his name 
was high, and his credit, like his name, upon 
the public mart, where “ merchants most do 
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con te.” His friends deplore—his mise- 
rable family bewail—his fate. It is a heavy 
and a bitter penalty, to pay down at the close 
of a life which has stretched through half a 
century, for an offence that has many miti- 
gating circumstances to soften all its darker 
shades. 

The prayers of his wife and children, the in- | 
tercession of his friends, the appeal for mercy, 
even from his fellow citizens who declared him | 
guilty, have made themselves heard at the foot 
of the throne.—There is hope! When is there 
not for the wretched? In vain the tongue de- 
nies her presence: she lingers in the heart, 
till that which stills its last throb, stifles her 
voice of promise. But “ another day has pass- 
ed,” and there are no tidings of that which is 
to determine how many days more remain for 
the anxious supplicant in this world. To-mor- 
row comes, to bim for whom, perhaps, there 
shall only be another to-morrow; and with it 
comes the dreaded certainty of the worst. His 
intercessors are told that all their representa- | 
tions have been deliberately weighed—that the 
particular circumstances which were consider- | 
ed as discriminating the case of the prisoner | 
from that of others doomed toa similar punish- | 
ment, had been attentively reviewed—that | 
they did indeed constitute a strong ground for | 
the extension of merecy—that the learned | 
judge who tried the case had been applied to, | 
to refer to his own notes of it—and that great 
hopes were entertained of such a report upon | 
all the circumstances submitted in behalf of 
the prisoner, as would have justified the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Tetons, in ad- | 
vising his Majesty to extend his gracious cle- | 
mency, but ts 

Whata dismal consequence was here to be | 

athered! In the whole vocabulary of the 
oglish language, was there a word, or a com- 
bination of words, capable of conveying a 
sharper pang to an already lacerated and bleed- 
ing heart, than this little but, which said to the 
living—thou art to die—and to the afflicted— 
thou must mourn? 

These are some of the darker scenes of 
human life connected with this important mo- | 
nosyllable; but we find its unwelcome face | 
staring upon us from a thousand nooks and | 
corners. The author takes up the Quarterly | 

teview, or the Monthly Magazine, to read the | 
criticism upon his last work. His eye sparkles 
with delight at all the positive excellencies | 
that are enumerated; and though they out- 
number, ten to one, the drawbacks that are 
brought up, in the rear, as a corps de réserve, | 
under the command of this same “ but’—the 
very appearance of the work gives a shock to 
his nerves, worse than that of the torpedo. 
“« Mr. is a vastly clever writer—great 
imagination—a fertile invention—considerable | 
wer of language, &c. &e.—lut”—Why it is 
Fike one of Grimaldi's tricks in a pantomime, 
who bows and scrapes to the fine gentleman, | 
puts his hand to his heart, shakes his head, | 
and looks ineffable politeness: then, the mo- | 
ment he turns his back, salutes him with a 
kick—ce‘era desunt—Anglice, | must be de- 
cent. What lady could endure to be told, 
“ You have fine eyes—a charming complexion 


| wanted the hundredth ? 


Man and Woman:— Falling Leaves. 


—exquisitely white teeth—but ——?” What 
lawyer, even though he were the Lord Chan. 
cellor—* Your legal knowledge is great—your 
talents are undeniab| —you are without 
principle!” What actor, that he has ninety. 
nine requisites for the stage, but—that he 
What artist, that his 
pencil united all the various styles of Correg- 
io, Rembrandt, Claude, and Raffaelle, but—? 
hat Sunday newspaper-maker, that he can 
use the scissors, but—not the pen? 
In short, I know not any way of making this 
ugly word agreeable. A bum-bailiff might as 
well attempt to introduce his friends John Doe 


_ and Richard Roe, as two sentimental gentle- 


men, fond of retirement, and soliciting the 
company of those who have already spent too 
much, to spend a few weeks with them at their 


| country-house in St. George's Fields. The 
| poet laureat is the only man I know who has 
| no reason to find fault with his “ but”—and 


that is merely because it is spelt with two ¢'s 
instead of one; but, after all, I must confess | 
have made it my own butt—and but for that, | 
should not have written what I have. u¢ 


From the Sheffield Iris. 
MAN AND WOMAN. 


May is the proud and lofty pine, 

That frowns on many a wave-beat shore ; 
Woman, the young and tender vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 

And deck its rough bark sweetly o'er. 


Man is the rock whose towering crest 
Nods o'er the mountain's barren side ; 
Woman the soft and mossy vest, 
That loves to clasp its sterile breast, 
And wreath its brow with verdant pride 


Man is the cloud of coming storm, 
Dark as the raven’s murky plume, 
Save where the sun-beam, light and warm, 
Of woman's soul—of woman's form, 
Gleams brightly through the gathering 
gloom. 


Yes, ‘tis to lovely woman given, 

To soothe our griefs, our woes allay— 
To heal the heart by misery riven— 
Change earth into an embryo heaven— 

And drive life's fiercest cares away. 


re 


From Friendship'’s Offering. 
FALLING LEAVES. 


| The leaves are falling from the poplar trees. 


And through their skeleton branches I behold 
Crnesee of clear blue daylight. Thus, me- 
thinks 


) As re. | one the joys of life decay, 


Withered, or prematurely snapped, the eye 
Of age contemplates, with a clearer ken, 
The opening vault of Immortality 
O'erarching Earth and Time. 





Phenomena in Dreaming.— Vanity Fair. 


From Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
PHENOMENA IN DREAMING. 


Ipentity and diversity.—O'Brien related 
the following dream, and described it as having 
resulted from our conversation on the above 
subjects, and from his engagement in the study 
of optics.” 

“*T dreamed,’ said he,“ that I was walking 
on the shore, near Bray, and looking towards 
the Welsh mountains, which appeared dis- 
tinctly visible. As I was endeavouring to make 
my fancy act as a magnifier, and show me the 
plains and valleys they enclosed, I found my- 
self amongst them, but now, strange to say, 
they seemed less lofty than when I saw them 
at so considerable a distance. Also I had 
ceased to be alone, and to my companion, who, 
though unknown to me, seemed yet familiar, 
and in some sort connected with my former life, 
I spoke of the wonder with which I regarded 
the very strange phenomenon presented to me. 
He endeavoured to explain why the mountains 
diminished as I approached them, spoke of the 
effects of mist and distance; but I was not sa- 
tisfied.—‘ No,’ said I,‘ the laws of optics are 
violated, and either these Jaws are unsound, or 
some strange deception is practised on us. Oh,’ 
said J, delighted at my discovery, ‘all is delu- 
sion—these are not vales or mountains—it is a 
dream.’—‘ No,’ replied my companion, ‘that 
cannot be; you may be dreaming, but I am 
waking.—What absurdity can be imagined 

eater, than that two persons shall become 
involved in the same dream, and shall converse 
init? I was perplexed—but at length extri- 
cated myself. ‘There are no two persons—I 
am the only person concerned—you are the 
mere creature of my dream.'—‘ That,’ said my 

rtinacious opponent, ‘ that Ideny. If either 
ideal, I insist you are the shadow. I feel my 
existence too strong in me to imagine that I 
am the shade of a dream, or the dream of a 
shade, in any other sense than that in which 
the old philosopher applies that figure to the 
life of all mankind. I certainly will not resign 
my claim to my own separate identity..—How 
was this question to be decided ? We had both 
become satisfied that one of us was the shadow 
of a dream, but neither would acquiesce in the 
notion that he was to have his portion only in 
so fleeting an existence. How was the matter 
to be decided? My tormentor proposed a con- 
trivance. We should each give the other a cuff 
on the ear, and ascertain thus the shadow and 
the substance. I was to strike first, and I de- 
livered my buffet with hearty good-will; my 
hand fell noiseless upon his cheek, but to my 
mortification, there he stood still, with a ma- 
licious grin upon his countenance, and ready 
to — my blow with interest. Now came 
wy trial and alarm. I dreaded what the effects 
of the blow might be; sure I was that I had 
real life; but not sure, that the issue of the 
trial might not adjudicate me a shadow, and 
banish me forever to the land of dreams. My 
persecutor seemed to enjoy my distress, and to 
dally with delight of the vengeance he was to 
indulge in. He raised his arm, and strained 
his muscles for the blow by which I was to be 
ved nothing; but my dread of annibilation 
too severe, and before the blow de- 





scended, I awoke in ecstasies that I had not 
been pronounced a vision.’” 


—< 


From the Literary Souvenir. 


VANITY FAIR. 
BY THOMAS H. BAYLY, ESQ. 


1. 
To Vanity Fair all my neighbours have been, 
To see all the siglits that were there to be 
seen ; 
Old and young, rich and poor, were all hurry- 
ing there, 


To pick up a bargain at Vanity Fair! 


A very rich man ostentatiously came, 

To buy with his lucre a liberal name ; 

He published his charities every where, 
And thought he bought virtue at Vanity Fair! 


A lady, whose beauty was on the decline, 

Rather tawny from age, like an over-kept 
wine ; 

am lilies and roses, teeth, plumpers, and 
nair, 

And emerged a new person from Vanity Fair! 


Iv. 
Another, so plain that she really resigned 
Pretensions to beauty—save that of the mind ; 
Picked up a half-mad, intellectual air, 
And came back quite a genius from Vanity 
Fair! 
v. 
A soldier came next, and he flourished a flag, 
By sword, gun and bayonet torn to a rag! 
He had faced the grim mouth of a cannon, to 
share, 
Renown’s twig of laurel in Vanity Fair! 
vi. 
A mathematician there made up his mind 
To sneer at all things of a frivolous kind ; 
A circle he vowed was by no means a _ 
And he thought he enlightened all Vanity 
Fair! 
vil. 
Another, despising refinement and e, 
Growled at all who were near, with a frown 
on his face; 
He prided himself on being rude as a bear, 
So he shone the eccentric of Vanity Fair! 


Vull. 
A grand politician, unshaken, withstood 
Individual ill for the national good ; 
To mount a new step on promotion's high stair, 
He toiled for precedence in Vanity Fair! 


1x. 
A ci-devant beau, with one foot in the grave, 
Still followed the ladies, their shadowy slave ; 
Concealing his limp with a strut ir, 
He — ed down his wrinkles in Vanity 
air! 
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The next was an orator, longing to teach, 
And to cut a great figure by figures of speech ; 
At dinner he sat in the President's chair, 

In attitudes purchased at Vanity Fair! 


XI. 


One sailed to the Red Sea—and one to the 
Black ; 

One danced on the tight rope—and one on the 
slack ; 

And all were 

All mad to be 


og for the popular stare,— 
ions in Vanity Fair! 


x1. 


One raised on new doctrines his personal 
pride ,— 

His pen put the wisdom of ages aside ; 

The apple of Eve after all was a pear! 

So said the Reformer of Vanity Pair! 


X1il. 


A poet came last, with a fine rolling eye, 

His shirt collar open—his neckcloth thrown 
by ;— 

Such matters evince inspiration, he'll swear, 

So he sticks up his portrait in Vanity Fair! 


From the Gem. 


LOVE'S REPROACH; A RUSTIC 
PLAINT. 


BY JAMES KENNEY, Esq. 


Dear Tom, my brave free-hearted lad, 
Where’er you go, God bless you! 

You'd better speak than wish you had, 
If love for me distress you. 

To me, they say, your thoughts incline, 
And possibly they may so : 

Then, once for all, to quiet mine, 
Tom, if you love me, say so. 


On that sound heart and manly frame 
Sits lightly sport or labour, 
Qeedbbumens'd: fanb, and still the same, 
To parent, friend, or neighbour : 
Then why postpone your love to own 
For me from day to day so, 
And let me whisper still alone, 
“Tom, if you a me, say so?” 


How oft when I was sick, or sad 
With some remember'd folly, 

The sight of you has made me glad,— 
And then most melancholy ! 

Ah! why will thoughts of one so good 
Upon my spirit prey so? 

By you it should be understood— 
*“ Tom, if you love me, say so.” 


Last Monday, at the cricket-match, 
No rival stood before you ; 

In harvest-time, for quick despatch 
The farmers all adore you; 

And evermore your praise they sing, 
Though one thing you delay so, 

And I nightly murmuring, 
“ Tom, if you love me, say so.” 








Whate’er of ours you chance to seek, 
Almost before your breathe it, 

I bring with blushes on my cheek, 
And all my soul goes with it. 

Why thank me, then, with voice so low, 
And, faltering, turn away so? 

When next you come, before you go 
Tom, if you love me, say so. 


When Jasper Wild, beside the brook, 
Resentful round us lower'd, 

1 oft recall that lion-look 
That quell’d the savage coward. 

Bold words and free you utter’d then: 
Would they could find their way so, 
When these moist eyes so plainly mean, 

“ Tom, if you love me, say so. 


My friends, ‘tis true, are well to do, 
And yours are poor and friendless ; 

Ah, no! for they are rich in you, 
Their happiness is endless. 

You never let them shed a tear, 
Save that on you they weigh so; 

There's one might bring you Fetter cheer 
Tom, if you love me, say so. 


My uncle’s legacy is all , 
For you, Tom, when you choose it: 
In better hands it cannot fall, 
Or better train'd to use it. 
I'll wait for years; but let me not 
Nor woo'd nor plighted stay so: 
Since wealth and worth make even lot, 
Tom, if you love me, say so. 


———_ 


From the Literary Souvenir. 
AN INVITATION. 


If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be.—Suckling. 


Wuenrerore, Fanny, look so lovely, 
In your anger, in your glee ?— 
Laughing, weeping, fair, capricious! 

If you will look so delicious, 
Pr’ythee, look at me! 


Wherefore, Fanny, sing so sweetly ? 
Like the bird upon the tree, — 
Hearts in dozens round you bringing ? 
Syren! if you must be singing, 
Pr’ythee sing to me! 


Wherefore, Fanny, dance so lightly, 
Like the wave upon the sea? 
Motion every charm enhancing,— 
Fanny! if you will be dancing, 
Pr'ythee, dance with me! 


Iv. 


Wherefore smile so like an angel, 
Angel-like although you be ?— 
Head and heart at once beguiling — 

Dearest! if you will be smiling, 
'ythee, smile on me! 
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v. 
Wherefore flirt, and aim your arrows 
At each harmless fop you see? 
Coxcombs, hardly worth the hurting,— 
Tyrant! if re must be flirting, 
r'ythee, flirt with me! 


vi. 


Wherefore, Fanny! kiss and fondle 





Half the ugly brats you see ?— 
Waste not love among so many,— 
Sweetest! if you fondle any, 

Pr'ythee fondle me! 


vil. 


Wherefore wedlock’s lottery enter? 
Chances for you, one to three !— 
Richest ventures oft miscarry — 
Fanny, Fanny! if you marry, 
Pr'ythee, marry me! 


From the same. 


TO MRS. SIDDONS. 
BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 


Gurtep of Heaven! who hast, in days gone by, 

Moved every heart, delighted every eye, 

While age and youth, of high and he degree, 

In sympathy were joined, beholding thee, 

As in the drama’s ever changing scene 

Thou held’st thy splendid state, our tragic 
queen! 

No barriers there thy fair domain confined, 

Thy sovereign sway was o'er the human mind; 

And, in the triumph of that witching hour, 

Thy lofty bearing well became thy power. 


Th’ impassioned changes of thy beauteous 
face, 

Thy stately form and high imperial grace ! 

Thine arms impetuous tost, thy robe's wide 
flow 

And the dark tempest gathered on thy brow, 

What time thy flashing eye and ip of scorn 

Down to the dust thy mimic foes have borne ; 

Remorseful musings, sunk to deep dejection, 

The fixed and yearning looks of strong affec- 
tion; 

The actioned turmoil of a bosom rending, 

When pity, love, and honour are contending ;— 

Who have beheld all this, right well 1 ween! 

A lovely, grand, and wonderous sight have 
seen. 





Thy varied accents, rapid, fitful, slow, 

Loud , and fear’s snatched whisper, quick 
and low; 

The burst of stifled love, the wail of grief, 

And tones of high command,—full, solemn, | 
brief; 

The change of voice and emphasis that threw 

Light on obscurity, and brought to view 

istinctions nice, when grave or comic mood, | 

Or mingled humours, terse and new, elude 

Common perception, as earth’s smallest things 

To size and form the vesting hoar-frost brings ; 

Which seemed as if some secret voice, to clear 

The ravelled meaning, whispered in thine ear, | 
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And thou had’st even with him communion 


kept 

Who hath so long in Stratford's chancel slept, 

Whose lines, where Nature's brightest traces 
shine, 

Alone were worthy deemed of powers like 
thine ;— 

They, whe have heard all this, have proved 
full well 

Of soul-exciting sound the mightiest spell. 


| But though time’s lengthened shadows o'er 
thee glide, 
And pomp of men state is cast aside, 


Think not the glory of thy course is spent; 

There's men teh radiance to thy evening 
lent, 

Which from the mental world can never fade. 

Till all who've seen thee in the grave are laid, 

Thy graceful form still moves in nightly 
dreams, 

And what thou wert, to the rapt sleeper seems : 

While feverish fancy oft doth fondly trace 

Within her curtained couch thy wonderous 
face. 

Yea; and to many a wight, bereft and lone, 

In musing hours, though all to thee unknown, 

Soothing his early course of good and ill, 

With all thy potent charm thou actest still. 


From the Keepsake. 
THE DELUSION OF THREE DAYS: 


A SKETCH. 
BY RK. BERNAL, M.P. 


We are all, more or less, the slaves of pre- 
judice, or the creatures of early habits and im- 
pressions; and, however wisely our resolutions 
may be framed in the hour of sober reflection, 
yet too often the impulse of a moment will en- 
tirely upset the influence of good sense and 
reason. How decidedly has the truth of this 
position been exemplified in the case of my 
friend Herbert, who, really amiable and pleas- 
ing, with every wish to escape from the pitia- 
ble condition of a bachelor, and with many 
advantages to assist him in his laudable and 
unremitting pursuit of a wife, still appears, at 
the age of thirty-five, as far distant from suc- 
cess as ever. For Herbert, from his first en- 
trance into society, has been a devoted partisan 
of the fair sex, but an equally enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the arts of music and painting, and of 
all the other minor elegant accomplishments 
of the day; and he has always fettered him- 


| self by the singular notion that no female 


(whatever her mental or personal recommen- 
dations might be) could render him 


happy or 
| contented, unless she were mistress of all or 


most of these desirable accomplishments. 
Hence this caprice of my friend has been 


| extended to so ridiculous a degree, that after 
| every first introduction to any new and lovely 


votary of fashion, I have always found him 


| ready to perplex himself and his associates 
| with the same uniform set of inte 


tories, 
of a small part of which the following may be 
an example. 

“ Does she sing, and play well on the piano 
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x. 


The next was an orator, longing to teach, 
And to cut a great figure by figures of speech ; 
At dinner he sat in the President's chair, 

In attitudes purchased at Vanity Fair! 


XI. 


One sailed to the Red Sea—and one to the 
Black ; 

One danced on the tight rope—and one on the 
slack ; 

And all were agog for the popular stare ,— 

All mad to be Lions in Vanity Fair! 


x1. 


One raised on new doctrines his personal 
pride ,— 

His pen put the wisdom of ages aside ; 

The apple of Eve after all was a pear! 

So said the Reformer of Vanity Fair! 


Xi. 


A poet came last, with a fine rolling eye, 

His shirt collar open—his neckcloth thrown 
by ;— 

Such matters evince inspiration, he'll swear, 

So he sticks up his portrait in Vanity Fair! 


From the Gem. 


LOVE’S REPROACH; A RUSTIC 
PLAINT. 


BY JAMES KENNEY, ESQ. 


Dear Tom, my brave free-hearted lad, 
Where’er you go, God bless you! 

You'd better speak than wish you had, 
If love for me distress you. 

To me, they say, your thoughts incline, 
And possibly they may so : 

Then, once for all, to quiet mine, 
Tom, if you love me, say so. 


On that sound heart and manly frame 
Sits lightly sport or labour, 
Good-humour'd, frank, and still the same, 
To parent, friend, or neighbour : 
Then why postpone your love to own 
For me from day to day so, 
And let me whisper still alone, 
“Tom, if you love me, say so?"’ 


How oft when I was sick, or sad 
With some remember'd folly, 

The sight of you has made me glad, — 
And then most melancholy ! 

Ah! why will thoughts of one so good 
Upon my spirit prey so? 

By you it should be understood— 
“ Tom, if you love me, say so.” 


Last Monday, at the cricket-match, 
No rival stood before you ; 
In harvest-time, for quick despatch 
; The farmers all adore you; 
nd evermore your praise they sing, 
Though one hing you delay > 
And I nightly murmuring, 
“ Tom, if you love me, say so.” 








Whate’er of ours you chance to seek, 
Almost before your breathe it, 

I bring with b' on my cheek, 
And all my soul goes with it. 

Why thank me, then, with voice so low, 
And, faltering, turn away so? 

When next you come, before you go 
Tom, if you love me, say so. 


When Jasper Wild, beside the brook, 
Resentful round us lower’d, 

1 oft recall that lion-look 
That quell’d the savage coward. 

Bold words and free you utter’d then: 
Would they could find their way so, 
When these moist eyes so plainly mean, 

“ Tom, if you love me, say so.” 


My friends, ‘tis true, are well to do, 
And yours are poor and friendless ; 

Ah, no! for they are rich in you, 
Their happiness is endless. 

You never let them shed a tear, 
Save that on you they weigh so; 

There's one might bring you Fetter cheer 
Tom, if you love me, say so. 


My uncle’s legacy is all 
‘or you, Tom, when you choose it: 

In better hands it cannot fall, 

Or better train'd to use it. 
I'll wait for years; but let me not 

Nor woo'd nor plighted stay so: 
Since wealth and worth make even lot, 

Tom, if you love me, say so. 


i — 


From the Literary Souvenir. 
AN INVITATION. 


If sne be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be.—Suckling. 


I. 
Wuenrerore, Fanny, look so lovely, 
In your anger, in your glee ?— 
Langhi , weeping, fair, capricious! 
If you will look so delicious, 
Pr'ythee, look at me! 


Wherefore, Fanny, sing so sweetly ? 
Like the bird upon the tree,— 
Hearts in dozens round you bringing? 
Syren! if you must be singing, 
Pr'ythee sing to me! 


Wherefore, Fanny, dance so lightly, 
Like the wave upon the sea? 
Motion every charm enhancing,— 
Fanny! if you will be dancing, 
r'ythee, dance with me! 


Iv. 


Wherefore smile so like an angel, 
Angel-like although you be:— 
Head and heart at once beguiling, — 

Dearest! if will be smiling, 
'ythee, smile on me! 
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v 


Wherefore flirt, and aia your arrows 
At each harmless fop you see? 
Coxcombs, hardly worth the hurting, — 
Tyrant! if = must be flirting, 
r'ythee, flirt with me! 


vi. 
Wherefore, Fanny! kiss and fondle 
Half the ugly brats you see ?— 
Waste not love among sc many,— 
Sweetest! if you fondle any, 
Pr'ythee fondle me! 


vil. 


Wherefore wedlock’s lottery enter? 
Chances for you, one to three !— 
Richest ventures oft miscarry — 
Fanny, Fanny! if you marry, 
Pr’ythee, marry me! 


| 


From the same. 
TO MRS. SIDDONS. 


BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 


Girtep of Heaven! who hast, in days gone by, 

Moved every heart, delighted every eye, 

While age and youth, of high and low degree, 

In sympathy were joined, beholding thee, 

As in the drama’s ever changing scene 

Thou held’st thy splendid state, our tragic 
queen! 

No barriers there thy fair Jomain confined, 

Thy sovereign sway was o'er the human mind; 

And, in che triumph of that witching hour, 

Thy lofty bearing well became thy power. 


Th’ impassioned changes of thy beauteous 


ace, 
Thy stately form and high imperial grace ! 
Thine arms impetuous tost, thy robe’s wide 
flow 
And the dark tempest gathered on thy brow, 


What time thy flashing eye and 7 of scorn 
Down to the dust thy mimic foes have borne ; 
Remorseful musings, sunk to deep dejection, 
The fixed and yearning looks of strong affec- 
tion; 
The actioned turmoil of a bosom rending, 
When pity, love, and honour are contending ;— 
Who have beheld all this, right well 1 ween! 
A lovely, grand, and wonderous sight have 
seen. 








Thy varied accents, rapid, fitful, slow, 

Loud , and fear’s snatched whisper, quick 
and low; 

The barst of stifled love, the wail of grief, 

And tones of high command,—full, solemn, | 
brief; 

The change of voice and emphasis that threw 

Light on obscurity, and brought to view 

Distinctions nice, when grave or comic mood, 

Or mingled humours, terse and new, elude 

Common perception, as earth’s smallest things 

To size and form the vesting hoar-frost brings ; 

Which seemed as if some secret voice, to clear 

The ravelled meaning, whispered in thine ear, | 


| contented, unless she were mistress of 
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And thou had’st even with him communion 


kept, 

Who hath so long in Stratford's chancel slept, 

Whose lines, where Nature's brightest traces 
shine, 

Alone were worthy deemed of powers like 
thine ;— 

They, who have heard all this, have proved 
full well 

Of soul-exciting sound the mightiest spell. 


But though time's lengthened shadows o'er 
thee glide, 

And pomp of regal state is cast aside, 

Think not the at of thy course is spent; 

There's mason tight radiance to thy evening 
lent, 

Which from the mental world can never fade. 

Till all who've seen thee in the grave are laid, 

Thy graceful form still moves in nightly 
dreams, 

And what thou wert, to the rapt sleeper seems : 

While feverish fancy oft doth fondly trace 

Within her curtained couch thy wonderous 
face. 

Yea; und to many a wight, bereft and lone, 

In musing hours, though all to thee unknown, 

Soothing his early course of good and ill, 

With all thy potent charm thou actest still. 


——<— 


From the Keepsake. 
THE DELUSION OF THREE DAYS: 
A SKETCH. 
BY R. BERNAL, M.P. 


WE are all, more or less, the slaves of pre- 
judice, or the creatures of early habits and im- 
pressions; and, however wisely our resolutions 
may be framed in the hour of sober reflection, 
yet too often the impulse of a moment will en- 
tirely upset the influence of good sense and 
reason. How decidedly has the truth of this 
position been exemplified in the case of my 
friend Herbert, who, really amiable and pleas- 
ing, with every wish to escape from the pitia- 
ble condition of a bachelor, and with many 
advantages to assist him in his laudable and 
unremitting pursuit of a wife, still appears, at 
the age of thirty-five, as far distant from suc- 
cess as ever. For Herbert, from his first en- 
trance into society, has been a devoted partisan 
of the fair sex, but an equally enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the arts of music and painting, and of 
all the other minor elegant accomplishments 


| of the day; and he has always fettered him- 
| self by the singular notion that no female 


(whatever her mental or personal recommen- 
dations might be) could render him happy or 
1 or 
most of these desirable accomplishments. 
Hence this caprice of my friend has been 
extended to so ridiculous a degree, that after 


| every first introduction to any new and lovely 


votary of fashion, I have always found him 


| ready to perplex himself and his associates 
| with the same uniform set of inte i 


tories, 
of a small part of which the following may be 
an example. 

“ Does she sing, and pla; well on the piano 
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or harp ?—Were her masters Crivelli, Mosche- 
les, or Bochsa ?—Can she paint in oil or water 
colours?—Did she study under Fielding or 
Prout ?—Can she converse fluently in French, 
Italian, and German,” &c. &c.—In fact, so 
ized was this system in the mind of Her- 
bert, and so notorious had he become by his 
unmitigated development of it, that in despite 
of his well-known and much-lauded eagerness 
to secure a wife, he became, at last, to be but 
coldly received by his female acquaintances. 

The close of the spring, in the year 1827, 
found Herbert in a state of chagrin and disa 
pointment: the slender encouragement held 
out to him by the offended spinsters of Lon- 
don, and one or two awkward repulses which 
he had experienced, had considerably abated 
his hopes and damped his ardour. 

Under the pressure of ennui and low spirits, 
he took himself off to the baths of Ems in Ger- 
many. There, the bustle and liveliness of the 
well-frequented table d’hote at the hotel de 
Russie, joined to its variety of faces, forms, 
and manners, contributed to restore his good 
humour with le beau sexe, and to revive his 
keenness for his old pursuit. But my friend's 
taste was vastly too fastidious for the atmos- 

here of a continental table d’hote: one very 
air and pretty Badoise horrified him by her 
penchant (however strictly patriotic) for eating 
stewed prunes with roast meat; while another 
black-eyed and interesting Alsacienne pro- 
voked him by her preference (however health- 
ful) of the oysters of the dinner-table to all his 
small talk and attentions; in short, as far as 
the ladies were concerned, he had very little 


prospect of adding to his reputation at Ems. 
By good fortune, Herbert met with an old 


cone, the Baron de T. , whom he 


h 
the continent, and who was upon terms of in- 
timacy with many of the respectable families 
in the duchy of N u. In the course of con- 
versation, 
Madame de Steinbron, a lad 
neighbourhood of Ems, and 
as being a very young, lovely, and interesting 
widow. She had been contracted by her pa- 
rents, at an early age, to a gentleman ad- 
vanced in years, who died, leaving her in opu- 
lent circumstances, shortly after their mar- 
iage. The manner in which the baron spoke 
of the widow so wrought upon Herbert's feel- 
ings, that he would not quit the subject until 
he had obtained from the baron the promise of 
an introduction, on the next day, to the lady. 

In uence. of this arrangement, the 
baron and Herbert, on the yc en morning, 
drove out to the Chateau de Steinbron; they 
found its fair mistress at home; when the 
baron, having been cordially welcomed, a 
sented his. friend, in flattering terms, to Ma- 
dame de Steinbron. 

A as Herbert had been to presen- 
tations to beautiful women, and critic au fond 
as he was upon every point, important or mi- 
nute, connected with their personal appear- 
ance, he never before at least had been so im- 
mediately impressed with admiration, or so 
little disposed to criticise, as on the present 
occasion. The whole contour of Madame de 
Steinbron’s countenance denoted youth and 


residing in the 





| quite familiar to 


formerly known, both in England and on | 


e baron mentioned the name of | 


e described her | 





The Delusion of Three Days. 


softness; dark brown hair, sim arranged 
clustered round an oval face of Smyrna 
parent complexion, and a pair of of the 
deepest hazel turned upon the be r witha 
penetrating ex ion of real feeling and in. 
telligence; while the lines and proportions of 
her form appeared as round and correct as the 
poet or sculptor could desire. In addition, 
there was something striking and unusual in 
the style of her reception of the visiters, which, 
perhaps, from its very singularity, tended the 
more to produce a decided impression upon 
Herbert. Madame de Steinbron was reclined 
upon a handsome couch, beneath a canopy, 
the curtains of which were drawn back, and 
surrounded by all those elegant accessaries of 
household decoration which the refinement 
and wealth of modern times have produced. 
She had only half raised herself upon the en- 
trance of two gentlemen, but resuming her 
recumbent position, she retained the same 
— the remainder of their stay. An ani- 
mated conversation ensued, and was maintain- 
ed for a considerable time, between Madame 
de Steinbron and her visiters. The history, 
literature, and topography of Germany were 
in turns talked over; a on all matters the 
lovely widow displayed so much unpretend. 
ing knowledge and judgment, that Herbert 
was perfectly astonished at the fact of so 


| youthful a female having been able to acquire 
| an extent of information the more remarkable, 
| as it was not alloyed by the slightest mixture 


of pedantry or affectation. Madame de Stein- 
bron had been partly educated in France, and 


| had travelled through the greater portion of 


Italy; the languages of these countries were 

he: and at her perfect com- 
mand. Herbert was enchanted, and the cur- 
rent of his thoughts hardly found sufficient 
time to include in its flow all his notions and 
prejudices, as to the necessity of the acquisi- 
tion of every species of accomplishment. An 
incidental remark on the beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery of Nassau led to the subject 
of painting and drawing, when Madame de 
Steinbron confessed her utter want of know- 


| ledge of the art: but Herbert's excitement was 


too powerful to be much abated by this con- 
fession of a defect in his standard of excel- 
lence. 

Unreasonably long as this first visit proved, 
Herbert did not suffer it to come to a conclu- 
sion without having obtained the lady's per- 
mission to repeat it; and at length he most 
unwillingly departed with the baron, being at 
least three parts, if not the whole, of a lover at 
first sight. During the rest of the day, Her- 
bert persecuted the poor baron with the ex- 
pression of his warm and jonate admira- 
tion of the charming Josephine de Steinbron, 
and with unceasing and innumerable questions 
concerning her, which the baron either could 
or would not satisfy. 

Time dragged but heavily on with my en- 
thusiastic friend until the next day arrived, 
when, at as early an hour as propriety could 
well sanction, Herbert, without soliciting the 
further escort of the baron, hurried off again 
to the Chateau, to pay his permitted visit to 
its interesting owner. To his great delight he 
was admitted, and he found Madame de Stein- 
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of her conversation so seducing, that Herbert, 
in an hour, felt as if he had been acquainted 
with her for years. Every topic that could 
interest a cultivated and refined mind was 

in brought forward and discussed; and if 
Herbert was fascinated on the former occa- 
sion, the seal of enchantment was certainly 
fixed on the nt. One trifling incident, 
and one only, occurred, to disturb the serene 
and delicious harmony of his feelings: the 
conversation having branched off to the state 
of arts in Europe, Herbert's inveterate preju- 
dices prompted him to introduce the subject of 
music, he not for a moment doubting but that 
his ician could exercise her influence over 
this deli oye t —_— ssed a 
curious tact of applyin nerals to particu- 
Jars when any ons of his d and favourite fan- 
cies came into action, and he thus addressed 
his fair companion : 

Herb. What wonderful composers has Ger- 
many preduced! Haydn, Mozart, and Winter. 

M. de Stein. Yes, indeed, their reputation is 
deserved] at. 

Herb. id 1 delighted to think you rightly 
appreciate their merit. What heavenly com- 
—s are the operas of La Clemenza di 

and I] Ratto di Proserpina! You sing, | 
am certain, that charming duet of Deh prendi 
un dolce amplesso ? 

M. de Stein. 1 believe I have heard it, but 
really I do not remember it. 

Herb. Not remember it! I could not have 
believed this. But you cannot forget the duet 
of Ah Perdonna : forgive me, but I am satis- 
fied you must sing that piece of music to per- 
fection ! 

M. de Stein. (laughing.) Pray moderate your 
expectations and enthusiasm, , in mercy, 
ene me your full pardon when I assure you 

I know not a single note of music, and 
that I am perfectly unable to sing or play on 
any instrument tever. 

re it mast be owned Herbert was silenced 
for a time, and his transports experienced no 

ight check ; for it required all his fartitude, 

a succession of the most enchanting smiles 
from the lovely widow, to restore him to his 
former composure and happy condition of 
mind. However, when the hour of taking 
leave arrived, Herbert was completely a lover, 
and a confirmed one too; and though I cannot 
positively declare what was the exact state of 
the lady's heart, yet it is certain that Herbert, 


he feelings under which Herbert retired that 
rather to seek for rest; he 
excess of delirium: he had 


Museum.—Voxr. XV. 


delled from them. 
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all his hopes of penpiners were to rest. The 
i the third day ( previous hour 
acim, in re larly counted) at last arrived: 
away flew Herbert, on the wings of love and 
sentiment, to the castle of his enchantress, as 
privately as he could, and keeping his inten- 
tions secret from the baron: for Herbert was 
determined, without further ceremony or de- 
lay, to make a proposition in form to Madame 
de Steinbron. 

The weather was sultry and overpoweri 
when he reached the chateau. Upon his ad- 
mittance into the well-known saloon, he found 
the charming widow as usual upon her couch, 
her head resting on both her hands, with her 
arms extended on one of its pillows. Traces 
of thought and languor were apparent in her 
beautiful countenance, but her eyes were 
fraught with intense feeling. Herbert could 
hardly refrain from gazing on the lovely arms 
and hands exposed to his view, which were so 
white and perfect that Canova might have mo- 
It was evident that Ma- 
dame de Steinbron had been occupied in dee 
and serious meditation; her manner, though 
kind, partook of something between sorrow 
and embarrassment. A little time elapsed be- 
fore the accustomed flow of conversation could 
be supported; for Herbert, on his part, bent 
on carrying his resolution into effect, express- 
ed himself with a degree of confusion and he- 
sitation. Madame de Steinbron haying re- 
marked how anxious she felt to travel in Eng- 
jand, Herbert inwardly blessed his good for- 
tune that so favourable an opportunity had 
been afforded for his project, and he was 
(after much conversation on the subject of so- 
ciety and amusement in Britain) in the act of 
replying to some inquiry of the lady, when 
the sound of a clarinet out of doors, playin 
the air of a favourite national dance, attracte 
his attention. The day of the week was Fri- 
day, and perhaps Herbert's evil genius, or 
some other demon of mischief, was then stalk- 
ing abroad, or perhaps it was — the 
contemplation of a very pretty foot of Madame 
de Steinbron, which peeped out from under 
her robe, that Herbert all at once exclaimed, 
“ What an enlivening air! and whatan attrac- 
tive sight it is, to behold an elegant woman 
waltz gracefully. I am sure you must be de- 
voted to dancing?” 

Madame de Steinbron cast down her lovely 
eyes, turned pale as marble, and dropping a 
tear, replied, with emotion, “I once was, but, 
alas! I am indeed unfortunate!” 

Herbert became all romance and tenderness: 
he drew nearer to the couch, fully prepared to 
receive some interesting confession, or tale of 

t sorrows. How transporting, to be select- 
ed for such a mark of confidence! His beauti- 
ful widow appeared more fascinating than 
ever; and his senses were all concentrated in 
his eyes and ears. “ Listen! my dear friend,” 
continued Madame de Steinbron: “ I have en- 
countered most severe sufferings: three years 
back my carriage was overturned; my right 
limb miserably ractured; it was amputated ; 
and, alas! in its place I have only a cork leg!"’ 

If a sudden thunderbolt from heaven had 
darted by Herbert without immediately de- 
stroying him, he could not have felt more 
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Regulus.—To an Idiot. 
i- | Silent their base commands I heard, 


from his seat, and absolutely screaming aloud, 
“ A cork leg'” he darted out of the apartment, 
and in the shortest possible time found himself 
at his hotel at Ems. In another half hour his 
bill was discharged, his trunks were packed, 
and Herbert was in his travelling caleche, 
mentally ejaculating curses on the baron de T. 
and his own wayward destiny, and audibly be- 
stowing the same op the schwager and the 
-horses, while he hurried over the road to 
e to return to England, as fast as Ger- 
man travelling and English impetuosity could 
permit. 


—— 


From the Literary Souvenir. 
REGULUS. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS DALE. 
I. 
Urez me no more—your prayers are vain, 

And even the tears ye : 
When I can lead to Rome again, 

The bands that once I led; 

When I can raise your legions slain 
On swarthy Lybia's fatal plain, 

To vaneuenes from the dead ; 
Then will I seek once more a home, 
And lift a freeman’s voice in Rome! 

i, 


Accursed moment! when I woke 
From faintness all but death, 
And felt the coward conqueror’s yoke 
Like venomed serpents’ wreathe 
nel mas ood lip and eye 
no of agony, 
Inly I oun s my breath— 
Wherefore, of all that fought, was I 
The only wretch who could not die ? 


To darkness and to chains consigned, 
The captive’s fitting doom, 
! recked not ;—could they chain the mind, 
Os pnae the soul in gloom? 
And there they left me, and lone, 
Till darkness had familiar grown; 


Then from that living tomb 
They led me forth—I thought, to die— 
O, in that thought was ecstasy ? 
Iv. 


But no—kind Heaven had yet in store 
For me, a conquered slave, 
A joy I thought to feel no more, 
by feel but in the grave. 
They deemed, perchance my haughtier mood 
Was quelled by chains and solitude ; 
That he who once was brave— 


v. 
bade me to my country bear 
offers these have borne ;— 
They would have trained my lips to swear, 
Which never yet have sworn; 


At le 
' U 
But 


a Roman's word 


» pre 
I shall gall proud Carthage 
vi. 
They sue for e ;—I bid you spurn 
gilded bait they tena 
I bid you still, with aspect stern, 
War, ceaseless war, declare. 
Fools as they were, could not mine eye 
Through their dissembled calmness spy 
The struggles of despair? 
Else had they sent this wasted frame 
To bribe you to your country’s shame ? 


vu. 


Your land (I must not call it mine, 
No country has the slave; 

His father’s name he must resign, 
And even his father’s grave— 

But this not now)—deneath her lies 

Proud Carthage and her destinies ; 
Her empire o’er the wave 

Is yours;—she knows it well—and you 

Shall know, and make her feel it too. 


Vint. 
Ay, bend your brows, ye ministers 
coward hearts, on me; 

Ye know no | r it is hers, 

The empire of the sea— 
Ye know her fleets are far and few, 
Her bands a mercenary crew; 

And Rome, the bold and free, 
Shall trample on her prostrate towers, 
Despite your weak and wasted powers. 


One path alone remains for me ;— 

My vows were heard on high; 
Thy triumphs, Rome, I shall not see, 

or I return to die. 

Then tell me not of hope or life, 
I have in Rome no chaste, fond wife, 

No smiling ny ; 
One word concentres for the slave— 
Wife, children, country, ai—Tux Grave! 


—>— 


From the same. 
TO AN IDIOT. 
I ruinx of mists which shroud fair natures 
And of ‘wild wastes without one éheering 
beam 
Of skies, whose clouds blot out the starry 
e, 
Whenl behold thee living in this dream. _ 
Time's ocean has no shore that thou canst wi, 
Sailless and oarless drifting in thy bark! _ 
The world around thee the world within 


Then sun-like rise within thee unto day, 
Could’st thou, ere freed by death thy bondage 


break, 
And this oblivion from thee rend away, 








The Mirror.—Address to Gold Fishes.— The Streamlet. 


THE MIRROR IN THE DESERTED | 
HALL. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


I. 
O pi, forsuken Mirror! 
How many a stately thro 
Hath o’er thee gleamed, in vanished hours 
Of the wine-cup and the song! 


ul. 
The hath left no echo, 
The bright wine hath been quaffed, 
And hushed is every silvery voice 
That lightly here hath laaghed. 


UL 
O Mirror, lonely Mirror, 
Thou of the silent Hall! 
Thou hast been flushed with beauty'’s bloom— 
Is this too vanished all ? 


Iv. 
It is, with the scattered garlands 
Of triumphs long ago, 
With the melodies of buried lyres, 
With the faded rainbow’s glow. 


Vv 


And for all the gorgeous pageants, 
For the glance of gem and plume, 
For lamp, and herp, and rosy wreath, 

And vase of rich perfume ; 


vi. 
Now, dim, forsaken Mirror, 
Thou giv’st but faintly back 
quiet stars and the sailing moon, 
On her solitary track. 
vil. 
And thus with man’s proud spirit 
Thou tellest me ’t will be, 
When the forms and hues of this world fade 
* From his memory as from thee: 
vill. 


And his heart's long-troubled waters 
At last in stillness lie, 

ing but the images 
Of the solemn world on high. 


— 


From the same. 
ADDRESS TO CERTAIN GOLD FISHES. 


BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE, ESQ. 


—_ 
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Various as the tints of even, 

Se oer as the hues of heaven, 
Re on your native stream, 
In flitting, flashing, billowy g!<ams! 


Harmless warriors, clad in mail 

Of silver breastplate, golden scale ;— 

Mail of Nature's own bestowing, 

With peaceful radiance mildly glowing, — 
Fleet are ye, as fleetest galley 

Of pirate rover sent from . 

Keener than the Tartar's arrow, 


) e in your sea so narrow. 

Was the pee himself your sire? 

Were ye born of vital fire? 

Or of the shade of golden flowers, 
Such as we fetch from eastern bowers, 
To mock this murky clime of ours? 


Upwards, downwards, now ye glance, 
eaving many amazy dance; 

Seeming still to grow in size 

When ye would elude our eyes. 

Pretty creatures! we might deem 

Ye were happy as ye seem,— 

As gay, as gamesome, and as blithe, 

As Rie t, as loving, and as lithe, 

As gladly earnest in your play 

As when ye gleamed in far Cathay. 


And yet, since on this hapless earth 
There's small sincerity in mirth, 

And laughter oft is but an art 

To drown the outcry of the heart ; 

It may be, that your ceaseless gambols, 
Your wheelings, dartings, divings, rambles, 
Your restless roving round and round 
The circuit of your crystal bound,— 

Is but the task of weary pain, 

An endless labour, dull end vain; 

And while your forms are gaily shining, 
Your little lives are inly pining! 
Nay—but still I fain would dream 

That ye are happy as ye seem; 

For what is Oriental pride 

To an English warm fireside ? 

And what are Oriental skies 

Toa British maiden’s eyes? 


——_ 


From the same. 


THE STREAMLET REVISITED. 
Yer once again, bright streamlet! once again, 
I come to tread thy wild and rugged shore ;— 
What blissful moments, and what hours of 


pain 
Hath my soul numbered, since the Muse’s lore, 
Erst, by thy side I conned. Yet, not in vain, 
Hath hfe for me its chequered unrolled, 
Of varied gloom and gladness ; i behold 
Its shifting scenes, and motley-coloured train, 
With calmer eye and less impassioned heart :— 
And though I've seen full many a hope decay, 
And cherished visions, like thy waves depart ; 
Yet other dreams, as fair, perchance, as they, 
Unto i be nae: spirit have age! A > 
Filled, like thy sparkling face, — hues of 

light from heaven ! 
Avaric A. Warts. 





A Summer Scene.—Lunacy.— My Birth-day. 


From the same. 
A SUMMER SCENE. 


SY ROBERT MORRIS, ESQ. 


Let us ge forth, pale student, nature hath 
Voices for thy worn spirit, and a pulse, 
Beating in concord with thy heated brain, 
sf ay with its vain toil! Awhile for- 


e 
The lore of by-gone intellect,—the dreams 
Of old Py , and him who died 
The martyr to a high philosophy, 
At sunset's quiet hour. Come out with me,— 
For by that quivering flush upon thy cheek 
I know that thou hast pondered cunningly 
Upon the old world’s wisdom! “Tis not well 

t one who has a spiritual thirst 

For th’ unfathomed mysteries of mind, 
Should ponder constantly o'er antique lore' 
Life's taper will go out. The energies 
Of man's corporeal being will decay, 
And leave the spirit bodyless. What then 


For the deep hoards of wisdom,—the profound | 


And consecrated palaces of mind ! 
Come out, thou pale and visionary youth, 
And mark the paths of nature! 


Sweetly breathes 
The cool noon zephyr through the green ar- 
cad 


Formed by the hand of nature,—summer’s 


voice 
Lives in the babbling rivulets, and swells 
In the clear notes of nature's choristers! 
Look how the grain bends to the breezes’ kiss— 
See the rich sun-light twinkling through the 
shade 
Of yon old hoary wood! And mark yon scene, 
A simple cottage, slumbering on the breast 
Of a calm valley, like a pale white cloud 
Floating amid the soft blue depths of heaven! 
List! on the wind’s wing comes the silver 
note 
Of some untutored girl; and hark ! ‘tis mocked 
By a glad echo in far off hills! 
Look now about thee, student '!—See the 
sheaves 
Piled in the winnowed meadow, and away 
Over the lonely landscape mark the girls 
Binding the corn! 


The twilight hastens on— 
Come, let us watch from this enamelled bank 
For the first star. Shadows are sailing fast 

alleys, and the birds 

—- towards to-morrow's 


Thy cheek, young student, hath a healthier 


Thy step is more elastic. It were well 

That thou didst often wander from the crowd, 

And hold brief commune with the living 
things 





And time sees nothi 





That wisdom weaves fof laurels. It is not 
—- that ~ i 

‘o the aspiring spirit. Virtue dwells 
Oftener in peasants’ simple cot 

Than in the monarchs palace. “Where she is, 
Is human weal, and gentle hearts and peace! 


—>—— 


From the same. 
LUNACY. 
BY JOHN BOWRING, ESQ. 


Tue saddest scene of sadness is the fall 

Of intellectual greatness from its height ;— 
That darkness is most desolate of all 

Which shadows and o’erwhelms mind's glor- 


ous light : 
in its thoughtful flight 


So grievous as th’ unlooked-for funeral 


| Of holy expectations, which, once bright 


And beautiful, now rest beneath the pall 

Of absolute despair. The sad undoing 

Of man’s sublimest deeds,—the wreck, the 
ruin 

Of mental power and splendour, are to me 

A e unreadable in the fair book— 

oO Infinite Wisdom,—of Thy mystery ;— 

To Thee, O God! not there—To thee I look! 


— 


From the same. 
MY BIRTH-DAY. 
BY N. P. WILLIS, ESQ. 


My birth-day! As the day comes round, 
Less and Jess white its mark appears. = 
- eore. 


I. 
I'm twenty-two; I'm twenty-two,—they gaily 


ve wo | . 

As if 1 should be glad to hear that | was less 
a boy; 

They do not know how carelessly their words 
have given pain 

To one, whose heart would leap to be a happy 
boy again ! 

Mu. 

A rr w has o'er my spirit passed, my mirth- 
ful hours are few, 

The light is all departed now my early feelings 
knew ; 

I used to love the morning grey, the twilight’s 
quiet deep, 

But now, like shadows on the sea, upon my 
thoughts they creep. 


o ’ 
ng of the sky on one 





The Neglected Child.—The Contrast. 


Iv. 
And fame !—I bent to, it my knee, and bound 


“~ “T¥" : a 

And it is like a coal upon my living spirit 
now; 

But when I prayed for fire from Heaven to 
touch the soul, I bowed, 

| little en et ne ing flash would come 


in such a 


v. 
Ye ony Tl Is it because another year 


That I am farther from my youth, and nearer 
to the dead ?— 

Is it that manhood’s cares are come,—my 

happy boyhood o’er,— 

Because the visions I have loved, will visit me 
no more? 

VI. 

Oh wherefore give me joy, when I can smile 
no meer wads back! wh 

I've found no flower, and seen no light, on 

‘s weary track : 

My love is deep—ambition deep—and heart 
and mind will on, 

But love is fainting by the way, and fame 
consumes ere won! 


— 


From the same. 
THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 


BY THOMAS H. BAYLY, ESQ. 


I never was a favourite— 
My mother never smiled 

On me, with half the tenderness 
That blessed her fairer child: 

I've seen her kiss my sister's cheek, 
While fondled on her knee; 

I've turned away to hide my tears,— 
There was no kiss for me! 


And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense ; 
I strove to please, and infaney 
Can rarely give offence : 
But when my artless efforts met 
A cold, ungentle check, 
I did not dare to throw myself, 
In tears, upon her neck. 


How blessed are the beautiful! 
Love watches o'er their birth; 
Oh beauty! in my nursery 
I learned to know thy worth ;— 
For even there, | often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn ; 
And wished—for others wished it teo— 
I never had been born! 


Iv. 

I'm sure I was affectionate, — 
But in my sister's face, 

‘There was a look of love that claimed 
A smile, or an embrace. 





v 


But oh! that heart too keenly felt 
The anguish of neglect ; 

I saw my sister’s lovely form 
With gems and roses decked ; 

i did not covet them; but oft, 
When wantonly re ’ 

i envied her the privilege 
Of being so beloved. 


vi. 


But soon a time of triumph came— 
A time of sorrow too,— 

For sickness, o'er my sister's form 
Her venom’d mantle threw :— 

The features, once so beautiful, 
Now wore the hue of death; 

And former friends shrank fearfully 
From her infectious breath. 

vil. 

"Twa: then, unwearied, day and night 
I watched beside her bed, 

And fearlessly upon my breast 
I pillowed her poor head. 

She lived!—she loved me for my care !— 
My grief was at an end; 

I was a lonély being once, 
But now I have a friend! 


From the same. 
THE CONTRAST. 


RY WILLIS G. CLARK, ESQ 


Ir was the morning of a day in spring, 

The sun looked gladness from the eastern 
sky ; 

Birds were upon the trees and on the wing, 

And all the air was rich with melody ; 

The heaven, the calm, clear heaven was 
bright on high; 

Earth laughed beneath, in all its freshening 


Treen ; 
The free, »lue stream, in joy went murmur- 
ing by, 
And many a sunny glade and flowery scene. 
Gieamed out, like thoughts of youth, life's 
troubled years between. 


The rose’s breath upon the south-wind 
came, 

Oft, as its whisperings the young branches 
stirred, 

And flowers, for which the poet hath no 


name; 

While, ‘midst the blossoms of the grove was 
heard 

The murmur of the restless hi ing-bird ; 

Waters were dancing in the mellow fight 

And Joyous tones, and many a cheerful 
word, 


3B2 
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Stole on the charmed ear with such de- 
light, 
As walls on colt eweet tetien Gf enuste tigded at 
night. 
mt. 


The night dews Isy in the half-opened 
flower, 

Like hopes that nestle in the youthful 
breast ; 

And ruffled by the light airs of the hour, 

Awoke the clear lake from its g' rest ; 

Far, blending with the blue and distant 
west, 





Lay the dim woodlands, and the quiet gleam | 


amber clouds, like islands of the blest, 


Glorious and bright, and changing like a 


dream, 
And lesse 
beam. 


Iv. 


Songs were amid the mountains far and 
wide, 

And songs were on the green slopes bloom- 
ing nigh; 

“— "mid the springing flowers on every 
side, 

Upon its painted wings, the butterfly 

Roamed, a sweet blossom of the sunny sky ; 

The visible smile of joy was on the scene ; 

*T was a bright vision, but too soon to die : 


Spring may not linger im her robes of 


the summer sheen. 


Vv 


I came ame ;— twas autumn’s stormy hour, 

The wild winds murmured in the yellow 
wood ; 

The sere leaves, rustling in the naked 
bower, 

Were whirled in eddies to the mountain 


Dark clouds enthralled the west; an orb of 
blood 


The red sun pierced the hazy atmosphere ; 
And torrent murmurs broke the solitude, 


Where, straying lonely, as with steps of 
vo ying y ps 


marked the deepening gloom that shrouds 
the fading year. 
vi. 


The ruffled lake heaved wildly; near the 


shore 
It bore the red leaves of the shaken tree, 
Shed in the violent north wind’s restless 
roar— 
Emblems of man upon life's stormy sea: 
ee leaves! once to the breezes 


They waved in spring and summer's golden 
prime ; 
wo ~*h as clouds or dew, how fast they 


| 
| 
i 
| 








As on t 


Evening Time. 


Weak, trembling on the boughs in autumn’s 
lime 


clime, 
As man sinks down in death, chilled by the 


touch of time. 
vu. 


I looked again ; and fast the dying sun 
Was fading in the melancholy west— 
Sending his fitful gleams, through clouds 


of dun, 
O’er nature's desolate and dreary breast; 
He lit the dew-drop’s cold and frozen rest, 
That slept on yellow leaves the woods 


among ; 
The sered earth's flowers that did the glades 
invest 
Had perished, and were buried where they 


sprung, 
ing fast away beneath th’ intenser | While the wild autumn wind their mournful 


requiem sung ! 
vit. 


I marked the picture ;—’twas the change- 
ful scene 

Which life holds up to the observant eye ; 

Youth's spring of gladness, and its bowers 
of green, 

The streaming sunlight of its morning sky, 

And the dark clouds of Death, that lin- 
ger by! 

Yet oft, when life is fresh and hope is strong, 

Shall sorrow fill with tears the youthful eye. 

And age to death move peacefully along, 

1e singer's lip expires the finished 

song! 


From the same. 


EVENING TIME. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 
Zech. xiv, 7. 


I 


Ar evening time let there be light: 
Life's little day draws near its close ; 
Around me fall the shades of night, 
The night of death, the grave's repose : 
To crown my joys to end my woes, 

At evening time let there be light. 


1. 


At evening time let there be light: 
Stormy dark hath been my day ; 
Yet rose the morn divinely 
Dews, birds, and blossoms the way 
O for one sweet, one parting ray! 
At evening time let there be light. 

mt. 
At evening time there shall be light, 
For God hath n;—it must be : 
Fear, doubt, anguish take their flight, 
His glory now is risen on me; 
Mine eyes shall his salvation see : 
— 'Tis evening time, and there is light’ 
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